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Preface 


Here, I want to recount a journey. I cannot say when and where 
it began. It may seem unbelievable but I grew up in Delhi in an 
urban middle-class environment where I had no consciousness of 
caste, religious or regional identities. As a student at the Indian 
Institute of Technology (IIT), Kanpur, I was surprised at the 
language- and region-based networks among students. As an M.A. 
student at Delhi School of Economics, I learnt about caste, though 
only as an abstraction, but nothing about ‘invisible’ Muslims. Only 
in the mid-1970s, during fieldwork in a village in Hardoi district 
of Uttar Pradesh did I see caste in practice. There was also a small 
cluster of Muslim families of Manihar (bangle-makers) ‘caste’ in 
the village. They were all poor but there were many more families 
from other castes which were equally poor or even poorer. There 
was no mosque in the village or in nearby villages and I did not 
see (in one year’s time) the Muslims of the village praying. Just 
before Muharram, many non-Muslims seemed excited about 
participating in the making of tazias along with their Sunni 
Muslim neighbours. There seemed nothing extraordinary about 
it. Several Muslim families of the village had small shops mostly 
run by women. I did not see any Muslim woman in veil. They were 
comfortable conversing with me, which was not true for women of 
several other caste groups. In short, there was nothing remarkably 
different about Muslims. Stereotypes did not apply. 
Communalism and ‘communal riots’ were also an abstraction. 
I had not seen or experienced anything of it till November 1984 
when a ‘Hindu’ mob surrounded the house of a Sikh professor 
inside the IIT campus. For several days, the campus residents kept 
a vigil to protect Sikh families. Many of the Sikhs felt humiliated 
and angry. Suddenly, they had acquired a distinct ‘Sikh’ identity. 
In 1990, I quit academics and shifted to Hyderabad. The months 
of December 1990—January 1991 saw Hyderabad in the grip of its 
most violent and fortunately (so far), its last ‘communal’ riots. 
I distinctly remember the sight from the aircraft; there was curfew 
in the entire city and no movement on the roads. In Hyderabad, 
we heard of indiscriminate stabbings and the terrorising of people 
at night by playing pre-recorded sounds of large crowds and 
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screaming people. The ‘communal’ riots stopped when the chief 
minister of the state was replaced. Who organises such ‘communal’ 
riots? When are riots organised? Who ‘benefits’ from riots and 
which sections of people get killed or arrested? These are important 
questions on which much research has been carried out and much 
has been published which I will not discuss here. Suffice to say, 
I became concerned about the issues relating to the minorities. 

The decade of 1990s saw a great deal of violence along with the 
rise of Hindu nationalism. Global events and forces contributed 
to this violence. I found many middle and upper middle-class 
‘Hindu’ friends and relatives spewing venom at Muslims. On 
the other hand, it was upsetting to see friends, who were now 
‘Muslim’ friends, in a state of despondence and anger. In this 
‘modern’ ‘secular’ ‘shining’ India, a garbage collector refused to 
collect garbage from the Muslim houses in an upper middle-class 
residential area of Hyderabad. Discrimination against the Muslims 
has so far been swept under the academic carpet. 

In 1998, I came back to academics at the University of 
Hyderabad. A few years later, I was not comfortable as I proceeded 
with the teaching of a course on the sociology of India because 
the course was mostly about ‘Hindw’ India — as though no other 
communities existed nor was there any impact of their existence 
on ‘Indian society’. No student protested but I felt the sense of 
alienation among students of minority communities. 

Muslims’ social life is generally invisible in the academic 
curriculum in Indian universities. Much that is written is in the 
context of conflict, tension, riots or purdah among women or 
‘easy divorce’ which all contribute to construction of negative 
stereotypes. Various experiences were now coming together and I 
decided to initiate some research on Muslim communities. 

Huma Kidwai, a ‘Muslim’ friend, introduced me to some 
Hyderabadi Muslims from different walks of life — a cross-section 
of Muslim society. I was pleasantly surprised when several of 
them pulled their copies of Bhagawad Geeta from their library 
shelves. Some of them tried to show how Bhagawad Geeta 
and Quran had similar universal messages. Some mentioned 
that their fathers or grandfathers were scholars of Sanskrit. 
On the other hand, there were some who recited their personal ex- 
periences of loss, violence and alienation after the so-called Police 
Action through which Hyderabad was ‘annexed’ by the Indian state 
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after Independence. These encounters were very enlightening but 
we seemed to be going nowhere. 

Then we decided to suspend religion, riots, politics, ideologies, 
binary oppositions and any grand structured formulations and, 
instead, concentrate on everyday lives of ordinary Muslims. 
What is the diversity within the Muslims? How do they look at 
themselves and others around them? What are their concerns in 
their everyday lives? And then there was the question of selecting 
a sample for fieldwork. A ‘manageable’ community, with a small 
population in Hyderabad, seemed to be the ‘Iranis’ who came 
to ‘India’ during late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
shifted to Hyderabad later on, and are owners or managers of 
what are popularly known as ‘Irani hotels’. We were convinced 
that ethnographic fieldwork was essential for understanding 
‘what it means to be a Muslim’ rather than engaging with abstract 
debates around all kinds of stereotyping. 

It was then that we thought of bringing together those scholars 
who had done intensive ethnographic studies around specific 
Muslim communities and demonstrate and discuss the nature of 
diversity as it exists on the ground. 

A seminar titled ‘Frontiers of Embedded Muslim Communities 
in South Asia’ was organised at the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Hyderabad during February 7-9, 2008. 
The intention was not to take up any theme such as religion, 
marriage and kinship, politics, or education; instead, the 
focus was on diversity. We lifted the term ‘frontier’ from a very 
different context of ‘frontier studies’ where the term has been re- 
interpreted recently to recover the voices of multiple populations 
in Aboriginal-Settler encounters. The metaphor of frontier and 
borderlands, different from the sharply and narrowly defined 
border or boundary, we thought, could be deployed to reflect a 
‘zone of cultural interaction’ with various Others to study diversity 
within Indian Muslims who are embedded in shifting contexts like 
any other group or community anywhere. 

When I started looking for sociologists/social anthropologists 
in Indian academic institutions who had carried out fieldwork 
on Muslim communities, it looked like a difficult task. Professors 
T. N. Madan and Imtiaz Ahmad were very encouraging about 
the seminar but wondered where an adequate number of such 
scholars could be found. Nevertheless, with their active help, and 
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suggestions from some of the colleagues at the Departments of 
Sociology and Social Anthropology at the University of Hyderabad, 
I could contact scholars who were enthusiastic about the seminar. 
However, for various reasons, it was not possible to arrange 
the participation of any scholar from other South Asian countries 
and the seminar was limited to scholars in Indian academic 
institutions. Professor T. N. Madan delivered the keynote address 
and set the tone for three days of exciting presentations and 
discussions. Professor Imtiaz Ahmad, unfortunately, could not 
attend. 

All but five of the papers that were presented have been included 
in this collection. The papers by Deepak Mehta, Arshad Alam, 
Rehana Ghadially, Md. Irfan Basha and R. M. Vikas could not 
be included for different reasons. Javeed Alam could not attend 
and present his paper. The papers by Javeed Alam, Md. Irfan 
Basha, Vinod K. Jairath and Huma R. Kidwai, M. A. Moid, and 
S. A. A. Saheb were published in a special number, guest-edited 
by me, of the journal Deccan Studies (Volume 6, Number 2, July— 
December 2008). The last three of these papers are included in 
this collection and I am thankful to Dr V. K. Bawa, chairman of the 
editorial board of Deccan Studies, for the permission to publish 
these three papers in this volume. 

Almost all the papers are based on intensive fieldwork and 
several of the contributors are young scholars. Our attempt was to 
find at least one study from all the regions of India. However, we 
could not manage to get any contribution from the eastern part of 
India. 

Many scholars, supporters and institutions contributed to the 
organisation of the seminar and facilitated the bringing out of 
this book. First and foremost, I would like to thank Prof. T. N. 
Madan for very critical support during the seminar and setting the 
tone of the discussions with his keynote address and concluding 
remarks. He has always been supportive and I cherish my long 
association with him. Prof. Imtiaz Ahmad shared my excitement 
for the seminar and went out of his way to help me chase young 
scholars who had carried out intensive fieldwork with Muslim 
communities. Although he had to drop the plan to attend the 
seminar at the last moment, he lent constant support and 
followed the progress of the book. The anonymous referee made 
extremely useful suggestions which improved the organisation 
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of the book and several chapters were revised. I thankfully 
acknowledge his critical inputs in the book. All my colleagues at 
the Department of Sociology, particularly Sasheej Hegde, and 
the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the university, Prakash Sarangi, lent 
active support to me in organising the seminar. The staff of the 
department, K. Bhavani Sankara Rao, B. Madhusudhan and 
P. Tirupataiah, worked hard and provided ‘invisible’ support 
before, during and after the seminar. The research scholars of the 
department who effectively and efficiently managed the affairs of 
the seminar include Sharmila Chottaray, Sudhanshubala Sahu, 
Archana Patnaik, Dillip Kumar Dash, Anupam Alone, Shahul 
Ameen, Anshuman Panda and finally Aditya Mishra who led the 
team with enthusiasm. I am thankful to my colleagues, the staff, 
and the students for making the seminar successful. The seminar 
was funded adequately with support from the department’s UGC 
Special Assistance Programme, Indian Council of Social Science 
Research, New Delhi, and the university's Unassigned Grant. 
The relentless support, pressure and frequent reminders from 
Routledge India have made it possible to more or less stick to 
the deadlines and I am sure all the contributors to this volume 
appreciate that, despite some harassment which percolated to 
them. Similarly, copy editing moved with amazing speed. It 
was a pleasure working with the very supportive and efficient 
team at Routledge India. Finally, it is very difficult for me to try 
to acknowledge the contribution of Huma Kidwai to this entire 
venture. She has been an equal partner at every stage, starting with 
our fieldwork among Irani Shias in Hyderabad. We have discussed 
and thought through every detail of the project together. This is as 
much her project as mine. I thank her for all the support. 

I hope that more Indian scholars in the younger generation 
will pursue research on Muslim communities in particular and 
minorities in general within a comparative perspective and move 
beyond the binaries that contribute to negative stereotyping. Such 
research in academic institutions should contribute to building up 
of a more tolerant society. 


Introduction: Towards a Framework 


Vinod K. Jairath 
Z 


The idea of this book is to contribute towards filling the gap in 
empirical studies in sociology and social anthropology in India 
on the diversity and complexity in Muslim communities. These 
essays focus on the everyday lives of ordinary Muslims so as to 
challenge the assumption of monolithic Islam and a homogeneous 
Muslim community in academic writings as well as popular 
imagination. The nature of the historical spread of Islam over a 
period of several centuries, and into cultural regions as varied as 
Spain, northwestern Africa, central Asia, Southeast Asia, South 
Asia, Turkey and eastern Europe, apart from its origin in Arabia 
itself points to diversities across time and space. Even Muslims 
in the South Asian region generally, and in India in particular, 
are so diverse ethnically, culturally, linguistically, politically and 
economically that it is impossible to talk of a homogenised and 
essentialised South Asian or Indian Muslim society. Various such 
communities are embedded in different cultures and have to be 
viewed dynamically in specific historical contexts informed by 
global, national and regional situations. 

Referring to the rise and visibility of a particular ideology (Islam- 
ism), Carl W. Ernst states that ‘One of the great innovations of 
Islamist reform has been to introduce the notion of Islam as a 
totalising system that controls all aspects of public and private life’ 
(2005: 207). However, this view of a small minority of Muslims has 
captured the imagination of a large number of non-Muslims, while 
ignoring the great diversity of perspectives and practices followed 
by most of the Muslims. Thus Ernst goes on to say that 


What is most remarkable about the spread of this new image of 
Islam is not the successful inroads of this ideology among traditional 
Muslim populations, where it remains a minority view. The real 
surprise is, instead, the successful and overwhelming triumph of this 
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view of Islam among non-Muslims. Through the uncritical broadcast 
of fundamentalist screeds by well-meaning but uninformed media 
outlets, Islamist ideology has managed to be the only form of Islam 
that most non-Muslims have encountered. (ibid.: 207) 


This is one of the most serious problems in India at present. 


Towards a Framework 


One of the key concerns at present for the study of Muslim societies 
is how to deal with the ever present diversities on the one hand and 
homogenised images on the other. As Talal Asad has stated, ‘Anyone 
working on the anthropology of Islam will be aware that there is 
considerable diversity in the beliefs and practices of Muslims. The 
first problem is therefore one of organizing this diversity in terms 
of an adequate concept’ (1986: 5). For him, a ‘discursive tradition’ 
is such a concept. ‘Islam is neither a distinctive social structure 
nor a heterogeneous collection of beliefs, artifacts, customs, and 
morals. It is a tradition’ (ibid.: 14). Asad is critical of the attempts 
to bring structured order to diversity in Islam by prominent 
western scholars like Ernest Gellner and Clifford Geertz. 


One way in which anthropologists have attempted to resolve the 
problem of diversity is to adapt the Orientalist distinction between 
orthodox and nonorthodox Islam to the categories of Great and 
Little Traditions, and thus to set up the seemingly more acceptable 
distinction between the scripturalist, puritanical faith of the towns, 
and the saint-worshipping, ritualistic religion of the countryside. For 
anthropologists, neither form of Islam has a claim to being regarded as 
‘more real’ than the other. They are what they are, formed in different 
ways in different conditions. (1986: 6) 


Similarly, Sami Zubaida (1995) challenged the very idea of a 
homogeneous ‘Muslim society’ as suggested by Gellner’s work and 
argued that ‘there are many Muslim societies, and the range of 
their variation is comprehensible in terms of the normal practice 
of social and political analysis like any other range of societies’ 
(1995: 152). He goes on to show how a category such as ‘ulama’ is 
assigned different meanings and roles by different socio-political 
contexts. This is in contrast with Gellner’s formulation, as stated 
by Zubaida: ‘The city and its ulama represent the High culture 
of Islam, literate, legalistic, Unitarian, sober and puritanical, as 
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against the Low or Little cultures of the nomads, centred around 
the saint, the saintly lineage, magic and ceremony’ (ibid.: 155). 
Later on, Muhammad Qasim Zaman (2002), as discussed later, 
did an elaborate study on the complexity of understanding the 
position and role of the differentiated ulama in contemporary 
Islam. Associated with the role of the ulama is the question of the 
opposition between ulama and sufism posited by scholars like 
Gellner. This is a significant opposition set up in homogenised 
conceptions of Muslim society and is important in understand- 
ing the ‘opposition between “Textual” and “Lived” Islam’ and the 
nature of contemporary ‘reform’ movements. This opposition 
(between ulama and sufism) is also challenged by Sami Zubaida. 

According to Asad, the task before an anthropology of Islam is 
to understand the historical conditions that enable the production 
and maintenance of specific discursive traditions. And, for him, 
‘widespread homogeneity is a function not of tradition, but of the 
development and control of communication techniques that are 
part of modern industrial societies’ (1986: 16). 

Among other factors, a discourse is also a response to the be- 
liefs, practices, ideologies and social movements of others in a 
specific context. Writing about the situation in the state of Kerala, 
Osella and Osella have argued that ‘The reformist programmes 
articulated from the end of the 19" century onwards by various 
Hindu and Christian communities have much in common with 
similar processes taking place amongst Kerala Muslims; all are 
responding to and reflecting upon similar historical contingencies 
and also reacting to each other’ (2008: 320). The same can be 
said about the different regions of India. Asad underlines the 
importance of this aspect when he asserts that ‘Narratives about 
culturally distinctive actors must try to translate and represent the 
historically-situated discourses of such actors as responses to the 
discourses of others, instead of schematizing and de-historicizing 
their actions’ (1986: 7; emphases added). In other words, the 
beliefs, practices and political actions of Muslim communities 
cannot be understood when studied in isolation but must be seen 
as embedded in dynamic local and wider social, economic and 
political contexts. 

We will briefly present two studies which were carried out in 
the above mould. One is Muhammad Qasim Zaman’s The Ulama 
in Contemporary Islam, published in 2002 and the other is Syed 
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Akbar Hyder’s Reliving Karbala: Martyrdom in South Asian 
Memory, published in 2006. Both emphasise the significance of 
diversity and context in their respective studies. Whereas Zaman’s 
work is an excellent exemplar of looking at the heterogeneity 
within and variability of a category like ‘ulama’ in different spatial 
and temporal contexts, including the influence of global forces, 
Hyder’s work represents how an Islamic symbol such as ‘karbala’ 
can be deployed variously in different contexts to suggest differ- 
ent meanings; such a perspective is very useful in understand- 
ing the complexity of ‘Muslim politics’ and the nature of ‘reform 
movements’.? 

Zaman interrogates and challenges the popular perception that 
ulama in general, and those from South Asia in particular, do not 
respond to historical changes and that they are anti-change. More 
importantly, he attempts to understand the fact and nature of the 
religio-political activism of the ulama and their relationship with 
the state in recent decades, particularly in South Asia (India and 
Pakistan) but also in Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Zaman’s starting 
point is ‘tradition’ as it is understood by Talal Asad. He views it as 
something dynamic which is reconstituted again and again with 
frequent conflicts between different interpretations. According to 
Zaman: 


Not long ago, contrasts between ‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’ were a con- 
venient shorthand way of explaining what particular societies had to 
get rid of in order to become part of the modern world. Increasingly, 
however, such dichotomous constructions have given way, in academic 
writing at any rate, to a recognition that ‘tradition’ is not a monolithic 
entity any more than ‘modernity’ is; that appeals to tradition are not 
necessarily a way of opposing change but can equally facilitate change; 
that what passes for tradition is, not infrequently, of quite recent 
vintage; and that definitions of what constitutes tradition are often the 
product of bitter and continuing conflicts within a culture. (2002: 3) 


Zaman also argues that relations of power are implicated in the 
conflicts and differences within such discursive tradition. ‘This 
discursive tradition is constituted and reconstituted not only by an 
ongoing interaction between the present and the past, however, but 
also by the manner in which relations of power and other forms of 
contestation and conflict impinge on any definition of what it is to 
be a Muslim’ (ibid.: 6). He notes, in this context, that the rupture 
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with the past, brought about by the impact of western modernity, 
has meant ‘sharper divisions within Muslim societies’. Apart from 
the rise of ‘modernists’ and ‘Islamists’ since the late nineteenth 
century, he divides the ‘tradition-keeping’ ulama into ‘leading’ 
ones, who have collaborated with and legitimised the state, and 
the ‘peripheral’ ones who are increasingly radicalised, engage in 
religio-political activism, and even end up on the side of some 
Islamists under certain situations despite the fact that the latter 
are typically ‘products of modern, secular educational institu- 
tions but are drawn to initiatives aimed at radically altering the 
contours of their societies and states through the public imple- 
mentation of norms they take as “truly” Islamic’ (ibid.: 8). 

After examining the diversity in discursive tradition and a set 
of interpretive communities, Zaman seeks to understand ‘what 
underlies the ulama’s contemporary activism. Why have the 
ulama’s activist roles emerged when they have, in particular since 
the last quarter of the twentieth century?’ (2002: 144). He has ana- 
lysed the specific contexts in which the religio-political activism 
of peripheral ulama emerged in different Muslim countries. At 
the same time, the more or less contemporaneous emergence of 
this phenomenon in a number of Muslim societies implies that 
certain aspects of the context are shared by them. Here Zaman 
arrives, through the analysis of particular cases, at ‘three sets 
of factors: the ties with the Islamists; international patronage; 
and, more speculatively, the impact of the Iranian revolution on 
the ulama’ (2002: 170). Ties with the Islamists are seen to be a 
product of ‘reforms’ of educational institutions carried out by the 
state. International patronage is viewed primarily in terms of the 
increasing role and ideological influence of Saudi Arabia, with its 
vast financial resources, in supporting mosques and madrasas 
and in various other ways. The combining of religion and politics 
in the ‘Islamic’ state after the Iranian revolution provided an 
inspirational model for Islamists and some of the ulama, on the 
one hand, and intensified competition for global influence with 
Saudi Arabia, on the other. These factors have also impacted some 
sections of the Muslim population in India and contributed to the 
constitution of the context for understanding Indian Muslims 
while, at the same time, being part of the local, regional and 
national contexts with their respective peculiarities and unique 
historical trajectories. 
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Another paradigmatic exemplar, an excellent study of context- 
driven diversity in the Muslim world, spilling over into non-Muslim 
interpretive communities, is the one on karbala as a polyphonic 
symbol by Syed Akbar Hyder. It shows how the metaphor of 
karbala has been used, over time and space, as a marker of shifting 
boundaries or an integrative force to bind together different 
communities. The event of karbala, in the year 680 CE, relates to 
the supreme sacrifice and martyrdom of Hussain, son of Ali and 
Fatima (the daughter of Prophet Muhammad), who resisted the 
power of Caliph Yazid. 

‘By surveying the configurations of Karbala within multiple 
contexts’, Hyder explores ‘the meaning of this event as it varies 
with shifting locales, ideologies, and memories and the way in 
which the language of religion is negotiated through intertwined 
and conflicting idioms’ (2006: 3; emphasis added). He takes up 
three broad contexts/interpretive communities for his exam- 
ination. These are: (1) the commemorative Shii context, focused 
on assemblies (majalis plural, majlis singular) during the first 
two months of the Islamic calendar, Muharram and Safar, and a 
marker of distinct Shii identity; (2) the celebratory sufi context in 
which Hussain’s martyrdom means celebrating the death of ego 
(khudi or self) or the base soul and survival of the higher soul, or 
a union with God; (3) the socio-religious reformist context, popu- 
larised by the poet Iqbal who interpreted khudi as a higher self 
and Hussain’s sacrifice as ‘activism’. Thus he exhorted the entire 
Muslim community to come together while transcending sectarian 
differences. However, he also inspired a range of non-Muslims 
like Prem Chand, who secularised Hussain and universalised the 
symbol of karbala as resistance to any oppression. 

Seen in the first context, Syed Akbar Hyder demonstrates how 
the karbala event is deployed in a variety of situations to empha- 
sise the distinct Shii identity. “With the advent of the Safavid rule 
in sixteenth-century Iran, for example, Karbala narratives become 
more fantastical; this served to differentiate the Shii Safavids 
from their Sunni Ottoman and Mughal neighbours’ (2006: 74). 
However, it can also be used to make distinctions between Shias 
embedded in different contexts. ‘The local Karbala visual aesthetics, 
in this case of Hyderabad, must now defer to a global aesthetic, 
carried in part by the Shias who emigrated from Hyderabad to the 
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West and now return to the city with an Iranian-inflected purifi- 
catory impulse’ (ibid.: 67). Similarly, there are other groups and 
sub-groups, depending on the context, which are marked off by 
the deployment of the karbala event. 

With respect to karbala, while majlis represents pain and sor- 
row associated with Hussain’s martyrdom, Hyder finds in the 
qawwali, which is traditionally linked to sufi shrines, a spirit of 
celebration. Sufism de-contextualises the unique historical event 
of karbala into a spiritual process of attaining unity with God 
through surrender. Also, in opposition to the deployment of the 
karbala event as a marker of boundaries, sufi shrines are generally 
inclusive. 

However, in the twentieth century, in response to the sense of 
powerlessness on the part of the Muslims, Muhammad Iqbal inter- 
prets the karbala event as an activist stance of resistance. Hyder 
explores ‘how Iqbal reclaims the symbol of Karbala for a pan- 
Islamic discourse that transcends sectarian differences’ (2006: 
138). Subsequently, many writers of the Progressive Movement 
‘have interpolated the symbol of Karbala, following Iqbal, into a 
broader (transreligious) call for justice and action’ (ibid.: 157). 
Premchand’s play Karbala, written in the 1920s, is an interesting 
example. ‘In the play’s preface, Premchand describes the battle 
of Karbala as the Islamic counterpart of the epic struggles of 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. By invoking such an 
analogy at the very outset, Karbala is domesticated, stripped of its 
foreignness, so as to make it more comprehensible and appealing 
to Hindus’ (ibid.: 173). 

Syed Akbar Hyder thus demonstrates how the symbol of kar- 
bala can define a complex web of relationships of different selves 
with various others which are constituted and reconstituted with 
shifting contexts. Hyder has shown 


how a single symbol variously serves the functions of building a 
communal/sectarian identity and transcending that identity, how 
it is at once tied to a particular self-serving religious language and 
ecumenical, and how it is riddled with tension between the global and 
the local. . . . Thus a study of Karbala attenuates the ease with which we 
can speak of Shii, Sunni, Sufi, Hindu, religious, secular, or diasporic — 
all of them implicated within the discourses of each, and existing in an 
unending bind of reciprocity. (ibid.: 207) 
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This aspect of identities and relations can be captured, at least 
partially, by making a distinction between borders/boundaries 
on the one hand and borderlands/frontiers on the other. This 
distinction has been discussed in the chapter by Vinod K. Jairath 
and Huma R. Kidwai on Irani Shias in Hyderabad included in this 
volume. We have appropriated it from a very different domain of 
‘frontier studies’ literature where the idea of ‘frontier’ has been 
reimagined in a novel way, recently, to deal with the complexity 
of Aboriginal-settler encounters (Rose and Davis 2005). One of 
the needs for redefining ‘frontier’ was to recover the voices of 
the multiple populations. And one way to do this was to see the 
frontier not as a sharp line or boundary but as a ‘zone’ of cultural 
interaction; this ‘interaction’ was to capture a dynamic complexity 
rather than be viewed as an encounter between opposites 
(Furniss 2005: 29). We believe that the metaphor of frontier and 
borderlands is a useful conceptual tool, along with that of border/ 
boundary, in studying the diversity within the Indian Muslims 
who are embedded in shifting contexts, like any other group or 
community, rather than analysing relationships only in terms of 
borders and boundaries which suggest a certain frozenness and 
permanence. 

To capture the heterogeneity in Muslim societies, complexity 
of interaction of different Muslim communities with various 
others and their embeddedness in diverse cultures, and the use of 
context-dependent ‘Islamic’ symbols by various ‘reformist’ social 
and political movements, some new methodological devices are 
emerging in recent years. A prominent one depends on ‘social bio- 
graphies’ which move away from structures and texts and focus 
more on the everyday lives of ordinary people.’ Similarly, with a 
dearth of detailed ethnographies of Muslim communities, there is 
a great opportunity available for studying novels and short stories 
for understanding the everyday lives of people in different spatial 
and temporal contexts. 

We have argued in this section that there is neither a monolithic, 
essential or authentic Islam nor a homogeneous Muslim commun- 
ity. Similarly, there are no fixed binary oppositions such as be- 
tween ulama and sufi saints, textual and lived Islam, ulama and 
Islamists, or even Muslims and certain particular others. There is 
no fixity in the meanings of Islamic symbols and the language of 
Islam can be used by individuals, organisations, movements and 
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political parties differently in non-religious contexts. A context can 
be defined in terms of various significant communities, local and 
regional conditions, critical historical events, cultures in which 
the community is embedded, shifting nature of boundaries and 
frontiers, specific readings of Islamic symbols, and the discourses 
and practices of various significant others. This is the overall 
perspective that has influenced the contributions in this volume 
although the main focus of all the contributors is on the nature of 
specific Muslim communities, at different levels of differentiation 
and integration, from various culturally diverse regions of India. 


Issues in the Study of Muslim 
Communities in India 


Muslims constitute the largest religious minority in India and are 
deeply embedded — culturally, economically and politically — at 
the local, regional and national levels. A sociology of India, there- 
fore, demands an active engagement with the study of Muslim 
communities on the part of the community of researchers.* The 
lack of intensive ethnographic work, with emphasis on the every- 
day and the ordinary, has encouraged negative stereotyping, hom- 
ogenising and essentialising of Muslims in India, as elsewhere.® 

Thus the study of Muslim communities in India requires, first 
of all, recognition of diversity and stratification among the Muslims 
along various axes. Second, the community under study must be 
seen as embedded in an adequately specified spatial-temporal 
context which takes into account the role and responses of vari- 
ous significant others. The same is desirable while studying a 
social, religious or political movement of a group or community. 
Here, particularly, the diverse interpretations of Islamic symbols 
and the context-dependent meanings, which could undergo a 
transformation with a changing socio-economic and political 
environment at various levels, should be taken into account. This 
methodological approach challenges static and frozen charac- 
terisations of traditions, identities, communities, beliefs, practices 
and ideologies. 

An important task is to recognise and understand the nature 
of diversity and stratification, based on a variety of factors, within 
the Indian Muslims. An overwhelming majority of them are local 
converts, generally from lower-caste groups, and experience large- 
scale deprivation — economic, educational, cultural and political. 
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The perceptions and responses of different sections and classes 
among the Muslims to their environment and other communities 
vary with time and space and do not remain static. There are nei- 
ther any permanent fault-lines between Hindus and Muslims nor 
an eternal composite culture of peace and harmony. The nature 
of these relationships depends on specific contexts — of colonial- 
ism, threats or benefits from the process of democratisation, com- 
petitive politics and use of invented communal ideologies, role of 
the state, economic/educational opportunities or deprivations, 
global strategic alliances and their impact, etc. 

‘Traditional Islamic practices’ vary in different times, places 
and populations and, like in all traditions, there are no privileged 
regions of authentic Islam. Any such claims suggest the role of 
power. As Talal Asad has argued, ‘orthodoxy is not a mere body of 
opinion but a distinctive relationship — a relationship of power. 
Wherever Muslims have the power to regulate, uphold, require, or 
adjust correct practices, and to condemn, exclude, undermine, or 
replace incorrect ones, there is the domain of orthodoxy’ (1986: 
15; emphasis in the original). Thus any stereotypes constructed 
on the basis of practices and institutions of Arabic Islam cannot be 
extended to all Muslims.° Out of a total world Muslim population 
of 1.2 billion, only about 15 per cent are Arabs. Non-Arab Asian 
Muslims constitute 70 per cent of the total Muslim population 
and 40 per cent of all Muslims reside in South Asia alone. And 
there are Muslims embedded in the cultural regions of Maghreb, 
sub-Saharan Africa, central Asia, Southeast Asia, Europe and the 
United States displaying a great deal of diversity and heterogeneity. 
Similarly, ideological orientations and everyday concerns of 
different sections and classes of Muslims show diversity and no 
one ideology or concern may be treated as a privileged one or used 
for constructing stereotypes of all Muslims. 

India, with a Muslim population of more than 138 million, 
according to the 2001 Census, has one of the largest Muslim popu- 
lations in the world, and Muslims constitute the largest religious 
minority in the country. The Muslims are dispersed quite unevenly 
in the different states which have their different languages and 
cultures. The state of Uttar Pradesh has the largest number of 
Muslims at 31 million.” West Bengal, Bihar and Maharashtra have 
a Muslim population of more than 10 million each, and together 
with Uttar Pradesh these four states have a majority of Indian 
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Muslims. Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Jammu and Kashmir 
and Karnataka have between 5 and 10 million Muslims each; 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Jharkhand and Tamil Nadu 
have between 3 and 5 million each; Delhi, Haryana and Uttaranchal 
have 1 to 2 million each; and Punjab and Orissa have less than a 
million Muslims each. Most Muslims speak the language of the 
state, and particularly the dialect of the region in which they 
reside and their cultural practices are influenced by the regional 
environment. Thus the fact of their spatial spread across different 
states and regions creates a significant diversity. 

Muslims in different states are also not homogeneous. They 
are divided into various caste-like, generally endogamous and fre- 
quently traditional occupation-based groups which constitute a 
local system of stratification. One broad division, across the states, 
is between those groups who migrated into ‘India’ over several 
centuries — like the Afghans, Turks, Mughals, Persians, Arabs and 
Africans — and in various capacities such as military leaders, sol- 
diers, bureaucrats, architects, religious men, traders and slaves, 
and the local converts, generally, though not necessarily, from the 
lower-caste groups. In north India this distinction is seen as the 
Ashraf—Ajlaf divide. Some of these distinctions begin to blur when 
it is difficult to maintain strict endogamy. There are various other 
distinctions, such as sectarian ones (for example, Shia—Sunni) 
and those between what are called ‘interpretive communities’ (for 
example, Deobandi—Barelwi), which enrich diversity amongst 
the Indian Muslims, as elsewhere in different parts of the world. 
It should be noted though that many of these distinctions get 
blurred under specific circumstances and may even dissolve 
whereas new distinctions and identities may emerge. Processes 
of fragmentation and integration reorient relations between com- 
munities, whether between Muslims and Muslims or Muslims and 
non-Muslims. 

The study of caste-like communities or biradaris (brother- 
hoods) is important for it throws light on a variety of key issues 
related to understanding Muslims and Islam in India. Some of the 
implications are the following: 


(a) Islam carries a message of egalitarian society. However, in 
practice, no Muslim society has ever been an egalitarian 
one. This is true of all societies, non-Muslim as well as 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Muslim. But it has been an influential ideology and has 
been used by some groups to deny the existence of caste 
or caste-like communities in India.® It is important, there- 
fore, to understand who invokes this ideology, under what 
circumstances, and with which agenda. This ideology of 
egalitarianism can play an emancipatory role or an inte- 
grative one to mobilise diverse groups, or a regressive one 
to hold back change. It is also seen in the literature that 
whereas most of the Muslim communities in India may 
have been traditionally structured into a rank order, there 
are certain communities which may defy any such ranked 
order and may simply represent ‘difference’. 
Understanding the distribution of caste-like groups helps 
in demystification of the historical phenomenon of ‘con- 
version’. What is the proportion of Indian Muslims who 
converted from Hinduism to Islam? From which strata of 
the Hindu society did most of Indian Muslims convert? 
What then could be the possible factors/mechanisms for 
conversion? Here the role of the egalitarian ideology of 
Islam in converting the vast population from the lower 
strata of the caste-ridden society needs to be examined 
systematically. 

Study of caste among Indian Muslims must emphasise 
‘embeddedness’ in a wider cultural environment and they 
should not be seen as isolated communities. Indian Muslim 
communities exist as embedded in a larger social system 
and engage in the creation of shifting boundaries and ne- 
gotiating with various others, just like other non-Muslim 
communities. These processes are important to interro- 
gate the sharp boundaries ‘imagined’ between homogen- 
ised Hindus and Muslims. Occupational differentiation 
and integration into a wider economic system leads to 
complex relations with other occupational groups. On the 
other hand, wider mobilisation of the caste-like groups has 
also strengthened caste associations at the regional and 
national levels. 

Rituals and festivals associated with various caste-like 
groups and communities show diversity and embedded- 
ness. At the same time, we enter the domain of ‘lived 
Islam’. It raises several important questions. Do some of 
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the practices of Indian Muslims deviate from ‘textual 
Islam’? Is ‘textual Islam’ a monolithic category? Is there 
a complete opposition between lived and textual Islam? 
At what points of history and in which regional, national 
and global contexts do social reform movements originate 
and intensify, emphasising this opposition and need for 
‘purification’ of ‘lived’ Islam? Is there a unilinear trend in 
history towards purification and rationalisation of Islam 
or do such reform movements occur in specific contexts 
suggesting political contestation, as pointed out by Talal 
Asad? 


Asim Roy, while reviewing the literature on popular Islam in South 
Asia, finds a relationship of inequality in these ‘opposite’ categor- 
ies. He talks of the general acceptance of ‘inner divergences of the 
Muslim communities’ leading to 


the distinction between the universal attributes of the religion derived 
from its scriptural and textual sources (kitab), and its particular 
formulations cast in the mould of its local geo-cultural and customary 
beliefs and practices (adat). The former is viewed as the formal, 
transcendental, normative, universal, and macro-segment of the twin 
complex of Islam, while the latter is seen to represent its proximate, 
pragmatic, practising, and living domain. (Roy 2005: 31-32) 


But it is seen that this dichotomy, as is the case with so many op- 
positions, is not perceived as one of difference but of hierarchy. 
This is reflected in contrasting forms such as high/low, elite/ 
folk, learned/popular, intellectual/rustic. Lived forms of Islam 
have been perceived, in the case of many communities, as heter- 
odoxy and heteropraxy. These have been described variously as 
‘lax’, ‘spurious’, ‘corrupt’, ‘incomplete’, ‘degenerate’, ‘aberration’ 
or ‘accretion’ and, therefore, logically, need to be ‘purified’ and 
homogenised. 

Throughout the history of Islam, there have been ‘reform’ 
movements in different societies to ‘purify’ practices of Muslims 
which have been seen as a consequence of jahiliyya or ignorance 
and considered as un-Islamic. Such movements are based on 
certain readings of monotheism which lead to an opposition to 
sufism and Shiaism. Practices which have been variously labelled 
as folk, popular or lived Islam are treated as ‘deviations’ from 
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‘correct’ Islam. The main focus here is on visits to shrines of 
sufi saints and saint veneration and accretion of new un-Islamic 
rituals and other practices from local cultures, representing to the 
reformers some kind of polytheism. Some scholars have accepted 
this distinction/opposition and treated the ‘lived’ Islam simply as 
Islam practiced by a majority of Muslims, reflecting diversity in 
‘what it means to be a Muslim’. Some other scholars, however, in 
recent ethnographies, have rejected this opposition and suggested 
that people, rural and urban, educated and uneducated, men and 
women, do not make such distinctions in their practices (Abu- 
Zahra 1997). 

However, Asim Roy’s way of presenting the distinctions may 
also reflect a strong defence of ‘lived’ Islam, as a characteristically 
South Asian variety, in a manner that ‘attempts at reform’ may be 
frowned upon as undesirable interference by the ‘traditionalists’ 
or ‘Islamists’. Osella and Osella, while critiquing ethnographic 
tendencies to idealise and celebrate sufi ‘traditionalism’ as 
authentically South Asian, ‘perceive strong academic trends of 
frank distaste for reformism, which is then inaccurately — and 
dangerously buttressing Hindutva rhetoric — branded as going 
against the grain of South Asian society. This often goes along 
with (inaccurate) branding of all reformism as ‘foreign-inspired’ 
or wah’hab? (2008: 317). They argue that reforms within Muslim 
communities at different points in space and time have to be 
understood in terms of their specific contexts. It should be added 
here, however, that reform movements using the language of 
Islam may also represent political contestations between different 
groups or communities. Whereas Muslim communities may 
accept unquestioningly a diverse variety of lived Islam in certain 
contexts, they may be ready to carry out reforms in their beliefs 
and practices in other contexts. If their concerns are of a religious 
nature at some points of time, then the concerns may belong to 
secular domains at other times. This point is discussed below in 
relation to the issue of caste-based or religion-based reservations 
for Muslims in India. 


(e) Theissue of caste among Indian Muslims has got embroiled 
in the recent debates around the question of ‘reservations’ 
for Muslims, following the Sachar Committee Report and, 
subsequently, the Ranganath Mishra Report. One of the 
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most important sources of diversity/stratification, and 
receiving increasing attention recently, is the economic 
condition of Muslims since Independence.’ Large sections 
of Indian Muslims faced economic impoverishment due to 
a number of factors, some shared with many non-Muslims 
and some specifically related to Muslims, and historical 
changes. Muslim power in Asia, at its peak during the 
seventeenth century in the form of the three empires of the 
Ottomans, the Safavids, and the Mughals, began to dec- 
line in the eighteenth and formally ended at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Loss of political power, the 
partition of India and migration of many educated middle- 
class Muslims to Pakistan and elsewhere, zamindari aboli- 
tion and other land reforms, and indifference of the Indian 
state to the need for affirmative action as in the case of 
other marginalised communities, are important factors 
for the relative decline of the economic status of Indian 
Muslims. The Sachar Committee, the prime minister’s 
high-level committee constituted in March 2005 and 
headed by Justice Rajender Sachar, has closely examined 
the ‘Social, Economic and Educational Status ofthe Muslim 
Community of India’. Its major conclusions are: (a) an 
overwhelming majority of Indian Muslims were poor and 
uneducated, though the community as a whole was ahead of 
members of the Scheduled Castes (SCs) and Scheduled 
Tribes (STs) at the time of Independence; (b) the overall 
conditions improved and continue to improve, as is the 
case of all socio-religious communities (SRCs) in India; 
(c) however, SCs and STs not only caught up with them 
but have even overtaken them in many respects; (d) the 
gap between the Muslims and general Hindus (excluding 
SCs, STs and other backward classes [OBCs]) has widened 
and continues to increase (2006). This is the problem in 
relation to the question of ‘equity’. 


As the Sachar Committee points out, Indian Muslims, like the 
minorities worldwide, grapple with three types of inter-related 
concerns. These are identity, security and equity (2006: 3). The 
committee, however, has dealt only with the equity issue. Thus 
there are also the issues of identity and security, especially in 
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relation to recurring ‘communal’ riots, social discrimination, 
ghettoisation, stereotyping and a loss of faith in the state organs 
in terms of justice. Some of the most important concerns of Indian 
Muslims at present, therefore, are not of religious nature but 
relate with issues of livelihood, education, democracy and justice 
as equal citizens of the secular Indian state.’° 

Caste-based reservations brought out an important emerging 
debate. It is important to recognise that the significance of caste 
boundaries can vary with place and time. As Ali (2002: 594) 
states, 


many scholars, viewing ethnicity as socially constructed, have focused 
on the boundaries of ethnic identities and how their significance varies 
over time and space. Barth writes that ethnic identities are ‘produced 
under particular interactional, historical, economic and political cir- 
cumstances; they are highly situational’. 


Ali, in his study of Muslims in the Indian city of Hyderabad, exam- 
ines ‘how caste, as a hierarchical form of ethnic identity, varies 
in salience’. He discusses how and under which circumstances 
corporate caste identity may be of consequence for certain Muslim 
groups whereas for others its importance may be on the decline 
or registered as ‘symbolic ethnicity’. In this context, it can be 
seen that the issue of reservations in educational institutions and 
government employment has brought to the fore the Ashraf—Ajlaf 
divide, particularly in north India. Describing the political situation 
in the north Indian town of Aligarh (referred to here as sheher, 
meaning town), Irfan Ahmad (2003: 4886) puts the problem of 
resurgence of ‘casteism’ among the Muslims in perspective: 


The majority of Muslims in the Sheher are qureshis, ansaris, saifis, 
rangrez, bishtis or alvis. Before 1990, candidates were often from 
the so-called Ashraf classes and Muslims in general supported them. 
But after 1990, that is, since what Yogender Yadav has described as 
the ‘second democratic upsurge’ [1996:101] inaugurated by Mandal 
and the ascendance of the other backward classes (OBCs) low-caste 
Muslims started putting up their own candidates and asked the Ashraf 
to vote for them. In the narrative of the upper castes, it was then that 
casteism began within Muslims and the imagined millat got severely 
wounded. 


In this context, Irfan Ahmad discusses Ali Anwar’s book, published 
in Hindi, titled Masawat ki Jang (Battle for Equality), in 2001 and 
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based on the situation in Bihar. Irfan Ahmad approvingly cites Ali 
Anwar to state that certain 


Muslim ‘ulema’ and scholars have particularly legitimised this hier- 
archy all throughout history. Among the former, he discusses the 
writings of Ashraf Ali Thanvi and Maulana Ahmad Raza Khan Brelvi 
(Chapter Four) and among the latter, Ziauddin Barni, the medieval 
historian. Ali thinks that Barni was almost like the ‘Musalman’s Manu’. 
(Ahmad 2003: 4887) 


Ali essentially tries to demonstrate that the Ashrafs in Bihar have 
monopolised all Muslim institutions of power and resent caste- 
based reservations while favouring ‘total Muslim reservation’; 
they deny the existence of caste-based inequalities in the name of 
“Muslim unity’. 

Thus caste-based distinctions and identities can become pro- 
minent under certain historical contexts whereas other identities, 
including that of unified Muslims may be dominant in other 
contexts. This discussion also shows that for a majority of Indian 
Muslims the everyday concerns are of a secular nature such as 
education, livelihood, security and justice and not religious ones 
which are given a prominent space in the media and the popular 
imagination of non-Muslims. 

In the previous two sections of this essay, we have discussed 
the elements of the framework that has emerged globally during 
the last couple of decades for the study of Muslim societies, and 
some of the main issues concerning the Muslims in India. All 
the issues discussed here have not been dealt with in this book. 
The focus of the essays included here is on Muslim communities, 
selected from different regions of the country and embedded in 
local cultures. The basic emphasis is on boundaries and frontiers, 
which may be dynamic and shifting, and on the nature of inter- 
actions with various others, Muslims and non-Muslims. 


Organisation of the Chapters 


Six of the essays in this volume deal with specific communities: the 
Garasia Jatts of Gujarat, Sidis of Gujarat and Mumbai, Irani Shias 
of Hyderabad, Borewale of Andhra Pradesh, Quresh of Delhi and 
Ansaris of Banaras. One essay deals with Muslims of old Delhi, 
while making a distinction between different caste-like groups 
wherever relevant. An essay on Kerala discusses several Muslim 
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communities in a system of stratification. Finally, the last three 
essays examine the condition of Muslims and their movements of 
reform and political mobilisation in Tamil Nadu, Hyderabad and 
post-riots Anmedabad-Mumbai. 

These essays have been organised into three parts. The first 
part, ‘Self Identity and Others’, contains ethnographies of three 
Muslims communities (Kuchchhi Jatt, Irani Shia and Sidis) and 
their relationships with others, with shifting borders and frontiers. 
Part two, ‘Caste — Reproduction, stratification and mobility’ 
focuses on the caste-ness of certain Muslim communities. It starts 
with an essay on the nature of endogamy, essential for the main- 
tenance of caste-like features of a community, among Muslims 
of a certain locality in the city of Delhi and then includes essays 
on caste stratification in the state of Kerala, an ethnography of 
the caste of Borewale in Andhra Pradesh, a view of the Qureshi 
caste (of butchers) in the local, regional and national context, 
and finally, an essay on multiple identities among the weavers 
(Ansaris) of Banaras and the vexed question of educational needs 
of this artisan caste at plural learning sites. The third part on 
‘Muslim citizens’ contains three essays from the regions of Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, and Mumbai and Gujarat. These essays 
look at the varied responses of Muslims, as Indian citizens, in 
regional contexts at different historical moments. 


Part I — Self identity and others 


Farhana Ibrahim’s essay on the Kuchchhi Jatt Muslims, particu- 
larly the sub-group of Garasia, of Gujarat (and of Sindh province 
across the border in Pakistan) shows how ‘Mai worship’ marked 
off the Garasias from others, including the Daneta and Fakirani 
Jatts, and was, at the same time, embedded in the wider regional 
culture of goddess worship and shared similar features. There 
was the other prominent and critical marker of borders — the 
women’s dress, called ghaggo, for particular occasions — among 
these Garasia Kuchchhi Jatts, which drew very rigid community 
boundaries. Communities such as the Muslim Jatts of Kuchchh 
and their sub-divisions must be seen, according to Farhana 
Ibrahim, ‘not as passive objects merely the recipients of the state’s 
disciplinary power, but also as active agents in the process of 
constructing their own notions of insider and outsider in their 
fields of interaction with numerous categories of others that they 
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encounter on a regular basis’. And as she argues, ‘the boundary is 
vital to the production of culture; it is not merely a product of an a 
priori cultural difference’. 

Identity of a community may be defined in three different ways: 
self-perception of community members, perceptions of various 
others, and the state. These three different forms of identity 
may be significant simultaneously to constitute a complex web 
of identities which define community boundary on the one hand 
and, on the other, several frontiers or borderlands with others. 
In this context, Jairath and Kidwai, in their essay on Irani Shias 
in Hyderabad, attempt to recover multiple voices of the ordinary 
people and destabilise the demands in grand narratives of 
oppositional categories of self and the other. They examine the 
identity question for the community of Irani Shias in Hyderabad 
at four levels: religious/ecommunal (Hindu—Muslim); nationality 
(Indian-Iranian); sectarian (Shia—Sunni and Irani Shia—Other 
Shia) and intra-community heterogeneity (class/status). These are 
not simple binary oppositions but present complex and, at times, 
contradictory nature of context-dependent levels of identity. It 
is seen that terms like ‘Indian’, ‘Irani’, ‘Shia’ and ‘Muslim’ carry 
more than one meaning and are used in a flexible manner by the 
community. 

Examination of rituals and pilgrimages shows that, as in the 
conventional wisdom of Durkheimian sociology of religion, these 
reinforce community boundaries on the one hand but simul- 
taneously, on the other hand, build frontiers or borderlands of 
complex integrative relationships with other Muslim and non- 
Muslim communities. Sidis are Indians of African descent, mostly 
Muslim but also Hindu and Christian in certain regions. Beheroze 
Shroff has focused on the Sidis of Gujarat and also those who 
migrated to Mumbai. She has examined their intra-community 
organisation as well as inter-community linkages with other 
Muslim and non-Muslim communities. This is carried out in terms 
of specific space—time contexts and a plurality of identities. 


Part Il — Caste: Reproduction, stratification 
and mobility 
Most of the communities discussed here in this book are endo- 


gamous groups. The rule of endogamy holds the communities to- 
gether as relatively small, generally regionally confined groups, 
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just like the jatis among the Hindus. Rosina Nasir and A. K. Kalla’s 
essay shows that, for several Muslim communities in Delhi, a 
shift was taking place from consanguineous marriages to non- 
consanguineous ones under certain circumstances in the new so- 
cial and economic conditions. 

Social stratification among Muslims, in caste-like formations, 
is discussed by P. R. G. Mathur for the state of Kerala. He has 
presented a study of the brief history, occupation, socio-economic 
status and relations with other communities for the Mappila 
of Malabar, Bohra, Cutchi Memon, Dakhni Muslim, Labbai, 
Marakkan, Navayat and Rowther Muslim communities and 
examined further sub-divisions among some of them. He brings 
out a complexity which is quite different from that in north India. 

S. A. A. Saheb has focused on the Muslim communities in the 
Anantpur district of Andhra Pradesh. Saheb has presented an 
ethnographic profile of a particular community (Borewale) in his 
essay. Under the ‘People of India’ project, 705 Muslim biradaris 
were identified all over India, of which twenty-nine are located in 
Andhra Pradesh. As part of this project, Saheb studied fourteen 
of these twenty-nine, and Borewale (mat-makers) is one of these 
communities. Saheb has presented the stratification amongst the 
Andhra Pradesh Muslim communities and then gone on to de- 
scribe various rituals and ceremonies and inter-community link- 
ages. Anantpur Muslims adopt many of the rituals and practices of 
the surrounding Hindus but several of these are on the decline now, 
as is shown by Saheb in the case of the Borewale community. 

Along with endogamy, traditional occupations contribute sig- 
nificantly in reproducing communities. Detailed ethnographies of 
community occupations remind us of embeddedness of these com- 
munities in a wider economy and society. The ethnographic 
monograph of P. R. G. Mathur on The Mappila Fisherfolk of Kerala 
(1978) is an excellent example and it is unfortunate that it has not 
been followed by similar intensive field studies. Zarin Ahmad, 
in her essay, has discussed the Qureshis of Delhi, including sub- 
divisions and stratification, and provided a detailed description of 
the occupation of the butchers which suggests interaction between 
various groups and communities — Hindu, Sikh and Muslim — in 
the ‘journey from the farmer to the meat-shop’. Just like the caste 
associations among Hindus, several of which sprouted during the 
early twentieth century, especially ‘to facilitate social mobility, 
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political power and economic advantage’, the Qureshis also 
established All India Jamaitul Quresh (AIJQ) in the year 1927. 
Zarin Ahmad has examined its changing role in different contexts 
with the main focus on the recent issues of livelihood/profession 
and political participation at the national-level democratic space. 
She has shown that, under globalisation and modernisation, the 
Qureshis are seeking greater opportunities within their trad- 
itional trade, on the one hand, and on the other, going for occu- 
pational diversification, especially through education. Her essay 
shows howthe community of Qureshis is firmly embedded in wider 
structures, including global, and how it negotiates its identity in 
different contexts. 

Similarly, Nirmali Goswami has looked at another occupation- 
based Muslim community of weavers, engaged in the production 
and trading of silk saris. These are the internally heterogeneous 
Ansaris of Banaras. Goswami has explored, on the one hand, the 
multiple identities based on religion, locality, language, education 
and class and, on the other hand, examined the educational needs 
of Ansari children at plural learning sites. In fact, her main focus 
is to challenge the stereotype of Ansaris as a backward community 
which is not interested in education. She finds that whereas there 
is increasing desire among the Ansaris to educate their children, 
including the girls, in regular secular schools, it is not at the cost of 
learning of skills of their family business, ability to read the Koran 
and the prestige of acquiring competence in Urdu language. 
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Thus we see that various Muslim communities maintain their dis- 
tinctness through endogamy and, in many cases, reproduction of 
their traditional occupation even as these are modernised and 
increasingly operate in a global economy. Most of the commun- 
ities are internally heterogeneous and deploy different markers 
of identity which set them apart from other sub-groups. Each com- 
munity engages with various others, including different Hindu 
caste groups and classes, in the course of working for their 
livelihood. Relationships with others vary in different contexts. 
In their daily lives, they do not see themselves banded together 
as a bloc of Muslims which is opposed to the bloc of Hindus. 
However, certain political conditions under certain contexts bring 
the Muslims together as a bloc. 
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When Muslims are collectively under pressure and/or experi- 
ence violence, irrespective of the heterogeneity/diversity, they feel 
the need to come together to protect their rights as ‘citizens’ of 
the country. A sense of homogenisation, as Muslims, may come 
to the forefront or the marginalised among them, who form the 
vast majority, may decide to join hands with other (non-Muslim) 
marginalised groups. This theme is explored here in the essays by 
Rowena Robinson, M. A. Moid and S. Anwar. 

Anwar discusses how the Tamil Muslims joined the block of 
non-Brahmins in Tamil Nadu and agitated against Brahmin do- 
minance in the various forms of the anti-Brahmin movement. 
Tamil Muslims even agitated against the imposition of Hindustani 
and claimed Tamil to be their mother tongue. Anwar also brought 
out the contradictions between Tamil Muslims and the leaders of 
the movement, especially in relation to its anti-religion stand. 

M.A. Moid’s essay has analysed the nature and meaning of social 
reforms among the Muslims of Hyderabad. He has examined the 
changing understanding of reforms as the historical conditions 
and the political contexts changed from the pre-Police Action 
period to the post—Police Action period which itself was sub- 
divided into several phases whereby the focus of reforms shifted 
from the moral to the religious and then to the political aspects. 
He has also examined the dynamics of change in the position and 
significance of different classes among the Muslims of Hyderabad 
and their respective responses to the Police Action of 1948. Moid’s 
essay has highlighted the role of Khaleelullah Hussaini and 
Tameer-e-Millat during the most difficult period soon after the 
Police Action when there was a serious crisis of leadership among 
the Muslims of Hyderabad and when it was most needed to heal 
the wounds of physical, economic, symbolic and political violence. 
Finally, the Maijlis-e-Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen (MIM) was able to 
mobilise the Muslims politically and enable them to participate in 
democratic institutions as ‘citizens’. 

Rowena Robinson, with her fieldwork in Mumbai, Ahmedabad 
and Baroda, argues that taken-for-granted everyday practices of 
engagement and interaction between Muslims and Hindus are in 
fact shaped by everyday expressions of otherness and disintegrate 
readily in the face of larger political occurrences. That is why ‘the 
Muslim today remains embedded but always separate’. This needs 
to be changed because ‘Lasting peace requires justice; friendship 
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across communities should not be based on the demand that 
Muslims forget the past’. The new relationship cannot be based on 
either paternalism (towards all minorities) or on the unthinking 
practices of everyday living but ‘demands engagement, struggle 
and negotiation and the acknowledgement of the equality and 
rightful demands of the Other’. 

It needs to be recognised that a significant shift is taking place 
in recent years within Muslim groups from discourses on religi- 
ous issues to secular discourses around citizenship and justice. 
Negative stereotypes of Muslims need to deconstructed by under- 
taking many more studies, based on intensive fieldwork of various 
Muslim communities in different regions of the country. Such 
studies should define the appropriate context at different levels 
and take into account the fact of embeddedness of the communities 
in wider structures of the society for a better understanding of the 
simultaneous processes of homogenisation and pluralisation. 


Z 


Notes 


1. See Ahmad (2010) for a dynamic view of diversity in Indian Islamism. 

2. Recently, Ahmad (2010) has shown the diversity within Indian Islam- 
ism and argued that moderation and radicalisation are processes 
that are a product of changing secular contexts though the factions 
involved may use the language of Islam. 

3. See, for example, the fascinating study by Kavitha Rajagopalan (2008) 
of three immigrant Muslim families in the west, a Palestinian one in 
England, a Kurd one in Germany, and a Bangladeshi one in United 
States. Similarly, there is the much celebrated social biography by 
Mottahedeh (2007) ofan Iranian Mullah. One can also find collections 
of short biographies such as Burke and Yaghoubian (2006) on the 
Middle East and Sahadeo and Zanca (2007) on central Asia. 

4. In this context, the initiatives and contributions of Professors T. N. 
Madan and Imtiaz Ahmad are noteworthy. For a discussion on the 
trends and debates on the study of Muslims in Indian sociology, see 
Nasreen Fazalbhoy (2005). 

5. Carl W. Ernst (2005: 209) has suggested that the Muslim novel, ‘with 
its psychological reflection and sociological commentary, is perhaps 
the best source for realistic depiction of the lives of Muslims’. This could 
complement the production of ethnographies of Muslim societies. 
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6. See, for example, Zoya Hasan (2007) on the issue of ‘democratic deficit’ 
in Muslim societies. 

7. These statistics are based on the 2001 Census, as cited in the Sachar 
Committee Report (2006). 

8. There are studies such as Mattison Mines (1978) and Sylvia Vatuk 
(1996) which suggest that certain caste-like groups, especially in the 
south Indian state of Tamil Nadu, emphasise difference rather than 
hierarchy. There are several such groups in India which defy being 
placed in any position of caste hierarchy. In this volume, Irani Shias 
fall into such a category. 

9. See Omar Khalidi (2006) on Muslims in the Indian economy. 

10. See, for instance, Javeed Alam (2008) on new ‘citizen politics’ among 
Indian Muslims. 

11. Syed Ali (2002) presents an excellent overview of the caste question 
among Indian Muslims. 
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Border Transgressions and the 
Frontiers of Faith in Kachchh, Gujarat 


Farhana Ibrahim 
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Introduction 


This essay is based upon ethnographic work among the Muslim 
Jatts of Kachchh in Gujarat.: The Jatts are divided into three sub- 
groups — Daneta, Garasia and Fakirani — and span the geograph- 
ical area encompassed by Kachchh district in the Indian state 
of Gujarat, and Pakistan’s Sindh province. The essay explores 
the implications for the Jatts of their situation along the fault- 
lines of the nation-state, in a region which has been increasingly 
identified with growing sectarian and communal polarisation. 
The ethnography is located both physically and analytically along 
boundaries, and suggests that the boundary is vital to the pro- 
duction of culture; it is not merely a product of an a priori cul- 
tural difference. This essay seeks to present an ethnographically 
grounded and historically informed glimpse into the lives of this 
Muslim community that lives along the Kachchh-Sindh border, 
frequently also crossing it in either physical or metaphorical terms. 
By situating my analysis in the realm of the everyday, I examine 
how everyday interactions, for example, religious practices, culin- 
ary preferences, clothing regulations or language use, help to cre- 
ate powerfully entrenched, yet historically contingent, ideas of 
boundaries and frontiers, generating compelling notions of insider 
and outsider that may or may not coincide with the production 
of space and boundaries at the level of the nation-state. Using 
specific examples from the domains of dress code, kinship rules 
and religious practice, the essay will seek to understand how the 
Jatts attempt to produce themselves as a distinct community of 
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worship and kinship, vis-à-vis other Sunni Muslim groups in 
Kachchh on the one hand, and with certain Hindu communities 
on the other. Yet, a deeply rooted regional tradition of pastoral 
nomadism and goddess worship among these communities serves 
to simultaneously blur the distinctions between groups that might 
otherwise like to present themselves as discrete. 

The following ethnography is located in Kachchh, a district 
on the western-most border of India, administratively a part of 
Gujarat state, sharing a border with Sindh in Pakistan. It is a rich 
site for an ethnographic study on frontiers, for it is situated along 
the interstices of entities that are taken to be discrete, at least 
within the dominant nation-state paradigm, that is, India and 
Pakistan. Further, it also finds itself straddled along many in- 
ternal divisions. In recent times, Gujarat has been witness to 
some highly parochial types of politics — emphasising the politics 
of identity, place and belonging. These politics find expression, I 
have argued, in the discourse of Gujarat ni asmita — which trans- 
lates roughly as the pride and identity of Gujarat. The location of 
Kachchh on the border between India and Pakistan has meant 
that, in the past few years, heated regional and national dis- 
cussions over questions of place and indigeneity have led to the 
emergence of essentialised constructions of ‘insider’ and ‘outsider’, 
‘Hindw’ and ‘Muslim’, Kachchh and Sindh, India and Pakistan. To 
understand this analytically, we ought to focus on the one hand 
on the state; to examine the manner in which it performs its 
sovereignty on a recurring basis as it delineates its borders and 
boundaries, authorising itself in the process, but on the other 
hand, to also ethnographically examine particular communities 
that find themselves in this crossfire. These communities must be 
seen, I would argue, not as passive objects, merely the recipients 
of the state’s disciplinary power, but also as active agents in the 
process of constructing their own notions of insider and outsider 
in their fields of interaction with numerous categories of others 
that they encounter on a regular basis. In this essay, I will discuss 
one community in Kachchh — a Muslim pastoral nomadic group 
known as the Jatts. 


Borders and Boundaries 


Before I proceed into the more ethnographic section of the essay, 
I present a brief observation about borders and boundaries; in my 
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work I take the boundary to be an important analytical episteme. 
In an early anthropological work, Fredrik Barth (1969: 15) em- 
phasised the relevance of the boundary when he remarked, ‘The 
critical focus of investigation ... becomes the ethnic boundary that 
defines the group, not the cultural stuff that it encloses.’ An ethno- 
graphic investigation that is located physically and conceptually 
along boundaries re-engages the border as vital to the production 
of culture, rather than a product of any prior, pre-existing cultural 
difference. The latter is often the nation-state’s construction of 
borders: the state sees the boundary as demarcating objectively 
discernible space. But, as Katherine Verdery (1994) has also ob- 
served, the organisation of difference that is entailed in boundary 
making is linked to the process of state formation. In other words, 
nation-building is not merely a mode of organising or managing 
objectively apparent difference, it produces it as well. In a re- 
cent contribution to anthropological understandings of the state, 
Veena Das and Deborah Poole (2004) point out that it is not just 
territory but also the bodies of its people that are the recipients of 
the state’s disciplinary power. Border management then most ob- 
viously is about control of territory; but it is also about managing 
the identities of the people who live on the borders. Elsewhere, I 
have looked at how at certain key junctures in the biography of 
the post-colonial Indian state in Gujarat — such as 1947, 1965, 
1971 and 2002 — the border was imagined and produced distinctly 
in each instance (Ibrahim 2009). But, for an anthropological 
understanding, it is also important to document the manner in 
which the people who live along these borders often have distinct 
ways of managing and interpreting their own boundaries, as they 
order their collective memories and fields of interaction in ways 
quite different from those that are naturalised by the state. These 
boundaries are dynamic and changeable; they shift continuously 
through time and in response to various stimuli. Thus, categories 
of insider and outsider expressed through the boundaries that I 
analyse here, for instance, those of religion, clothing, or kinship, 
wax and wane to include or exclude different sets of people at 
different points in time and under different forms of state. The 
socio-political context of the ethnographic material thus presented 
must be kept in mind, for it is central to the kinds of analyses that 
become possible at a certain point in time. 
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The Jatts 


Although they may well have once been a single group, the Jatts 
in Kachchh today present themselves as three mutually exclusive 
social groups — divided among what are known as the Daneta, 
Garasia and Fakirani Jatts. Unlike the Daneta Jatts who continue 
to be largely pastoral, and the Fakirani who tend also to a part- 
time pastoral life, the Garasia Jatts, who are the subjects of this 
essay, are a sedentary community of agriculturalists in Kachchh 
and Sindh, although motifs of a formerly pastoral lifestyle recur in 
many of their mythological renderings. The fact of a progressive 
moving away from pastoralism into sedentary occupations 
continues to be a key theme among Garasia Jatt life signifying, 
in their terms, a progressive civilisation mission. Distinguishing 
themselves from the Daneta Jatts, whom they consider to be an 
uncouth, unclean and a perpetually wandering people, is crucial 
to the construction of self-identity among the Garasia Jatt com- 
munity as a whole. The term Garasia itself is derived from giras or 
gras and typically means the recipient of a land grant. Shah and 
Shroff (1959) write that it means vassal — ‘gras’ literally mean- 
ing a ‘mouthful’ — and signifies an estate for subsistence (see 
also Skaria 1999). Garasia has also been used to refer to petty 
Rajput chiefs (Shah and Shroff 1959; Tambs-Lyche 1997). Pocock 
(1972: 29) writes that ‘Garasia connotes descent from someone 
who has held garas land, land given by a ruler either as a reward 
for past services rendered or as payment for continued military 
assistance’. Etymologically then, the Garasia Jatts would seem to 
have received grants of land in return for some sort of military or 
other assistance to landed authorities in the past. Although firmly 
located within a sedentary present, Garasia Jatt oral histories refer 
to a possibly pastoral and peripatetic past when they claim that 
all Jatts were a single mobile pastoral group. Although they look 
down upon the pastoral Daneta Jatts for continuing a peripatetic 
life, their own animal rearing pasts continue to be significant in 
many respects. Symbols of a pastoral life — chiefly animals and 
milk — recur in many of their oral histories, yet they are extremely 
keen to distance themselves from notions of pastoral mobility, 
for in their view such a life denotes a lack of sophistication and 
civilisation. They are thus keen to distance themselves from the 
Daneta and the Fakirani Jatts. In the rest of the essay, I draw upon 
three sets of observations from Garasia Jatt social life — their rules 
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on dress, marriage and religious practice — to discuss how they 
manage to maintain a sense of distinction vis-a-vis other Jatts and 
other Sunni Muslim groups in Kachchh. Through this ethnography 
I hope to challenge the dominant wisdom that in Gujarat the 
primary polarity exists between Hindus and Muslims. That there 
is an extreme schism between Hindus and Muslims in Gujarat, 
anchored within divisive political and religious movements is not 
disputed. However, I suggest that we also need to be adequately 
attentive to the manner in which ‘Hindw’ and ‘Muslim’ are not 
homogenous blocs, as for instance the state might view them, but 
that there are significant nodes of contestation within each entity, 
regrettably often presumed as uniform both in the discourses of 
the state as well as in academic treatises. Thus this essay focuses on 
the manner in which Garasia Jatts, as Sunni Muslims, are deeply 
invested in presenting themselves as a distinct group, marked off 
not from just Hindus of the region, but equally from other kinds 
of Muslims. Indeed, central to the debates that occur within the 
community, is the question of who or what constitutes a ‘good’ 
Muslim, thereby challenging any easy or a priori construction of 
the generically ‘Muslim’ person. 


The Garasia Jatt Jamaat 


As Sunni Muslims, the Jatts share attributes with other Sunnis 
in Kachchh, who constitute the bulk of the Muslim population in 
Kachchh. Shi’a Muslims like Khojas (Ismaili and Ishna’ashari) 
and Bohras comprise a smaller minority with their own caste- 
based social organisation and ritual calendar. A prominent debate 
on caste and hierarchy among Muslims in South Asia has focused 
around how ‘unique’ South Asian Islam is or is not with regard 
to a universal, transcendent Islamic ideology.” Caste-like social 
organisation is often taken as proof that South Asian Islam is 
closer to its Indic habitat than any universal normative structure 
of the religion. 

I will not enter into the question of the ‘ideology’ of caste and 
its hierarchical ‘essence’ here, since important critiques of Homo 
hierarchicus (Appadurai 1988; Dirks 1987; 1992) have already 
established the problems with identifying caste only as a form of 
religiously sanctioned hierarchy. However, it is also difficult to use 
the term ‘caste’ without invoking at least some of the problematic 
cultural and intellectual baggage that the term has accumulated 
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during the course of its twentieth-century debates. When using the 
term therefore I do not use ‘caste’ as a hierarchical or an ideological 
construct, thus forestalling the need to characterise its operation 
among Indian Muslims as an ‘imperfect’ system for its incomplete 
approximation to the Hindu model. I use the term to indicate, as 
my informants tended to do, a mode of social organisation that 
reflects difference, the substantive content of which is a product 
of particular historical circumstances, both objectively manifested 
and subjectively felt. 

The basic building block of caste identity among the Muslims 
in Kachchh is the jamaat. Meaning ‘congregation’ more generally, 
this is articulated at a number of different levels. Thus, at a basic, 
kinship level, it is an endogamous grouping of individuals. In this 
sense it is virtually synonymous with quom or nyat. In his early 
study on Muslim communities of Gujarat, Satish Misra (1985) 
writes that ‘jamaat’, ‘quom’ and ‘nyat’ are all used to denote ‘caste’ 
among Muslims in Gujarat. This was also reflected in my own 
fieldwork, as these terms came up in conversations with Jatts. In 
Kachchh, Hindu caste groups have their own organisation in the 
samaqj which is functionally the same kind of association, also 
an endogamous group. The jamaat is at once the social identity 
of an entire group — an amorphous body of individuals who 
simultaneously subscribe to a kind of corporate group identity 
who are also, in the ideal scheme of things, agnatically related 
and share the same community name (atak). Because it serves as 
an endogamous group, marriage is strictly regulated within the 
jamaat. Among the Jatts, marriage ought to take place within the 
same nukh which is the level of classification within the atak, and 
consists of people with the same family name. Thus, all Jatts share 
the same atak name — Jatt — and within that there are several 
nukhs or family names. Among all Muslim groups in Kachchh, 
the prescribed marriage partner must be drawn minimally from 
the same jamaat. In each case, the argument for endogamy is 
usually presented as a means of maintaining blood and lineage 
purity. Each jamaat has a headman (patel) who is in charge of 
organisational and occasionally jurisdictional matters that concern 
its members. The patel of the Garasia Jatt jamaat during the time 
of my fieldwork was a controversial figure. He was considered too 
much a part of the ‘old guard’ especially by the younger generation 
of Jatts eager to bring about some change and modernity into the 
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Jatt jamaat as a whole. As I indicate later, the rules pertaining to 
social life, marriage, dress, kinship, etc. are still very severe, and 
the individual’s deviance from the explicitly stated norm is met 
with the threat of expulsion from the jamaat. Because of this, the 
role of the patel in matters pertaining to the community as a whole 
is significant. 

The physical manifestation of the jamaat is the jamaat khana 
or community hall, for the use of its members on social gatherings 
like weddings and other engagements. The jamaat khana for the 
Muslims, just as for Hindus in Gujarat, the samaj wadi, announces 
the arrival of a particular group as a social and occasionally 
political player, cementing its physical presence on the landscape. 
The Garasia Jatt jamaat is therefore a corporate group, bound 
together through ties of blood and ancestry. In their collective 
belief, this group is authorised as a distinct community separate 
from all other Muslims (and even from the other two Jatt groups 
in the region) by an ancestral, semi-divine figure they call Mai. 
She is also referred to variously as Jija Ma, Mai Abida, Mai Bambi 
or most commonly, simply as Mai (mother). Mai is worshipped 
as a saint and is articulated as the core symbol of community for 
the Garasia Jatts, and one that significantly sets them apart from 
all the other Jatts — that is, the still pastoral and semi-pastoral 
Daneta and Fakirani Jatts. 


Mai in Jatt Mythology 


In Kachchh, the main dargah for Mai is located in a space known 
as Mai na padh (Mai’s space), about 25 kilometres northwest 
of the district capital, Bhuj. According to Jatt legends Mai was 
born in Sindh’s Badin district. This is where her asl (original or 
authentic) dargah is situated. The dargah in Kachchh is considered 
to be merely a memorial, albeit the most important one for Jatts 
resident in Kachchh. After the main dargah in Kachchh, every 
village or hamlet with a sizeable population of Garasia Jatts has 
a small village shrine dedicated to her as well. In hagiographical 
texts that talk about Mai, she is linked with the spread of Islam 
into Kachchh from Sindh, and concomitantly also to the settling 
and civilising of a pastoral pre-Islamic people.‘ Thus, the tales and 
anecdotes that refer to Mai among the Garasia Jatts are heavily 
dosed with moral overtones of modesty, piety and faith, and become 
key markers of the separation between those who believe in Mai 
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(the Garasia Jatts) and those who do not (other Muslim groups 
in Kachchh, those under the influence of ‘reformist’ discourses 
that devalue any belief in saints, and especially the ‘less civilised’ 
Daneta Jatts). 

The stories and practices that are recounted about Mai within 
the community of Garasia Jatts are simultaneously a social and 
organisational charter for the Jatts as a community. Therefore, I 
have suggested that Mai may be regarded as a ‘key symbol’ of Jatt 
social organisation; a symbol that is simultaneously the source of 
an ideological orientation as well as a marker of the bounds of in- 
sider and outsider. I now argue that this is best understood in the 
context of strict marriage rules as well as the symbolic and expres- 
sive role of Jatt women’s clothing. 

One of the aspects of the social life of the Garasia Jatts that is 
quite noteworthy is the emphasis laid on correct forms of cloth- 
ing. With the exception of some among the more urbanised Jatt 
women who live in towns, almost all village-dwelling Jatts, and 
older Jatt women everywhere, wear exactly the same kind of long 
flowing red dress, gathered in and tied at the waist. The front of 
the dress is covered with a large square patch of dense embroi- 
dery. This dress is called churi and the embroidered front, at- 
tached separately onto it, is the ghor. Together the garment is 
called the ghaggo. Although initially the dress was made of the 
same coarse cotton hand-woven cloth of the embroidered ghor, 
now women prefer lighter cotton or synthetic fabric for the dress 
which is cheaper to buy and easier to wash and wear. The ghor 
continues to be embroidered on thick cloth with an uneven warp 
and weft as the embroidery is based on a counted cross stitch. The 
ghaggo is worn with a red and black tie-dye scarf that is known 
as khombi. This is how Garasia Jatt women are traditionally sup- 
posed to dress, and there are elaborate rules and regulations over 
who can and cannot wear a ghaggo so that it comes to stand in 
for a symbol that regulates membership in the community, as the 
community is literally inscribed on the bodies of its wearers. 

The ghaggo worn by the Garasia Jatts is closely linked to Mai 
and it is referred to as the gift of Mai or bestowed by Mai. In this 
context it is a special gift given by Mai to the wearers of this gar- 
ment who then become marked as the bearers of a common group 
identity. When worn ‘correctly’, that is, with the appropriate re- 
spect and demeanour or adab, this garment is an important sig- 
nifier of female modesty and virtue. As it was explained to me, 
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Mai used to wear this dress and she instructed our women to wear 
it as well. It is proof of our respect for her; we will continue to wear 
this dress, so long as we continue to have faith in her. We believe that 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter also used to wear a dress like this one. 
The power of the ghor is so much that in the old days, if a woman was 
wearing one and a man looked at her with improper intentions, his 
eyesight would be cut down there and then, such was its power. 


Piety and virtue are projected as metonymic with feminine na- 
ture. By behaving thus, women preserve the honour of the group 
as a whole. Significantly, this piety and virtue is associated with 
Mai and the wearing of the ghaggo. The ghaggo is not just a form 
of body covering which in itself constitutes proper decorum for 
women, but significantly it needs to be worn with an internal belief 
in its virtues, its adab. There is also a strong resistance to selling 
the beautifully embroidered garment for as I was told, ‘There is 
adab in our women’s dress; we cannot sell it, because that would 
be to disrespect it.’ 

The definitive work on adab in the context of South Asian Islam 
is an edited collection of distinguished essays on the theme 
(Metcalf 1984b). Drawing on classical and contemporary sources, 
it is a comprehensive exploration of the concept. Adab is under- 
stood as a basic source of authority in Islam and is concerned with 
the cultural construction of personhood. In her introduction to 
the volume, Metcalf (1984a: 2—3) writes, 


Adab in all its uses reflects a high valuation of the employment of the 
will in proper discrimination of correct order, behavior, and taste. 
It implicitly or explicitly distinguishes cultivated behavior from that 
deemed vulgar, often defined as pre-Islamic custom. Moral character 
is thus the fruit of deliberation and effort. Adab means discipline and 
training. 


Above all, the rules concerning adab and its proper etiquette 
are all-pervasive and comprehensive in Muslim societies. ‘It is 
comprehensive in the sense that its rules address all domains of 
life; it is also comprehensive in its relentless desire to bring all 
society and all sorts and conditions of humans into consonance 
with a common core of values underlying all social roles’ (Metcalf 
1984a: 4). Underlying the concept of adab is a fundamentally 
moral injunction — outer practices and codes of conduct must 
be matched by an inner realisation of those same virtues.5 Thus 
Metcalf (1984a: 11) writes, ‘whether one is learning a craft, or 
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poetry and language, or music, or moral and spiritual qualities, 
the process of outer practice, the creation of habit, and finally a 
realization of that process in one’s being is precisely the same’. 
Adab thus refers to an elaborate set of rules and injunctions of 
a fundamentally moral order that Muslims are supposed to 
incorporate into their daily lives, to become culturally marked as 
good Muslims and by extension, to demarcate themselves from 
those who are seen as somehow lacking in these good virtues. As 
such it is a process of boundary maintenance by virtue of which 
a community can distinguish and evaluate itself positively from 
others. 

Thus, Mai is invoked as a conscious symbol of community, of 
its very constitution, morality and honour. The rules and regu- 
lations pertaining to dress are not simply the naturalised, semi- 
conscious dispositions of habitus or an un-reflexively perpetuated 
‘tradition’. They are consciously acquired, produced and enacted 
norms. The custodians of these virtues are women. As they wear 
the ghaggo, they are directly caught up in enacting and producing 
community, as scripted by Mai. However, like other instances of 
adab and ‘correct practice’ which come with heavy moral under- 
tones, the injunctions on clothing can also become a form of social 
control. Although produced by women and worn by women, the 
distinctive Jatt dress can also become deeply complicit with the pro- 
duction of community in the jamaat, a male-dominated space. 
The following anecdote will bring this out more clearly. 

In Nagor village, Mohammedbhai, a Garasia Jatt man took as 
his second wife Leela, a Jain woman. She converted to Islam and 
adopted the name Razia after her marriage. Today she has grown 
children who have all married within the Jatt community. Before 
I came to meet her, I had been told that being an ‘outsider’, she 
was still not allowed to wear the Jatt ghaggo and at community 
feasts on ritual and social occasions like weddings, or the annual 
‘urs for Mai, known as Mai’s mela she was not allowed to cook or 
stir the pot of niyaz. Rukhsana, the woman who first told me this 
was Mohammedbhai’s niece and is highly educated, unlike 
almost all the other Jatts I met in Kachchh. This was all the more 
remarkable because she was a woman. She was born and raised 
in Bombay and her mother had been raised in East Africa where 
her own father had emigrated from Kachchh. This is very unusual 
among Jatts who tend to look down upon what they deem to be 
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‘external influence’ that is seen as being morally corrupting to the 
community. When Rukhsana was telling me about the community 
interdictions against Razia she added quickly, ‘this is not because 
she was born as a Jain. This rule applies to anyone who is not born 
a Jatt. If you are not born into a Jatt family, you cannot wear the 
ghaggo.’ 

I asked Razia who was wearing an ordinary shalwar kameez 
the day I saw her, whether she wore “Mai’s dress’ during the an- 
nual festival at Mai’s dargah. Answering obliquely, she said she 
could wear the ghaggo if she chose. ‘It has been so many years 
now [since her conversion to Islam and marriage to a Jatt man], 
my children are all married into good Jatt families. Now what is 
the difference?’ she asked laughing at my question. ‘I do go to the 
mela and I certainly can wear the ghaggo.’ As I left her house, my 
young companion said to me, ‘you were right, she is not allowed 
to wear the dress. At least I have never seen her wear one all these 
years. She goes to the mela but in an ordinary dress.’ While older 
women prefer to wear the ghaggo all the time, younger women 
and children wear it only on special occasions when it is in fact, 
compulsory to wear it. These occasions are the annual mela for Mai 
and weddings within the Jatt community. At these public social 
occasions to be seen in anything other than the proper clothes is 
sacrilegious. By extension, if one is not considered to be a Jatt, 
one cannot wear the prescribed Jatt clothing. The rules relating to 
the wearing of a ghaggo as they are enunciated by the Jatt jamaat 
are thus formulated to attempt to control the body of the com- 
munity as a single, homogenous and distinct entity. 

Garasia Jatt women are immediately recognisable on the 
streets because of their distinctive dress. While many urban Jatt 
women choose not to wear this on an everyday basis, most of them 
continue to do so. In Kachchh, clothing tends to closely mark its 
wearer by religious identity. The Garasia Jatts insist on a distinct 
identity that marks them off from other Jatts and even other 
Muslims in Kachchh. This is paralleled in other fields as well. 
The Garasia Jatt jamaat has recently developed a youth wing, 
officially named the Kachchh Zilla Yuva Jatt Jamaat (Kachchh 
District Youth Jatt Jamaat). Their painted cloth banners were 
reminiscent of political party organisations. Their main goal was 
to foster awareness and education among young Jatts. They had 
even instituted an annual award ceremony where exceptionally 
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bright Jatt students were given certificates of merit and recogni- 
tion. Although these children are in schools that are not run by 
Jatts as they are part of the state’s educational system at large, the 
Jatt organisation feels that they must stand by their own people, 
providing incentive and encouragement where the state is not 
necessarily doing so. These acts all serve to underscore a distinctive 
organisation among the Jatts. 

As the earlier example of clothing regulations shows, endogamy 
is taken very seriously by the Garasia Jatt jamaat in Kachchh. It 
forms part of their discourse of maintaining group honour and 
purity of lineage. Men who marry outside the community do face 
some public censure and their wives are not allowed to participate 
as full members of the group; for instance, they are not allowed 
to wear the traditional red dress, evocative of devotion to Mai. 
However, the fate of women who dare to marry outside the com- 
munity is far more serious. During the year I was living in Kachchh, 
doing fieldwork, the big scandal within the Jatt community had 
been the marriage of the daughter of a well-respected Jatt man, 
who had access to greater reserves of social capital by virtue of 
being a member of the Congress Party, to a Khatri Muslim boy. 
Although her mother was not a Jatt woman, she was expected to 
marry within the Jatts, at least by the senior male custodians of 
the communities’ moral values, who dominate official positions 
in the jamaat. The head of the Jatt jamaat said, ‘I tell him you 
may be anyone in the Congress, or any political party, but in the 
matters of the quom [community] you know nothing.’ Underlying 
this statement is a clear idea about the ‘purity’ of the group that 
cannot be undermined by out-marriage. At the time that this 
conversation took place, he brought out a postcard addressed to 
him, which he revealed to my male research assistant, but 
declined to show me, saying it would not be proper for me to read 
it. Later my research assistant told me that the letter was written 
anonymously by a Jatt male stating that this out-marriage of a 
Jatt girl had been a matter of great shame for the community. The 
letter chastised the head of the jamaat, saying that he ought to 
be ashamed of himself for not being able to do anything about it 
as the patel of the community; that he should remove his turban 
and wear a dupatta instead. This letter is a clear challenge to the 
leader of the community for his incapacity as a man to stop what 
other men see as the moral degeneration of their women. 
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Significantly, women’s reactions to this marriage were more 
pragmatic, emphasising that the girl in question was a highly 
educated young woman with a degree in computer science from 
Rajkot; therefore why would she want to marry a Jatt man, none of 
whom had any education even remotely comparable to hers. The 
point of this discussion is that the Garasia Jatt jamaat is reputed 
to be highly conservative in matters relating to the community. 
Influences that are perceived to be from the ‘outside’ whether 
from other social groups within Kachchh, or from urban settings, 
or outside Kachchh, tend to be regarded as ‘corrupting’ to the 
community and therefore to be avoided at all costs. The marriage 
codes and dress rules are all aimed at preventing ‘outsiders’ 
into the closed circuit of Garasia Jatt social life, maintaining 
their distinction from other groups, Muslim and non-Muslim. 
The attempt by the community is to preserve the group as a 
homogenous social entity, clearly marked off from others. Yet, as I 
go on to observe, such watertight compartments of ‘us’ and ‘them’ 
are indicative only of ideological or political dispositions rather 
than a depiction of actually existing circumstances. Try as they 
might to separate themselves from every other group in Kachchh, 
whether Hindu or Muslim, in certain fields of interaction, 
there are remarkable degrees of overlap in the constitution of 
community identity, particularly in relation to Mai, who is, as I 
have indicated earlier, considered to be a core symbol of Garasia 
Jatt identification. 


The Frontiers of Faith 


As mentioned earlier, the distinctive clothing worn by the Garasia 
Jatt women constitutes a community charter in a sense, authoris- 
ing the structure and the limits of the group, marking it off from 
various categories of others. The dress has somewhat of a sacred 
power, being associated with Mai. The front part of the dress, the 
embroidered ghor is considered to bear a deep sacred power. It 
is the repository of adab as discussed earlier, and this is seen to 
affect not only the wearer but also the embroiderer. The taboos 
associated with one’s interactions with the ghor are similar to 
taboos relating to the realm of the ‘sacred’, broadly conceived, 
both in Hinduism and Islam. Traditionally, menstruating women 
were not supposed to embroider nor was the ghor ever to touch 
the ground or feet, considered to be dirty and polluting. Non-Jatts 
are not supposed to learn this sacred skill. Ghors are worn until 
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threadbare, transferring from one dress to another as they get 
worn out, being somewhat less resilient than the thickly embroi- 
dered ghor. The ideal means of disposing of an old ghor is to either 
put it into flowing water or high up on trees for the birds to carry 
away. In each case, its ritualised purity was seen to be preserved. 

The ghor enters into exchange within the Jatt community in 
a ritualised context. It is mandatory for the bride’s in-laws to 
present her with a ghor upon her marriage. For this purpose, a 
female member of the immediate family of the groom — usually his 
mother, but occasionally an aunt — will embroider a ghor for the 
incoming daughter-in-law. Among more upwardly mobile, urban 
Jatts, women had not learnt the traditional embroidery from their 
mothers and were thus unable to embroider themselves. In these 
cases, an embroidered ghor would be bought from a village. In 
these rural contexts, Jatt women continue to embroider on a day- 
to-day basis. Urbanites who sought ghors for a marriage in the 
family would first approach someone in their ancestral village for 
an embroidered heirloom or a new creation, and if this option did 
not exist they would go to any Jatt village to buy one. 

Although articulated as an exclusive symbol of the Garasia 
Jatt jamaat, Mai also occupies a somewhat ambiguous position 
in the religious landscape of Kachchh, for, as a sacred female 
figure, she also partakes of a larger mythic universe of goddess 
worship in Kachchh. From this perspective, she may be seen as 
sharing a number of attributes with various goddesses within 
the local Hindu pantheon. At the most inclusive level, the old 
princely state of Kachchh had its own tutelary deity, Ashapura 
Mata, who presided over a hierarchy of subjects from the king to 
the commoner. She also presided over a hierarchy of other minor 
goddesses. These other goddesses are drawn from a range of 
Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic traditions. Apart from other minor 
and not-so-minor tutelary goddesses or matas in Kachchh and 
Saurashtra like Khodiyar, Ambaji, Momai, Hinglaj, there are also 
numerous smaller goddesses tied into particular localities and 
associated with various functions. Thus there is Sitala for the 
cure of smallpox, Randel for fertility and Hadakvai to cure hydro- 
phobia, among numerous others. Although she is associated almost 
exclusively with the Muslim Jatts, I shall suggest that Mai could 
also be understood as a hybrid symbol of shared devotional prac- 
tice especially as manifested in the figure of the goddess (see e.g., 
Bayly 1986; 1989). 
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In the rich pantheon of stories that are recounted around the 
figure of Mai, one considerable theme associates her with the set- 
tlement (and concomitant adoption of Islam) by the Jatts over a 
defined spatial area that, through her, becomes infused with no- 
tions of territoriality, justice and good governance. This strand is 
reminiscent of many other holy figures, regarded as key agents in 
the sedentarising, civilising and spreading of Islam among pre- 
Islamic, particularly nomadic peoples. At the core of the myths 
around the figure of Mai is an injunction to tell the truth and to 
live within a just system. Mai consecrates the space of her shrine, 
but also enjoins her believers to congregate annually to reaffirm 
their identity as a group. With Mai, the Garasia Jatts try to emerge 
as a defined and immutable corporate group. As her mythology 
reveals, Mai has a clear relationship to territory; she is born in 
Sindh and comes into Kachchh through the western border, in 
order to spread knowledge of Islam. In the miracles attributed to 
her, she is believed to have pointed out the source of a holy spring 
that is revered for its curative properties. By singling out a spring 
and a tree which would stand as witness for the dispensing of 
justice to the Jatt community, Mai identifies a special area which 
was charged with barakat (grace). This area became naturalised in 
Jatt collective memory as ‘Mai’s place’ and is the spot for her annual 
three-day ‘urs. Apart from the Garasia Jatts, large numbers of 
Rabaris, a Hindu herding community, also believe in the spiritual 
powers of Mai. The sacred spring close to her dargah is believed to 
cure hydrophobia, and throughout the year, devotees bring people 
to drink its water. In Kachchh, where many communities, both 
Hindu and Muslim, tend towards animal rearing, the human- 
animal relationship is significant. Thus the belief that if someone 
is bitten by an animal, they need to be cured. Significantly, Mai is 
known across Kachchh for her ability to cure hydrophobia, much 
like Hadakvai Mata in Saurashtra. We can thus locate Mai as 
part of a much larger life world that is local to the region, sharing 
attributes across religious traditions that are usually considered 
to be distinct. 

It is interesting to further unpack the significance of hydropho- 
bia in the context of Mai. A rather obvious interpretation would 
have to do with the fact of the shrine and the spring being an 
affirmation of a human community, marked off from the animal, 
emphasising justice and truth. This is also significant given the 
fact that the Jatts have been a pastoral community, and animals 
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figure prominently as the chief source of their livelihood. But it 
is also interesting to look at this belief as an element in a larger 
mythic universe within the devotional field of Islam. A female pir 
is not a very common occurrence in South Asian Islam. In South 
Asia and the Middle East, Muslim holy people who are canonised 
as pirs, have dargahs dedicated to them and annual ‘urs celebra- 
tions institutionalised around them are usually male. The female 
voice in Islam has usually been located in the figure of the living 
mystic (Abbas 2002; Pemberton 2004). Mai is a significant excep- 
tion to this rule for she is a woman who has an entire system of 
devotion built up around her. In Kachchh, her dargah is like any 
other dargah, but she is the only woman to command such an edi- 
fice. To my knowledge and that of my informants in Kachchh, all 
the other dargahs were exclusively male. Although women related 
to the main pir may be buried in the dargah complex, primary 
devotional practice is focused usually on the central tombs which 
are always those of men. What is still missing in the literature 
on women and Islam is an analysis of the woman as pir herself. 
Pemberton discusses women who become powerful as ‘de facto 
pirs’ within the institutional context of a shrine, especially if they 
are related by blood ties to the living male pir such as his mother 
or sister. She argues that in some shrines, women come to play key 
roles as practitioners, often developing a network of clients who 
come to them for intercession with the saint. Abbas discusses the 
role of women within the shrine system primarily in terms of their 
role as musicians and singers of devotional songs. Yet Mai is given 
the same kind of institutional position that is usually reserved for 
male pirs within Islam. Other than the writings on the woman 
saint Rabia of Basra in Iraq (Smith 1928) and Bon Bibi in Bengal 
(Fruzzetti 1980; Ghosh 2005) there is barely any other evidence 
of women who function as pirs in their own right, and command 
their own shrine complexes and ‘urs celebrations.° Women tend 
to figure in the literature as devotees rather than as recipients of 
devotion. 

Outside of this context, I had not come across female pirs, ei- 
ther in person or in ethnographic literature. The closest example 
is the woman saint Rabia of Basra in Iraq, and in fact many of the 
miracle stories attributed to Mai are almost identical to those that 
have been documented for Rabia (see, e.g., Smith 1928). However, 
Kachchh and Saurashtra are well-known for the widespread 
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practice of goddess worship among Hindus. In fact, Tambs-Lyche 
(1997; 2004) argues that over time this region has witnessed 
a progressive displacement of the goddess by a more overtly 
masculine religiosity, associated with the mercantile Vaishya 
model, where the goddess is replaced by Kshatriya gods like Ram. 
While my own observations do not necessarily contradict this 
at a higher level of generalisation, it also remains true that the 
goddess retains a large degree of local influence within Kachchh. 
At the household level and for wish-fulfilment at an individual 
level, Hindu devotees are still more likely to approach one of 
the numerous goddesses in their pantheon rather than a more 
distant masculine deity such as Ram, even though temples to the 
latter seem to be rapidly on the increase. But public displays of 
religiosity need not adequately mimic private instances of faith. 
Ashapura Mata’s temple is always packed to capacity on Tuesday, 
for it is ‘her’ day, and the day devotees go to give thanks for wishes 
granted. Given the elaborate order of faith around Mai, perhaps then 
we ought to locate her significance as a female pir within this 
larger cultural context of goddess worship, especially at the more 
local and village level. Is it not possible for Mai to have emerged 
among the Muslim Jatts as a popular deity of the same order that 
other Hindu communities had for their goddesses? The figure of 
the goddess is merged with the attributes of pir in Mai. Yet, there 
is no doubt amongst her Jatt followers that she constitutes a 
properly ‘Islamic’ tradition. As mentioned earlier, rules relating to 
dress, adab and conduct are germane to how the followers of Mai 
see themselves as being good Muslims, following the path of faith 
and life as deemed correct by Mai. In this, they are often chastised 
by other Muslims in Kachchh, including other Jatt communities 
such as the Daneta, for what is seen as ‘un-Islamic’ behaviour. 
This critique comes in the wake of the oft-repeated refrain that 
the Garasia Jatts worship Mai as a goddess instead of focusing 
on the traditional ‘pillars of Islam’ constituted by regular praying, 
fasting, pilgrimage to Mecca, and so on. 


Concluding Comments 


Present-day commemorations of Mai have to contend with dis- 
courses of Islamic reform that condemn the worship of saints 
among Muslims. Despite internal challenges to the idea of wor- 
shipping Mai like a saint or goddess, the Garasia Jatts as a whole 
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attempt to render their adherence to Mai more tenaciously than 
ever. This is reflected in a tightening of the rules regarding jamaat 
activity, closing the boundary around them, and attempting to pro- 
duce themselves as a homogenous corporate group. By holding 
on to Mai as such a marker of difference — from other Jatts and 
even other Muslims in Kachchh — the Garasia Jatts do not seek 
recourse to a ‘prior’ tradition that is under threat, but in fact this 
tradition is produced objectively during this historical moment. 
In contemporary Kachchh, Mai is produced as far more than a 
spiritual symbol. She acquires her importance as an emblem of 
community that is unique to the Garasia Jatts, marking them 
distinct from all other Muslim groups in Kachchh. This emphasis 
on community as a definable, separate entity becomes a pressing 
concern for the Jatts given their location along the interstices of 
the nation-state, along the border between Kachchh and Sindh. As 
Muslims who inhabit this border, and who maintain close kinship 
relations with other Garasia Jatts across the border in Sindh, 
they are marked by the state as transgressive subjects, defying 
the proposed impermeability of the border as seen by the state. 
Defending their identity as unique, holding on to the distinct 
symbol of Mai, the Garasia Jatts simultaneously resist assimilation 
into the universalising norm presented to them by the proponents 
of Islamic reform (who would dismiss Mai as ‘un-Islamic’) as well 
as the Gujarati state’s designation of them as minority Muslims. 
The manner in which Mai figures among Garasia Jatt belief does 
not preclude other emblems of Islam such as prayer or reading the 
Qu’ran for instance; Mai is seen not as a supplement to these other 
practices, but as an addition to them — and it is important to note 
that this addition is one that is seen as entirely non-contradictory 
to the Islamic ideal. The goddess and the pir are fused in the figure 
of Mai, both of whom are seen as pathways to the infinite, to Allah, 
and to Islam. What is instructive in the manner in which this is 
achieved, is that there is an acknowledgement of the heterogenous 
principle — of plurality — that is built into the very foundation of 
belief. Being Muslim for the Garasia Jatts therefore, by definition, 
engages with other ways of being, in a non-threatening and non- 
contradictory unity. 


S 
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Notes 


1. I am grateful to Professor Vinod Jairath, Huma Kidwai, Professor 
T. N. Madan and Deepak Mehta for their comments on the essay. Many 
thanks also to Zarin Ahmad, Rowena Robinson and Beheroze Shroff. 

2. For key arguments in the debate see Ahmad (1972; 1981), Das (1984), 

Minault (1984), Robinson (1983; 1986). 

. This was argued early on by Ahmad (1972; 1973; 1981). 

. See Ibrahim (2009). 

A recent ethnography of the women’s piety movement in Egypt 

(Mahmood 2005) also addresses similar themes. 

6. Ghosh (2005: 85-88, 127, 204-6) identifies Bon Bibi with a syncretic 
Hindu—Muslim folk tradition of Bengal. 
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We are Different from 
Shias Here; We are Different from 
lranis There: Irani Shias in Hyderabad 


Vinod K. Jairath and Huma R. Kidwai 
Z 


Introduction 


Muslims, at over 138 million, constitute 13.4 per cent of India’s 
population of more than a billion. Yet there is a serious dearth of 
sociological research material related to not only Indian Muslims 
but South Asian Muslims in general, as reported in scholarly 
collections.: Recent interest in South Asian Muslims is influenced 
by the need to challenge certain stereotypes based on the con- 
struction of monolithic Islam and homogenisation of Muslim 
communities. Diversity in lived Islam is examined by focusing 
on specific Muslim communities. An excellent collection has put 
together a number of studies of such communities in South Asia 
in terms of three ‘key themes’, namely: (a) attributes of cultural 
identity, (b) modes of social organisation, and (c) dimensions of 
power (Madan 2001: 11). Our interest here is in exploring the 
dimensions of identity in the case of a small Muslim community. 
In recent years there have been two major concerns with re- 
spect to Muslim communities, especially in societies where they 
constitute a minority. These follow from an increasing trend to- 
wards sharpening of boundaries between Muslims and others in 
such societies. The two problems, which are closely interlinked, are: 


1) Perception of increasing purification and homogenisation 
or Islamisation of communities which used to be seen as 
many more entities than merely being Muslim. 
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2) Exclusion, ghettoisation, and ethnicisation of Muslim 
minority communities which are seen as homogeneous 
(Kastoryano 2002: 28). This is related to the issues of pov- 
erty, insecurity and marginalisation of a significantly large 
number of what is actually a heterogeneous ‘community’. 


In the Indian context in particular, and South Asian context 
in general, these issues translate into discussions on composite 
or syncretic culture and liminal or fuzzy identities as opposed to 
ideas of fundamental fault lines between Hindus and Muslims. 
The problem of marginalisation of Muslim communities has been 
highlighted recently by what is popularly known as the Sachar 
Committee Report of 2006.” Thus the two issues have been de- 
bated in terms of the following: 


1) Research done on festivals and celebrations particularly at 
Sufi shrines and a focus on several Muslim communities 
displaying liminal/fuzzy identities which incorporated 
elements from both Hinduism and Islam. This kind of 
research became particularly important in India dur- 
ing the 1990s in response to the political rise of the Hindu 
Right. 

2) The recent recognition of high levels of deprivation among 
and discrimination against particularly the lower classes 
of local converts to Islam (Government of India 2006). 
There has also been an increasing trend towards exclusion 
and ghettoisation, especially after each ‘communal riot’. 


Despite these trends, it is clear that there is so much diversity 
in Muslim communities and this heterogeneity needs to be recog- 
nised. As Varshney (2002: 109) argues, if there is ‘communal’ vio- 
lence amidst 18 per cent of the urban population in India, then 
82 per cent of the urban Indian population has been peaceful and 
free from communal violence. Understanding this phenomenon 
requires a focus on specific Muslim communities with emphasis on 
the ordinary and the everyday. It allows us to see ‘borderlands’ and 
permeable ‘frontiers’ of complex interactions between different 
communities rather than rigidly and sharply drawn boundaries of 
inclusion and exclusion. 
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The issue of ‘boundaries/borders’ and ‘borderlands/frontiers’ 
is not easily resolved since there are multiple actors engaged in 
defining identity of a particular community. As Rowena Robinson 
questions, ‘are we speaking of internal understandings of com- 
munity identity, the ways in which other communities look at 
a particular group, or the ways in which the state or political 
authorities define and label groups within a particular territory?’ 
(Robinson 2003: 287). The question is not which one of the above 
identities is most prominent in a given context. We find that 
all the identities are simultaneously significant to the members 
of a particular community and these weave a complex web of 
boundaries and frontiers with other communities and the state. 

We find it useful in understanding identities to deploy the con- 
cept of ‘boundary’ or ‘border’ — implying well-defined sharp and 
rigid lines of inclusion and exclusion — on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the critically re-evaluated notion of the ideologically 
implicated ‘frontier’ or the neutral ‘borderlands’ implying domains 
of complex cultural interaction with others. Grand narratives 
of identities, and identification by the state, arrive at master 
cleavages or fault lines in a particular society and draw well- 
defined boundaries of inclusion and exclusion. On the other hand, 
the term ‘frontier’ has been impregnated with new meanings, 
different from its earliest use to reflect ‘a uniquely colonial view 
of places and processes of encounter between colonizing people, 
indigenous inhabitants, and natural landscapes’ (Furniss 2006). 
In the new imagining of the idea of frontier, a zone of intricate 
cultural interaction is emphasised. It implies an attempt to re- 
cover multiple voices of the ordinary people and destabilises the 
demands in grand narratives of oppositional categories of self and 
other. It shows negotiation, contestation, adaptation, contradic- 
tion and transformation in interaction with various other groups 
or communities. We will examine in this essay, through boundar- 
ies and frontiers, the complex interactions and identity percep- 
tions of a small Muslim community in Indian Hyderabad. 

Most of the Muslims in Hyderabad are concentrated in its 
‘old city’ area. They are a collection of descendents of people of 
Afghan, Arab, African, Turk, Mughal and Persian origin along 
with a large number of converts. By now their ‘lived Islam’ is 
distinctly Indian in character. In this essay, we have focused on 
the ‘community’ of ‘Iranis’ who are all Shia, who have been located 
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in Hyderabad for the last sixty—seventy years.5 We have attempted 
here to examine the complexity of constituting identities through 
this small community of approximately 2,000 Iranis. The essay 
is based on intensive open-ended interviews, carried out during 
November 2006—March 2007, of thirty respondents, nearly half 
of them being women. This sample was selected purposely to 
include respondents from different classes and status categories. 

The essay is divided into five sections. After the first, the intro- 
duction, a historical background of the migration of various 
Muslim groups into Hyderabad is given. It also clarifies the dis- 
tinction between Shias from Iran who migrated to the Deccan 
over the last five centuries and those Shias from Yezd province 
of Iran who came during the twentieth century.® In the third 
section, a basic profile of Irani Shias (largely Yezdis) in Hyderabad 
is presented. Section four deals with the identity question by 
examining four levels: religious/communal (Hindu—Muslim); 
nationality (Indian—Iranian); sectarian (Shia—Sunni and Irani 
Shia—Other Shia); and intra-community heterogeneity (class/ 
status). These are not simple mutually exclusive binary oppositions 
but allow us to present a complex and, at times, contradictory 
nature of context-dependent levels of identity which challenge 
any essentialist and monolithic constructions or representations. 
We have explored the deployment of the concepts of boundary 
and borderlands or frontiers to understand the nature of Irani 
Shia identity in the conclusion of the essay. 


Historical Background of Migration 
into Hyderabad 


Peninsular India was called the Dakhan or Deccan, now compris- 
ing the states of Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Goa. Muslims, as maritime mercantile communities, started arriv- 
ing on the western coast of India, including in the Konkan region 
of Maharashtra, towards the end of the seventh century (Khalidi 
2006: 13). However, the large-scale movement of Muslims into 
the Deccan started during the early fourteenth century, with the 
invasion of the Deccan by the Delhi Sultanate. As Khalidi states, 
‘Other than the horse dealers and other merchants on the coast, 
the bulk of the fledging Muslim groups during this period formed 
a military aristocracy thinly spread over the main population 
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centres .... In the Deccan, migration from Persia, Hadramawt, 
coastal southern Yemen, the horn of Africa, Afghanistan, and 
modern North West Frontier Province continued even till the 
1940s’ (Khalidi 2006: 139). 

Muslims in the Deccan set up a kingdom, independent of 
Delhi Sultans, known as Bahmani Sultanate (1347-1518), which 
spawned a distinct dialect and literature, music, art and architec- 
ture and a distinct culture which was called by the name ‘Deccani’. 
When the Bahmani Sultanate broke up in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, five new kingdoms emerged. Three of these soon declared 
the state religion as Shi’ism and pledged notional allegiance to the 
Shah of Iran. One ruler was Qutb-ul-Mulk, the first of the seven 
kings of the Qutb Shahi dynasty (1518-1687) who took control of 
Golconda. He was originally from Hamadan in Persia. The fifth 
king of this dynasty, Mohammed Quli Qutb Shah (1580-1612) 
planned and built the city of Hyderabad, by which name later on, 
the state was referred to.” Hyderabad became an affluent centre 
of trade and culture in South Asia. In 1687, Moghul emperor 
Aurangzeb overran Deccan and put an end to this dynasty. How- 
ever, Aurangzeb did not stay to affect any changes and his death 
in 1707 brought weak successors to the throne, resulting in the 
break up of the vast Moghul Empire. Mir Qamaruddin Nizam- 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, a Turkic Sunni nobleman from Bukhara 
(Uzbekistan) in Moghul service as governor of Deccan, took over 
the reigns of Hyderabad state in 1723. The Asaf Jahi dynasty ruled 
over the largest princely state of India for 225 years (1723-1948) 
through seven rulers until the Indian union militarily took over 
in September 1948 from the last Nizam, Osman Ali Khan. In the 
service of the Nizams, as in Qutb Shah’s, there were many ministers 
and bureaucrats who were Persian Shias. They came to the Deccan 
as scholars, clerics, architects, builders, artisans and bureaucrats. 
These Persians completely assimilated into the Deccani society; 
they are referred to simply as Shias, without reference to their place 
of origin. Persian had been the official language of Hyderabad for 
three hundred years until the end of nineteenth century. At the 
time of the arrival of Yezdis, most of the urban population was 
familiar with the Persian language and the Persianate culture as 
well as its sufi traditions. The official language remained Urdu for 
the next fifty years until 1948.8 
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The Irani Shias 


Meanwhile, much of the present-day Iran was ruled by the Qajar 
dynasty until the early twentieth century (1925) when Reza Shah 
Pahlavi took over as shehenshah (King of Kings). The social 
structure, with the elite comprising Qajar princes, tribal chief- 
tains, religious leaders, governors, bureaucrats and land owners, 
on the one hand, and the rest as commoners, on the other, was 
marked by the concentration of wealth at the top and abject 
poverty at the bottom. Political upheavals and instability added 
to the uncertainties in the lives of the poor. 

The Iranis who migrated to India from early to mid-twentieth 
century, were almost exclusively from the poor desert province 
of central Iran — Yezd. These were peasant-class males, below 
18 yrs of age, unskilled and almost illiterate.” They were basically 
economic refugees facing stark poverty at home. There were no 
hard borders or passport/visa requirements before Indian inde- 
pendence. 

The preferred route of migration was Yezd—Bombay—Pune-— 
Hyderabad. The last migration was mostly during or immediately 
after the partition riots in Bombay in 1947, although some had 
migrated here earlier. Hyderabad, ruled by the Nizam, was 
considered safe for Muslims. Migrations from Iran stopped in the 
early 1950s except for a small number of political exiles in 1979 
(Iranian Revolution) and women who were married to second- 
and third-generation migrant Irani men in Hyderabad. Two of our 
respondents were women who had married Indian men (one to a 
Sunni and the other to a Dawoodi Bohra) when they were working 
as doctors in Iran. However, internal migration of Iranis from 
Bombay and Pune continued, though in much smaller numbers. 
Hyderabad seemed familiar because of the language, culture and 
a sizeable Shia population. 

Not being educated or particularly skilled in any trade, the 
Yezdis at first worked at menial tasks in street side cafes and later 
grouped together to set up cafes of their own in Bombay, Pune 
and Hyderabad. Their presence is confined to these three cities in 
India. There are about 350 ‘Irani’ families in Hyderabad and an 
estimated 250 cafes owned by them. Most of the Yezdi immigrants 
are in this business. Usually between five and ten Iranis have 
shares in a café. Each person tends to have a share in five to seven 
cafes simultaneously. Every two or three years, partners hold an 
auction of the management rights. The one who bids most returns 
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per month per share becomes the managing partner for the next 
two- or three-year term. The volumes and the margins in the food 
industry, as well as extremely low overheads, result in high profits. 
Contracts between Iranis are by word and not through written 
documents. There are few (perhaps only 5 per cent) Iranis who 
can be considered lower middle class. The rest are fairly affluent. 

The level of education is low amongst Irani men; most drop 
out after class 12. Few are graduates and these are professionally 
qualified — doctors, engineers and architects. There are some 
fashion models and actors as well. Irrespective of their quali- 
fications, they fully or partially participate in the café business, 
probably because the returns are high and the businesses are 
mostly inherited. Some of the younger generation now want to 
migrate to the US or Australia or the Gulf countries. 

However, young Irani women seem to be doing better in educa- 
tion than the Irani men. They have taken up professional courses 
in medicine, engineering, computers, business management, etc. 
Many are working in Business Process Outsourcing, or BPOs, 
while pursuing higher studies.*° Ambition and the desire to 
achieve success in careers seem to get more support from their 
mothers than from their fathers. Such women find it difficult to 
get a suitable match within the community as there is only a small 
number of professionally qualified men and they generally prefer 
less qualified, homemakers for wives. 

To preserve their language and culture, they set up an institution 
in the 1950s, called the Darbar e Hussaini (Hussain’s Court) at 
Purani Haveli in the old city area. The committee that looks after 
the affairs of this institution is called the Anjuman, short for 
Anjuman e ittehadia e Iraniaan e Deccan (Association for the 
Unity of Iranians of Deccan). It is an elected body. The Anjuman 
holds majalees, and a session of religious instruction for all Iranis 
on Thursday evenings." An important observation is the absence 
of a madrasa of any kind in the community. It may be attributed 
to the fact of economic prosperity of the community members, 
making access to the mainstream education easy. 

In the last generation, Irani girls married young — while still 
in high school; generally the marriages were arranged to parallel 
cousins. The order of preference for marriage alliances is first with 
Iranis from Iran, then migrant Iranis, Twelver Shias, and finally 
Sunni Muslims. Marriages between Iranis and non-Muslims are 
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rare. Unlike other Muslim communities in India, there is no dowry 
and meher is very high. Wedding expenses are shared by both 
sides. All marriages in this community are monogamous. 


Identities 


The identity question for Irani Shias in Hyderabad can be exam- 
ined at the levels of religion, sect, nationality and class/status. 
We find that these cannot be understood by always drawing neat 
boundaries which create mutually exclusive spaces. Along with 
‘boundaries’, there exist spaces where markers of identities such 
as religion, language, marriage, dress, food and festivals inter- 
penetrate and create a web of complex relations, sometimes con- 
tradictory in nature. Such spaces are non-homogeneous. Ethnic 
‘borders’ or ‘boundaries’ fail to capture the nature of such spaces 
which may not be exclusionary. Therefore we have deployed the 
concept of ‘borderlands’ or ‘frontiers’ to understand the nature of 
identities. 

‘Boundaries’ constitute lines of separation and highlight the 
exclusivity of the spaces they enclose, whereas ‘frontiers’ are inter- 
faces between spaces, across which interaction — positive and 
negative — constantly takes place. ‘Communities’ which encounter 
‘others’ in a particular historical context simultaneously attempt 
to reach out and adapt to various others as well as make efforts 
to create exclusive spaces within which they can retain their 
distinctness. These processes create boundaries, and frontiers 
which are fluid and dynamic. 


Religion/communal: Hindu-Muslim 


Considering the fact that Hindu-Muslim distinction has been 
quite central in Indian polity and society for at least a century 
now, it is interesting to note that for the Iranis in Hyderabad 
this distinction is not a prominent one. Most of the Iranis in 
our sample said that they had cordial relations with Hindus in 
their neighbourhoods. They had Hindu friends and participated 
in their festivals. Several Irani respondents said that Hindus in 
Hyderabad treated them ‘as Iranis and not as Muslims’. They 
blamed the mullahs and politicians for creating differences 
between people and encouraging violence. In the initial stages of 
migration, perhaps in the interest of creating common spaces and 
civic networks, as well as overcoming the problem of not having 
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access to Irani women, inter-marriages with Indian women — Shia, 
Sunni and Hindu — were common. After a generation of residence 
in India and with better economic status Irani men returned to 
Iran to marry and bring back women of ‘their own kind’. Those 
who married outside the community (and their offspring) faced 
exclusion, thus making for a boundary. In the third generation, 
with higher literacy, prosperity and globalisation, marriages are 
becoming more open. However, it being a small community, such 
marriages are still too few. The boundary is transforming slowly 
into a frontier. 

Iranis have been participating in Hindu festivals like Ganesh 
Chaturthi and Holi, which are celebrated in processions in public 
spaces. This is significant in the background of increasing 
communal divide in the last two decades all over India. In fact, 
many Iranis spoke of the religion of humanity and some claimed 
that they kept the holy books of Quran, Geeta and the Bible at 
home. In this respect, the relations between Hindus and Irani 
Shias are more like a frontier. Iranis are not concentrated in any 
part of the city and there is no sense of ghettoisation among them. 
In general, they have not been affected by communal riots. 


Sectarian: Shia-Sunni/lrani Shia-other Shia 


Another significant distinction made by Iranis in Hyderabad is 
between Shias and Sunnis. Interestingly, one of our respondents 
said, in a particular context, that ‘there were only “Iranis” living in 
a locality; there were no Muslims’. By Muslims, he was referring to 
Sunnis in Hyderabad. Iranis here specify their religion (mazhab) 
as Shia generally and rarely describe themselves as Muslims. 
Twelver Shi’ism seems central to their identity. Almost all said 
they pray thrice a day. The men insist that the women in their 
homes must pray regularly. Not complying with it may be grounds 
for divorce. Mantau and Headscarf/Chador are insisted upon. 
Majlis in Muharram is attended with regularity. 

Some of our Irani respondents said that there was no discrim- 
ination between different social and economic categories or groups 
in Iran and that inter-community marriages with other Muslim 
sects or with Arabs, Armenians, Afghans and Parsis were com- 
mon. However, in India, the Irani community now tries to be 
endogamous and marriages with Sunnis are frowned upon and 
can lead to exclusion from social interaction. Alliances with their 
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offspring are avoided, unlike those who marry Hindus converted 
to Shia Islam. Men from economically weaker sections of the 
community seem to end up marrying Sunni women. Shias and 
Sunnis generally pray in their separate mosques. However, 
unlike other parts of South Asia, no Shia—Sunni conflict has been 
witnessed in Hyderabad. Whereas marriages and worship create 
clear boundaries between Irani Shias and the Sunnis, they, at the 
same time, share much as Muslims and Hyderabadis. 

Shi’ism is a common space with their compatriots in Iran. It 
is common with other Shias in Hyderabad, yet it constitutes a 
boundary with them because they consider some rituals and 
ceremonies of Indian Shias to have become ‘Hinduised’ while they 
still follow the dictates of ulema in Iran to keep it as close to its 
‘original’ form as possible. They say, ‘Mohurram is observed with 
a great deal of bloodshed and self flagellation by Indian Shias. 
Irani matam is symbolic and blood is donated instead. Mohurrum 
processions and alams and rituals are influenced by Hinduism.” 
First-generation Iranis celebrate Nauroze and follow the pre- 
Islamic sun calendar as in Iran in addition to other Shia Muslim 
festivals held by the Islamic lunar calendar.*° 

The distinctions within Shias are also significant for the ‘Tranis’. 
The Khojas and Bohras, with further sub-divisions internally, 
are two indigenous Shia trader communities from the state of 
Gujarat in India; these communities converted to Shia Islam in 
the eleventh century and still retain a significant part of Hindu 
customs and traditions, including life cycle ceremonies and rituals. 
Iranis see them as inferior Shias. Darbar e Hussaini is a space of 
exclusion even from other Shias. 


Nationality: Indian-Iranian 


One of the key identity-distinctions for the Irani Shias in 
Hyderabad is between Indians and Iranians. It is not a simple 
opposition and there are complex constructions of Iran and India 
and of Hyderabad within India. 

Contradictory images of Iran are constituted. Positive aspects 
include the following: (a) Brahmins in India constitute the intel- 
lectual class. They were Aryans and so are Iranians. Iranians are 
also intellectually superior; hence Persianate culture dominated 
central and South Asia through the medieval times. However, 
unlike in India (b) mullahs in Iran are not ignorant; they are 
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highly educated and there are special institutions/universities 
for this purpose. (c) Iran is very clean. (d) In Iran, women can 
pray at the mosques. (e) Women are more secure and their suicide 
rate is less in Iran. There is no violence against women; referring 
to rapes and dowry deaths. (f) At weddings, Iranians like to sing 
and dance, unlike in India, referring to Muslims in Hyderabad 
who do not. It can be seen here that ‘India’ is employed to mean 
different entities. Sometimes it is ‘all Indians’; at other times, it 
refers to ‘Iranis in Hyderabad’; and it can also imply ‘old Shias in 
Hyderabad’ or ‘Sunnis’. 

Negative constructions of Iran, in opposition to India, include 
the following: (a) There are too many restrictions and there is no 
democracy or freedom of speech, (b) There are hardly any sources 
of entertainment there, (c) People there are polite but very shrewd, 
(d) Iranians cannot be trusted. ‘We are simple. They are clever.’ 
‘We’ and ‘they’ do not imply the same entities always. ‘They’ in one 
context becomes ‘we’ in another context. (e) Iranians ill-treat us 
as ‘Indians’. One of our respondents said that ‘they call us “Hindi” 
in Iran and do not accept us as Muslims. They greet us with the 
Hindu “Namaste”? Another said that they treat us as kafirs. 
Several said that their Hyderabadi accent of speaking Persian is 
ridiculed. Interestingly, their common language constituted the 
line of segregation. All except three of the respondents said that 
they would never go back to settle down in Iran, despite the oil 
economy boom and the presence of their kin. 

One of the respondents said that ‘Saudis also do not treat 
Indians well’. An Irani male respondent said that ‘Arabs are rude 
to South Asians whereas Iranians are polite’. An Indian Irani 
doctor, who had worked for several years in Saudi Arabia, said 
that ‘Saudis are arrogant. We are treated as modern slaves there.’ 
Thus, in opposition to a country like Saudi Arabia, India and Iran 
acquire positive value while, in another context, Saudi Arabia and 
Iran stand together in opposition to India in terms of respecting 
or not respecting Indian Islam. 

In a family, some members may hold Indian passports, while 
others may hold Irani passports by choice. The former have in- 
tegrated into Hyderabadi society and see no future in Iran while 
the latter keep it as an instrument of opportunity that could allow 
them to travel easily between the two countries and set up busi- 
nesses on both sides, apart from keeping contact with their kin. 
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All our respondents agreed that what is called Irani food in 
Hyderabad — biryani, haleem, even Irani chai — is not Irani at 
all. Many respondents said, ‘Irani food is bland and doesn’t taste 
good. We are fond of Hyderabadi spicy and sour tasting dishes.’ 

The first-generation migrants speak Persian at home, while 
the second- and third-generation Iranis speak Hyderabadi Urdu 
dialect. Thus Persian constituted an interface with the hosts. As they 
integrated into Hyderabadi society, their accent of Persian became 
distinctly Urdu and the families began to speak Urdu at home. 
In the last two decades, in a bid at cultural revivalism, Persian is 
once again being increasingly used at home, having mutated from 
an interface to a boundary, since no other community, including 
older Irani families, speaks Persian in Hyderabad now. 

The last two generations of Iranis have had mainstream 
education in schools where English is the medium of instruction. 
They have learnt Hindi and the local language Telugu as well. Now 
Telugu is the language of their clientele and English is of course 
the language of commerce and official transactions. The web of 
languages now constitutes a frontier of communication. 

Women from Iran, married to second- or third-generation Irani 
migrant men (even kin) do not seem to find it easy to adjust to the 
life here. Men also see women born and brought up in Iran as being 
very ‘demanding’ and ‘difficult to control’. Domestic violence and 
divorce are common in the community. They follow mixed Irani- 
Hyderabadi wedding rituals. ‘We are comfortable in Hyderabad 
because the language, architecture and culture are very similar to 
ours.’ They say ‘We are Irani only in name; otherwise we are pucca 
Hyderabadis — Indians!’ 

Wives are not allowed to work. They require the permission 
of their husbands to go out or meet others or even to answer 
phone calls at home. To receive visitors or to go out, they are 
required to wear mantau (a long coat) and head scarf. It may be 
mentioned here that women from no other Muslim group wear 
this kind of purdah in India. In Iran women wear minis/middis or 
trousers/jeans at home and are always heavily made up and cover 
themselves with mantau when going out. In Hyderabad they are 
dressed in saris and salwar suits and make-up is seen as cheap. 
They prefer to wear light, western-style jewellery. 

The Irani Shias do not vote in Indian or Iranian elections. 
Although one or two have joined Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP, 
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the right wing Hindu party) and Samajwadi Party (secularist 
party), they keep clear of Pan-Islamic organisations and ‘Muslim 
politics’. They, however, seem to be affected by the political and 
religious developments in Iran. For them, the Iranian clerics are 
the ultimate religious authority and any clarification on the subject 
can only be asked of them. Civil disputes amongst them are settled 
through arbitration by the Anjuman or the Consulate. The Shia 
Muslim Personal Law Board, the Waqf Board or the civil courts 
are rarely if at all approached. Marriages are also registered in the 
Consulate. Thus, the Iranis keep a close contact with their ‘roots’. 


Intra-community heterogeneity: Class/status 


Finally, there is an important distinction, based on a mix of class 
and status, within the ‘community’ of Iranis. It may be seen as 
between Yezdis — those who, or whose families, migrated from 
the town or province of Yezd — and others, generally described as 
those coming from other places in Iran; the former are derisively 
labelled variously as ‘hotel people’, ‘bakery people’, or ‘café people’, 
the implication being that they are ‘uncultured’ even if they 
are prosperous now. They migrated to India as poor, illiterate, 
rural folk. 

The educated, middle-class Iranis settled in Hyderabad 
see themselves as superior and avoid social inter-course with 
‘café types’. Their social circle is based on their profession — 
irrespective of religion, region, caste, etc. They have much closer 
social interaction with the ‘Iranian consulate people’ and keep 
a distance from Darbar e Hussaini or the Anjuman. In fact, a 
successful architect said, ‘For last several decades we hold majlis 
during Muharram separate from Darbar-e-Hussaini. We do not 
invite them and they do not invite us.’ 


Conclusion 


We find complex, fluid, contextual and sometimes contradictory 
perceptions of identity and belonging among the Iranis in 
Hyderabad. It is seen from our study that there is no single pri- 
mary, essentialist or fundamental identity. National, locational, 
religious, sectarian, status and class distinctions are activated in 
different contexts. Even the terms like ‘Irani’, ‘Shia’ and ‘Muslim’ 
carry more than one meaning. In India, they see themselves as 
different from ‘local’ Shias whereas in Iran, they feel they are 
treated as Hindus or Indians. They also seem to be proud of their 
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‘Indianness’ in Iran, perhaps because they are prosperous and 
seem to enjoy more freedoms than those living there. 

In many respects, Irani Shias in Hyderabad constitute a sharply 
defined community. They, however, interact with several sig- 
nificant others like the Hindus, Sunni Muslims, Indian (Persian) 
Shias, locally converted Shia communities and Iranian citizens, 
including their own kith and kin. Complex frontiers and alliances/ 
barriers are constituted with these others in terms of economic 
activities, religious beliefs and practices, languages, dress, food 
and festivals. These frontiers are context-dependent such that 
what is included in ‘we’ in one context becomes ‘they’ in another. 
These cultural borderlands dispel the notions of monolithic 
Islam and homogeneous Muslim community and allow for greater 
opportunities in forming webs of inter-community relationships 
while simultaneously retaining a strong sense of an inclusive 
community. 


Z 
Notes 
1. For example, see Ahmad and Reifeld (2004); Hasan and Roy (2005); 
Roy (2006). 


2. Government of India (2006), popularly known as the Sachar Com- 
mittee Report, the chairman of the committee being Justice Rajinder 
Sachar. 

3. One of the many examples available is Sikand (2004: 166-86). For 
liminal identities of Muslim communities, see Mayaram (1997). 

4. For an excellent discussion on the history of the idea of ‘frontier’, see 
Furniss (2006). 

5. As part of a larger project of looking at different Muslim communities 
in Hyderabad city. 

6. The Deccan refers to peninsular India. 

7. The chief architect who planned and laid out the city was Mir Momin 
from Isfahan. The basic plan of Hyderabad was on the lines of Isfahan. 
Several other important buildings added over the next three centuries 
also were in the Persian style. 

8. Urdu was the official language of Hyderabad before independence. 
Its metaphor, syntax and much of its vocabulary was Persian as also 
its script. The medium of instruction at Osmania University, set up in 
1921, was Urdu. Also, a lot of poetry and prose was being written in 
Persian and Urdu at that time. 
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9. Men who attained the age of 18 in Iran had to join compulsory mili- 
tary service for two years. These men were trying to circumvent that 
requirement, in addition to coping with poverty, by emigrating. 

10. BPOs are offices engaged in Business Process Outsourcing. Several of 
these are ‘call centres’. Hyderabad is a major centre for such services 
in India. 

11. ‘Majalees’ is plural for ‘majlis’ meaning congregational mourning dur- 
ing the Mohurrum and Safar months of the Islamic calendar. 

12. ‘Meher’ is dower/bride price. 

13. The idol of Ganesha, the elephant-headed god, who is credited with 
powers to remove obstacles and symbolises humility, is placed at 
home, and increasingly now at street corners. The worship and fes- 
tivities go on for ten days before the idol is immersed in a water 
body. Holi is the spring festival which is celebrated by the Hindus by 
throwing colours at each other. 

14. Shi’ism allows the five times mandatory namaz to be compressed 
into three sessions. 

15. ‘Matam’ is the demonstrative congregational mourning. It may consist 
of beating the chest and forehead, weeping, and in many places in the 
world, using blades or swords on oneself to draw blood as a symbol of 
suffering in empathy with the martyrs. 

16. Nauroze is the pre-Islamic new year of the Persians celebrated ac- 
cording to the sun calendar, as also the most important festival for 
them common with the Parsis. 
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Sidis of Gujarat — A Building 
Community: Their Role in Indian 
History into Contemporary Times 


Beheroze Shroff 
Z 


Sidis are Indians of African descent — a community that has been 
mostly invisible in the study of Indian communities in general 
and Muslim communities in particular.t It may be, however, 
appropriate to add right in the beginning, that not all Sidis are 
Muslims. They are Christians in Goa and Hindus in Uttara 
Karnataka, Muslims in Hyderabad and Gujarat. In this essay, I 
explore the ‘embeddedness’ of Sidis, who are Muslims, within 
the larger Indian context, with particular reference to their intra- 
community organisations as well as intercommunity linkages 
with several other Indian religious communities including the 
Zoroastrian Parsi community to which I belong. My research is 
focused on the Sidis of Gujarat and Sidis who have migrated to 
Bombay. 

I start with a brief historical background to the Sidi presence in 
India, and then discuss the role of Sidis in Indian history, through 
the well-known example of Malik Ambar, and then move on to 
highlight the contemporary social and economic context within 
which Sidis negotiate identity based on the spiritual legacies that 
they derived from their ancestral saint, Bava Gor. I also discuss 
how the Sidis of Gujarat, as Muslims, have constructed a unique 
sense of community or Sidi jamaat, by defining their livelihood 
based on their identities as fakirs or spiritual specialists. As a com- 
munity of Sidi fakirs or healers, the racially different Sidis claim 
special powers derived from their saints, thus defining boundaries 
within which a Sidi identity is starkly different from those of other 
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communities and providing it a certain homogeneity so as to pre- 
sent themselves as a ‘caste’ to fit into the (Hindu) caste hierarchy 
of Gujarat. However, it is in the same role as spiritual specialists 
that Sidis transform delineated boundaries into ‘frontiers’ of 
interdependence and negotiation with diverse communities when 
they share the space of the shrine of Bava Gor, their spiritual 
ancestor, to whom they also trace their genealogy. I later discuss 
the heterogeneity of Sidi experience today. In the final section, I 
attempt to look at how globalisation has influenced Sidis. 


Historical Background 
to the Sidi Presence in India 


From the first century CE, in the Indian Ocean, trade between the 
African continent and India is described by historian Shanti Sadiq 
Ali as 


brisk and untrammeled, all the regions being interconnected through 
the exchange of commodities and visits of merchants. It was a self 
contained system and we come across no treaties between the kings or 
merchants regarding trading . . . the seas were common and open to all 
until the advent of the Portuguese. (Ali 1996: 17) 


Through the established trade, commerce and travel networks 
of the Indian Ocean world, Africans have been traveling to India 
as traders, merchants, soldiers, domestic servants and slaves from 
different parts of Africa, via diverse routes, through Arab traders, 
European colonisers and Gujarati merchants. A pioneering histor- 
ian of the Indian Ocean slave trade, Joseph Harris, informs us that 
before Omani Arabs and before Europeans began the slave trade 
in East Africa, Africans traveled to India as merchants and sailors 
and were represented in a variety of trades and professions. Some 
of them established families intermarrying with non-Africans 
(Harris 1996: 9). This history of migration is not a unitary or chrono- 
logically linear phenomenon. As historian Chauhan (1995: 18) 
points out, ‘Siddis or Habshis still found scattered in India do 
not claim a single descent’. At different time periods, Africans in 
India were called Habshis, Abyssinians and Sidis. In Goa they are 
known as Kafirs, Khapri or Khafris and Mulattos (Chauhan 1995: 
18). However, most of the contemporary communities of Sidis in 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Goa refer to themselves 
as Sidi.” 
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Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, a first-century Graeco-Egyptian 
guidebook for navigators provides substantial information on the 
thriving commercial centres of the Indian Ocean world. Historian 
Shanti Sadiq Ali (1996: 17) traces these ancient trade routes of 
‘the world’s busiest commercial thoroughfare’ from the Horn of 
Africa (Ethiopia, Somalia, Sudan), through the Red Sea Coast 
(Aden, Mecca, Jeddah, Mocha and Ormus), further down to the 
East African Coast (Sofala, Mozambique, Zanzibar, Mombassa, 
Kilwa and Mogadishu), moving across the ocean to the ports in 
Gujarat (Cambay, Diu, Broach and Surat), and on the Konkan 
Coast (Dhabol, Danda-Rajapuri, Chaul and Goa). According to 
historians Rahul Oka and Chapurukha Kusimba, trade between 
Africa and India included ‘commodities such as ivory, cat skins, 
rock crystals, and gold and domesticates such as sorghum and teff, 
as well as traders, soldiers and slaves’ (Oka and Kusimba 2008: 
207). Pointing to the forces of supply and demand in the Indian 
Ocean world, historian Richard Eaton states that the ‘African 
demand for Indian textiles, however, appears to have been the 
principal engine behind Ethiopia’s slave-extraction process’ 
(Eaton 2006: 119). 

Chauhan dates the transport of slaves to third century CE at 
the Konkan Coast forts such as Sopara, Kalyan, Chaul and Pal, 
which were the centres for importing Abyssinian or Ethiopian 
slaves by Arab merchants (Chauhan 1995: 2). Historian Gywn 
Campbell quotes eyewitness accounts from mid-fourteenth- 
century travelers Ibn Batutua and Tome Pires who document that 
mostly it was Abyssinian (Ethiopian) slaves that were brought 
over to coastal areas of South Asia (Campbell 2008: 22). Oka and 
Kusimba suggest that since the Abyssinians were considered naval 
experts and were employed by merchants and administrators they 
were a distinct presence ‘living on the [West] coast, in their own 
or in larger assimilated settlements well before the early medieval 
period’ (Oka and Kusimba 2008: 208). 

Historian of the Ethiopian slave trade, Richard Pankhurst, 
points out that Ethiopian slaves brought to India were converted 
to Islam, given Islamic names and introduced into Muslim-ruled 
princely states as bodyguards to royalty, administrative officials, 
domestic servants and military men, thus enabling the assimilated 
Africans to rise to positions of power brokers and often become 
rulers themselves (Pankhurst 2003: 291). Oka and Kusimba argue 
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that by the mid-sixteenth century, Africans who were brought as 
slaves or those who were fleeing the war-torn Horn of Africa made 
their way through already existing trade routes to the west coast 
of India where they were assimilated into the system by fellow 
Africans who recruited them into the slave elite much like the 
Mamluk of Egypt (Oka and Kusimba 2008: 208). 

Even as scholars Harris (1971), Pankhurst (2003), Eaton (2006), 
Oka and Kusimba (2008) and Campbell (2008) argue that slavery 
within the Indian Ocean world was different from the Atlantic 
Ocean slave trade, Eaton and Campbell suggest a nuanced ap- 
proach stressing that in the case of South Asia, one has to consider 
several forms and definitions of slavery, especially given the vast 
spectrum of ethnicities and social hierarchies that existed in South 
Asia (Eaton 2006: 2-3). Intricate social structures in the Indian 
Ocean world societies “embraced individuals in social hierarchies 
wherein each person had an allotted status that carried with it a 
multiplicity of rights and obligations, and where statuses were 
fluid and often overlapped’ (Campbell 2008: 26). 


Sidis as Power Brokers and Rulers 


Before the rise of Malik Ambar, Ruku-ud-Din Barbek, the ruler 
of Gaur in Bengal (1459-1474) was one of the first to give African 
slaves prominent positions in his administration (Chauhan 1995: 
2-3). Although several other Africans held influential positions 
in Indian history, the spectacular career of Ethiopian-born Malik 
Ambar has gained the most scholarly attention. His gradual 
ascent to power represents the complex negotiations by which 
Sidis became rulers within India. In a recent study, Richard Eaton 
traces Ambar’s career from slave to regent of Anmednagar where 
he was virtual ruler from 1600 to 1626. Born in 1548 with the 
name Chapu, Ambar was sold in slavery several times as a young 
boy. A Baghdadi merchant, recognising his intelligence, educated 
him and converted him to Islam giving him the name Ambar. He 
changed hands again and was repurchased in India in the early 
1570s at a time when the Nizam Shahi Sultanate’s army in the 
Deccan was expanding its ranks heavily by recruiting military 
slaves (Eaton 2006: 115-16). 

Ambar quickly rose to the rank of military commander under 
the Nizam Shahi rulers of the Deccan and thwarted the ambitions 
of the conquering Mughal Empire from the north, reestablishing 
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Nizam Shahi rule in the south. Part of Ambar’s success as mili- 
tary strategist is attributed to his devising guerilla-style military 
tactics, which the trained Maratha forces in his regiment launched 
against the vast Mughal armies (Eaton 2005: 128). Even the 
Portuguese, a growing force on the western coast, acknowledged 
Ambar’s military might when they had to back down and make 
political alliances with him (Chauhan 1995: 36). 

Eaton writes that Africans were a distinctive and growing pre- 
sence among the elite and as military men within the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom. Under Ambar’s command there were 10,000 Habshis. 
Surprisingly, Ambar never made claims to the throne, but con- 
tinued his unflinching support to the Nizam Shahi dynasty. In his 
role as kingmaker Ambar hand picked two successive rulers to 
the Nizam Shahi throne and even gave his daughter in marriage 
to one of them to seal his relationship to the ruling aristocracy 
(Eaton 2005: 125-26). 

An astute statesman, Ambar disbursed power with an eye to 
maintaining the racially heterogeneous composition of the region. 
Harris writes that land was allocated to Hindus, Brahmins were 
installed in key positions as financial officials and tax collectors, 
and Marathas, Arabs and Habshis held military and administrative 
positions (Harris 1971: 95). Commenting on Sidi rulers in India, 
Harris states: 


Considering how small the Siddis were in number, their influence on 
Indian history is remarkable . . . the Siddis’ maritime and military 
skills accounted for their success. It is no mean achievement that 
such a small alien group exercised so much influence on the policies 
and action of three European powers — England, Portugal and the 
Netherlands — as well as local Indian powers. (Harris 1971: 86) 


Contemporary Communities — Identity, 
Social and Economic Organisation: 
Bava Gor and the Sidis 


Scholarship on contemporary Sidi communities in India is gradu- 
ally gaining ground, as the Indian Ocean world has become a 
growing field of academic attention. The most important, ground- 
breaking work on Sidis of Gujarat was undertaken by German 
anthropologist Helene Basu in the 1980s. My own work as an ethno- 
graphic documentarian working with Sidis overlaps with Basu’s 
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work on culture and identity. Scholars like Harris (1971), Basu 
(1993; 2001), and Chauhan (1995) point out that there is no dir- 
ect link between contemporary communities of Sidis and the royal 
or military Sidis of the past. The African elite, ‘the noble Habshi 
(or Sidi) merged with the Muslim elite of former rulers’ (Basu 
2001: 262). 

Contemporary Sidi communities can be traced to a later period of 
the slave trade continued by European colonials, Arab and Gujarati 
merchants; some of the latter were settled on the Swahili Coast and 
actively resisted the abolition of slavery until 1936 (Basu 2001: 
261). In this period slaves were brought to work as domestics in 
the households of rulers of small, independent, princely states 
and for wealthy merchants for whom an African slave symbolised 
wealth and status. 

Using the concept of frontiers as permeable boundaries that can 
be negotiated, it would be productive to examine some aspects of 
the social and economic life of the contemporary Sidi community of 
Gujarat. Even though Sidis have assimilated into Gujarat in terms 
of language and dress, they maintain some elements of difference 
in terms of their social identity, in order to find a unique place into 
the caste hierarchy of Gujarat. Racially different, they devised or 
reinvented an identity that claims ancestry from saint Bava Gor 
buried in South Gujarat. 

According to Basu (1993), from the slaves who escaped princely 
or wealthy homes and slaves freed by British patrol boats in the 
mid-1800s, some found their way to the shrine of Bava Gor in 
Gujarat. The shrine thus became a refuge for men and women 
who were uprooted from different parts of Africa and who did not 
constitute a homogenous community. Basu thus sees the shrine as 
a shelter and a place of resistance and also as a space that enabled 
an inventive social organisation of a community. In Gujarat, 
Sidis were called Habshi, Badshah and sometimes, even jamadar 
(scavenger), the latter indicates some reference to the perception 
of Sidis as a lower-caste community (Shroff film1990). 

Although there are no historical records of Bava Gor’s life there 
is a vibrant Sidi oral tradition surrounding Bava Gor, constructed 
by Sidis in order to reinvent an identity that would enable them to 
erase memories of slavery and link them to a different genealogy. 
Basu dates the first historical reference to Bava Gor as a saint to 
sixteenth-century historian Ad Dabir who ‘reported the visit of 
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Mahmud Khilji (1436-1469), the first Khilji ruler of Malwa, 
who undertook a pilgrimage in the year 1451 to the tomb of an 
Abyssinian saint called Gori Pir during a military campaign 
through South Gujarat’. Later in the 1800s, once again, the tomb 
of Bava Gor was identified as a shrine by British colonial officers 
who surveyed the area for the rich agate mines. At this time, there 
is mention of Sidis called ‘negroes’ who lived close to the shrine 
(Basu 2004: 62). 

According to the oral history as retold by Sidis today, Bava 
Gor was an Abyssinian military leader who came on a mission 
from Africa via Arabia to subdue evil spirits and black magic 
practitioners in Gujarat. He was helped in this task by his brother 
Bava Habash and sister Mai Mishra. The legend of Bava Gor also 
represents him as a sufi mystic and a merchant who is connected to 
the renowned agate bead industry in this area. Buried in Ratanpur 
village (village of gems) in South Gujarat, Bava Gor is regarded as 
the kulpir or ancestral saint (very similar to kuldevta or kulguru 
of the Hindu family deity or master) by the Sidis of Gujarat (Shroff 
film 1990). This genealogy, while indirectly referencing the military 
and royal Sidis of the past, more importantly links Sidis to the 
sufi mystic Bava Gor who subjugated the powers of evil-doers and 
black magic practitioners. It is important to note here that the Sidi 
oral tradition clearly emphasises the role of Mai Mishra as the one 
who eventually subdued the evil that was embodied in a woman 
Makkhan Devi. 

Symbolically, Bava Gor and Mai Mishra empower Sidis in 
their reinvented role as fakirs. Through their legend of Bava Gor, 
Sidis devised a brotherhood of fakirs or spiritual healers based 
on ‘fictive kinship ties’ that gave them a source of livelihood and 
empowered them from rootless, displaced slaves to subjects 
located within a history, with a defined sense of purpose. As fakirs 
embodying the spiritual legacy of Bava Gor, Sidis’ racial difference 
becomes a marker signifying spiritual power; thus curly hair and 
other distinctive physical characteristics are perceived as signs of 
inherited special powers and healing abilities derived from Bava 
Gor (Basu 1993: 294.) The brotherhood of fakirs that was primarily 
established to set up newly defined boundaries of Sidis as a jamaat 
(which can be defined as caste or kom or community) and for their 
own healing, identity and livelihood became a source of healing 
for ‘outsiders’ as well. Referring to the permeable boundaries 
between Sidis and ‘others’, Basu states that Sidis ‘interacted with 
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Muslim fakirs of other orders, such as for example the Malangs, 
as well as Hindu ascetics (sadhus). . . . Sidi fakirs also venerated 
the Hindu god Hanuman and participated in one of the most 
important regional Hindu festivals . . . the annual Mahashivratri 
kumbh mela at Mount Girnar in Junagadh’ (Basu 2004: 63-64). 
This is an important deviation from the ‘Islamic’ tradition and 
constitutes a complex shared space where the superset of Islamic 
beliefs embraces a subset of Hindu religious symbols in a predom- 
inantly Muslim community, hence creating a space of inclusion 
for ‘others’. 

All over Gujarat and in Bombay, there are small memorial 
shrines to Bava Gor that are called chilla and Sidi families attached 
to the shrines are called mujavars or caretakers of the shrine, a 
role which is an extension of the role of the fakir. The mujavars 
offer services to the larger community as fakirs with special healing 
powers. Devotees from all communities seek the assistance of the 
mujavar/fakir for problems with health, fertility or monetary 
issues. In 2005, I interviewed Sidis at three Bombay shrines in 
their role as mujavars. One of the shrines is in central Bombay in 
the heart of a predominantly Hindu area. Additionally, this area 
is the hub of activity of the Hindu fundamentalist political party, 
the Shiv Sena. However, Ameena Bi, one of the Sidi sisters who are 
both mujavars, explained that Hindus are regular visitors to the 
shrine and some have been visiting the shrine from her father’s 
time. She informed me that among the Hindu devotees, ‘The 
married couples often come and pay their respects [at the shrine]. 
They bring flowers, a coconut, to the saint before going to the 
marriage hall’ (Shroff 2007: 310). I also discussed with Ameena 
Bi the situation of the Muslim Sidis during the riots that broke 
out in Bombay in 1992 after the fall of the historic Babri Mosque 
when many Muslims were forced to flee Bombay or go into hiding. 
Ameena Bi informed me that the shrine and her family were safe 
and that Hindus from the neighbourhood were solicitous and 
offered them assistance. The permeable boundaries around Sidi 
shrines make the shrine a spiritual resource and sacred space 
accessible to all communities despite the growing activities of 
regional fundamentalist parties and the increasing clamour of 
ethnic identity politics within Bombay. 

In 2007, in south Gujarat, I interviewed two Sidi musicians, 
Salambhai and Malangbhai, who earn a livelihood by continuing 
the tradition of the Sidi fakir as traveling itinerant musicians. 
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As fakirs or holy men, they go to surrounding neighbourhoods 
on Thursdays jumeraat and sing devotional songs or invoke the 
blessings of the saints Bava Gor and Mai Mishra. Both Hindus 
and Muslims give alms and many step out of their homes with 
their children to receive a blessing from the Sidi fakir. On their 
neighbourhood visits, Malangbhai and Salambhai both carry 
the coconut rattle wrapped in a red sacred cloth, which is called 
Mai Mishra and identified as the instrument of the female saint. 
However, when the red cloth covering the rattle is gently passed 
over a person’s head, the blessings of both Bava Gor and Mai 
Mishra and by association all other saints invoked are passed on 
to the supplicant. Both men visit Muslim as well as Hindu areas. 
Malangbhai walks several miles or takes a bus to the villages, 
surrounding the Bava Gor shrine. In Hindu villages, Malangbhai 
caters to his clientele by singing Meera bhajans (songs of female 
mystic and saint Meera Bai who dedicated her life to Lord Krishna) 
and in the Muslim villages he sings qawali. Malangbhai explained 
that it is customary for farmers in these villages to invite a Sidi 
fakir to partake of the harvested crops in the name of Bava Gor 
(Shroff interviews 2007). 

The shrine of Bava Gor in south Gujarat, considered the original 
shrine or dargah of Bava Gor, represents the core and catalyst 
of Sidi identity as a jamaat in Gujarat. Since the Sidi community 
is located in different regions of Gujarat, the Sidis living around 
the shrine ‘function as organisers of the worship of Sidi saints 
on behalf not only of the whole community, but also on behalf 
of other, non-Sidi, believers and followers’ (Basu 2004: 64). As a 
brotherhood of fakirs, Sidis organised a democratic system of job 
rotation and distribution at the shrine of Bava Gor. Although there 
was a shrine head called the gadi varas (heir to the seat), the Sidis 
created designated positions such as nishandar or flag bearer, 
nangasi or musician, kotval or policeman. Most importantly, by 
rotation, each Sidi family could take turns and offer ritual services 
to devotees, in order to earn a livelihood. In the 1980s, following a 
dispute about money, the state intervened and created a Board of 
Trustees to monitor the money coming to the shrine. The loosely 
organised system of sharing the shrine income that brought 
benefits to all Sidi families living in the village was converted 
into a structure of outside controls and authority. The Sidis were 
policed by the trust and their main source of livelihood was taken 
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from them. Only one Sidi was allowed to sit on the board while 
the other two trustees were Bohra Muslims. Consequently, only 
one Sidi family was given access to contributions coming to the 
shrine and one Sidi trustee acquired authority to oversee daily 
activities and services at the shrine. This intervention of the state 
came at a time when the number of pilgrims and devotees coming 
to the shrine of Bava Gor had increased significantly and the 
shrine had become a regional pilgrimage centre for Muslims in 
Gujarat. As a supervisory body, trustees now required Sidis to 
take permission from the trust and pay a fee in order to run their 
small stalls for selling flowers and tea to visitors at the Bava Gor 
shrine. It is noteworthy that in the ensuing court battles, Sidis who 
were marginalised by members of the trust made a claim on the 
shrine by drawing defined boundaries of exclusion from trustees 
as Muslims and identified their Sidi customs more with the Hindu 
community. In the court papers, the Sidis stated: 


The present trustees have not been selected according to the right 
principles. They do not perform the traditional worship of the dargah. 
... Muslims do not do any other form of worship except their own and 
pray to no one except Allah. We, the people of the Sidi jamat, are quite 
different from them. Since many years, we have been praying at this 
dargah according to our own rules. Moreover, our rituals can be said 
to resemble those that are performed in many Hindu castes. (Basu 
2004: 72) 


Although the drawing of boundaries in this narrative can be 
seen as a strategic move on the part of the Sidis, it can also be 
seen as an assertion of a syncretic identity in which Sidis do draw 
elements from Hindu worship as well as Islam.? Despite several 
attempts by Sidis to reclaim their rights to the shrine, to this day, 
there is no resolution to the court case. However, some Sidis like 
the late Kamar Badshah defied the trustees’ control and authority 
over the space of the shrine and continued to sing gawali (Muslim 
devotional songs) on Thursdays, which he considered his rightful 
tradition as the nangasi (musician) of the Sidi community. The 
late Kamar Badshah’s son, Shabbir, at one point indicated that he 
would like to re-open the case for the Sidis’ claim to the shrine, 
but he has not yet undertaken any action for the simple reason 
that the task is daunting and many younger Sidis like Shabbir are 
looking elsewhere for their livelihood. 
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The intervention of the board of trustees set in motion a gradual 
transformation of the space of the Bava Gor dargah into an 
Islamic shrine and imposed strict rules for the devotees to follow. 
These are printed on a large signboard at the main entrance to 
the shrine, taking away from what used to be a welcoming open 
environment. A small mosque has been built adjoining the shrine 
and the once-open shrine itself has been covered within a mosque- 
like enclosure. The Sidis who could have performed shrine rituals 
for devotees, are now mainly vendors of tea, snacks, flowers and 
items like incense and coconuts for pilgrims. Kamar Badshah’s 
sons have not continued the tradition of singing qawali at the 
shrine on Thursdays. Many younger Sidi men have left the village 
to look for jobs elsewhere and like other Sidis in urban areas 
they work as drivers, mechanics or daily wage labour as painters or 
construction workers. Many of the women help the family’s vending 
business at the shrine (Shroff 2004b). 

In the small area of Ratanpur village next to the Bava Gor 
shrine, Sidis have ownership of the land and some of them grow 
cotton, lentils and vegetables. The space of Bava Gor’s shrine in 
Gujarat and the surrounding land was part of the princely state 
of Rajpipla under the rule of the Rajput Gohil family. In the forest 
area around the shrine, the maharajah had a bungalow that was 
used for shikar or hunting. The maharajah gave this land and 
some agricultural land to the Sidis as an inam or reward for their 
dedication and services to the royal family. 

In terms of social organisation, it is important to mention that 
Sidis are endogamous; however, they have intermarried with other 
Muslims and even with the Bhils, the indigenous adivasi com- 
munity that lives close to the shrine. Perhaps this practice could be 
seen as an attempt to impact the communities surrounding them 
and also an initiative to assimilate into the local milieu and blur 
boundaries or render amorphous those identities that have been 
painstakingly constructed and are well-defined forms. The paradox- 
ical inter-community interface in the form of marriage is worthy 
of further investigation. However, as Basu notes, the Sidis do have 
a marriage preference, which is defined in terms of ‘African-ness’. 
A marriageable woman must have ‘curly hair’, that is, she must 
show that she is of African origin (Basu 2003: 224). Sidis from 
Gujarat who have migrated to Bombay continue to select Sidi 
spouses from Gujarat for their children. However, there are 
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families who don’t want their daughters to move far away from 
Bombay so they have selected other Muslim men as spouses 
(Shroff 2007: 311). The custom of endogamy is certainly the norm 
and was posed as a dilemma by one of the Sidi elders: ‘If we marry 
out of the community who will marry our Sidi women?’ (Shroff 
interviews 2005). 

The requirement of a marriageable woman’s curly hair sym- 
bolises her link to Mai Mishra and the saint’s distinct connection to 
Africa from where she brought the spiritual powers that eventually 
helped her two brothers Bava Gor and Bava Abbas. The Sidi oral 
tradition emphasises that without the timely intervention of the 
sister, the brother’s mission to subdue evil and bring peace and 
harmony to Gujarat would have failed (Basu 2008: 231; Shroff film 
1990). Clearly Sidi oral tradition recreates Mai Mishra’s powers 
within the familiar discourse of shakti or the power of female 
Hindu goddesses without whom the gods cannot accomplish their 
tasks (Basu 2004: 67). 

The legend of Mai Mishra’s triumph over evil eloquently arti- 
culates that there is gender equality in the community. Different 
versions of the story have been told but each one attests to the fact 
that while Bava Gor was stalled in his mission and his younger 
brother Bava Habash was very jalali or ferocious, neither brother 
could touch the perpetrator of evil who was a woman. Only Mai 
Mishra could act decisively and in one version, Mai Mishra caught 
the demoness by her hair and buried her in the ground. In another 
version Mai Mishra used her sandal and pushed the demoness 
into the ground (Shroff film 1990). At the annual urs ceremony at 
the shrine in the Muslim calendar month of Rajjub, Mai Mishra 
is honoured along with Bava Gor on separate days, with separate 
rituals and ceremonies that are undertaken by Sidi women. 

Mai Mishra’s powers of healing are then passed on to the Sidi 
women who attend to her shrine as caretakers or mujavars. The 
saint is sought out mostly by women devotees who are allowed 
to enter her shrine with offerings. Women seek help with di- 
verse problems, from mental afflictions to fertility problems and 
other female problems. Although men seek the assistance of Bava 
Habash for problems of impotency, they too seek blessings of 
Mai Mishra, however, they have to stand outside the shrine. At all 
Mai Mishra shrines and chilla, only Sidi women tend to the shrine 
and perform ritual services for devotees. It is important to note 
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that the position of the mujavar in other Muslim shrines is always 
a male domain. In the case of Sidis, the women are mujavars at 
many Bava Gor memorial shrines or chilla. For example, in the two 
big metropolitan centres, Bombay and Ahmedabad, Sidi women 
are presently mujavars at the chilla of Bava Gor and Mai Mishra. 

To an extent there are some similarities in the worship of the 
female saint, Mai as delineated by Farhana Ibrahim (in this vol- 
ume) in her insightful study of the Muslim Garasia Jatts of Kacch, 
where Mai defines the identity of the Garasia Jatts as a commun- 
ity and can be seen as sharing elements of goddess worship from 
the surrounding culture. Similarly, Mai Mishra and her brother 
Bava Gor as ancestors from Africa who came to India on a mis- 
sion via Mecca enable Sidis to define distinct boundaries as a 
jamaat or community — with a point of origin (Africa) and a point 
of anchor, belonging or embeddedness in India and in Islam (via 
Mecca). Among some of the differences between the worship of 
Mai by the Garasia Jatts and the worship of Mai Mishra by the 
Sidis, one aspect of the worship of Mai Mishra as explained by 
Basu is the ‘complementary aspect of male/female in the notion of 
power attributed to the saints’ (Basu 2008: 163). 


Spiritual Legacy of Sidis — A Frontier with 
Parsis and Other Communities 


An example of frontiers as negotiable or blurred boundaries is 
demonstrated in the interaction of Sidis with other communities 
and in my case I would like to emphasise my own and my family’s 
connection to the Sidis as a member of the Parsi Zoroastrian com- 
munity. Clearly, Sidis have forged bonds with other communities 
who come to them seeking guidance with various problems. The 
legend of Bava Gor indicates the power of the saint to deal with 
evil and black magic or ‘maili vasti’, and traditionally people 
with mental illnesses came to seek assistance at the shrine of 
Bava Gor. Sidis distinguish between negative spirit possession as 
hajri and positive spirit possession as hal. Traditional clients of 
Sidis were mostly from the poor, adivasi, Bhil community, that 
live close to the shrine of Bava Gor, but middle-class patrons 
from diverse communities have increased in numbers since the 
1980s. It is important to note that boundaries of class and caste 
are renegotiated between the Sidis and their clients through the 
mediation of Bava Gor. Middle-class Muslims, Parsis and other 
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communities who sometimes employed Sidis as domestics would 
be the very same people who sought their assistance or guidance 
with their personal problems. In this case, there would be a 
reversal of the power dynamics in which the employer became the 
supplicant and the Sidi the mentor. This boundary negotiation 
between wealthy patron and Sidis could have existed as far back 
as the 1800s, when slaves were freed by British patrol boats and 
many other freed men and women worked as domestics in Parsi, 
Gujarati and other Muslim households. However, this experience 
did not apply to my family (Shroff 2004a: 164). 

In the 1950s, when many minority communities were renego- 
tiating boundaries of identity vis-à-vis a newly independent na- 
tion, my father, a middle-class Parsi civil engineer confronted 
with complex transitions was seeking guidance for depression. 
In India, for mental problems, one almost always first seeks the 
counsel ofan elder or a sage, or some kind of spiritual counsel. While 
traversing different avenues, my father was eventually brought toa 
memorial shrine or chilla of Bava Gorin north Bombay. This shrine, 
built with primary funding by a Parsi devotee in 1947, is located 
in an ethnically mixed neighbourhood of Bombay, so Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians too regularly attend rituals and ceremonies 
as devotees of Bava Gor. In earlier essays, I have analysed at length 
the interface of Sidis and Parsis, two minorities — one subaltern, 
and one privileged — as I explored my father and mother’s 
integral connection with the Sidis of Gujarat. I discuss how within 
the new landscape of post-independent India, the once glorious, 
entrepreneurial Parsi community that built the commerce, trade, 
educational institutions and hospitals of a city such as Bombay felt 
marginalised and felt that they had lost their role, their purpose 
(Kamerkar and Dhunjisha 2002; Kulke 1974; Luhrmann 1996; 
Nanavutty 1977; Palsetia 2001; Shroff 2004a and 2008a). In this 
context, I analysed how Bava Gor became a significant spiritual 
resource for my parents and other Parsi devotees. 

From interviews conducted with my mother, I learned that 
for my father the Bava Gor chilla (referred to as Parsi chilla in 
the essay) in Bombay and the original shrine in Gujarat became 
a space of emotional and spiritual support. The regular face-to- 
face contact with a spirit medium of Bava Gor, and the sense of 
community and family generated in shrine rituals, gave my father 
the guidance, comfort and consolation that he was seeking. 
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In this context, the work of the fakir or healing arts of the Sidis 
need some explanation and I will discuss some aspects of the role 
of the Sidi fakir from my first-hand experience of rituals at the 
Parsi chilla of Bava Gor in Bombay. An important ritual celebra- 
tion that Sidis perform at the original shrine of Bava Gor in Gujarat 
is the urs or annual celebration in honour of Bava Gor and his 
sister Mai Mishra. Similar celebrations are carried out at all Bava 
Gor shrines in Gujarat and Bombay. At the Parsi chilla every year, 
Sidis are invited to perform their sacred goma/dhammal dance 
in conjunction with the urs. The performance of goma/dhammal 
involves singing jikkar or sacred songs, drumming and dancing 
through which Sidis invoke their ancestral saints thus inviting 
them into the ceremony by which Sidis are then collectively pos- 
sessed by the saints. In this way, Sidis as descendants of Bava 
Gor embody the saints and bring their blessings or barakat 
(abundance) and karamat (miracle) and a healing presence into 
the ritual (Basu 1993; Shroff 2004a). 

The word ‘goma’ is derived from the Swahili word ngoma, 
which means song, dance and drum. The Gujarati word ‘dhammal’ 
is often used interchangeably with goma by Sidis. One of the Sidi 
performers or dhammali explains it this way: ‘Both goma and 
dhammal are the same. Dhammal is a Gujarati word, goma is a 
Swahili word — it’s the same thing — Bava Gor ni Dhammal (Bava 
Gor’s dhammal) — gomais also dance and the rhythm is also goma, 
so if you hear music and someone asks “What’s happening?” we 
can say “goma is going on” and so the song is also goma’ (Shroff 
interviews 2006).4 The goma/dhammal dancing and drumming 
are the most important part of the ritual that honours Bava Gor 
at the Parsi chilla. Each Bava Gor chilla in Gujarat and Bombay 
creatively constructs their own rituals and ceremonies. At the 
Parsi chilla, the rituals attest to the syncretism of Sidi spiritual 
practice. 

At the Parsi chilla, the day to honour Mai Mishra is called the 
ghat and the day to honour Bava Gor is called sandal (this is with 
reference to anointing sandalwood paste — a very Indian sacred 
tradition). The ceremony begins with the drumming and chanting 
of jikkar, followed by the placing of silver-plated pots one on 
top of the other. On the topmost pot, a silver-plated coconut is 
placed and finally the whole installation is adorned with jewellry 
and red and gold embroidered fabric, to resemble the adorning of 
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a bride. Clearly this ceremony parallels the decoration of the bride 
according to Gujarati Hindu customs. With a faster pace of the 
drumming, the increased tempo of the dancing and impassioned 
chanting, some of the Sidis and the spirit mediums are possessed. 
The Sidis refer to this elevated experience as majha, which can be 
translated as collective joy or ecstasy. At this point, devotees can 
approach some of the mediums and discuss their problems or get 
the barakat or blessings of the saints. 

The ceremonies and rituals of goma practiced by the Sidis have 
many similarities to the diverse healing rituals of ngoma that are 
practiced in different parts of Africa today. As studied by John 
Janzen (1992), ngoma rituals offer spiritual and mental support 
systems that involve counseling through the interpretation of 
dreams, divination, etc., and some ceremonies include drumming 
and dancing.° 

When possessed or in a trance, the spirit medium offers solace 
and guidance to the devotee. In interviews I conducted with Parsi 
devotees (Shroff 2003—2006) many of them emphasised the in- 
dividual contact with spirit mediums for personal problems as 
highly enabling. Additionally, the shrine offered a convivial and 
communal space of sharing. One of the Parsi devotees who came 
to the worship of Bava Gor with his parents as an adolescent in 
the 1950s, stated he felt that he could continue his practice of 
Zoroastrianism and at the same time incorporate the veneration 
of Bava Gor and Mai Mishra as part of his spiritual practice. The 
Parsi devotees who come to the shrine include some who are 
well-to-do, some middle-class as well as lower-middle-class and 
some working-class Parsis and Hindus. An educated Parsi woman 
explained the Parsi following in this manner: 


Parsis as a community basically somewhere lost their bearings and 
required some sort of anchor, because we do go to the Fire Temple 
(the Parsi place of worship) . . . but we don’t have a guide and many 
Parsi families found a guide, a philosopher, a helper and a benefactor 
in Bava Gor. (Shroff interviews 2005) 


My father used to go to the Bava Gor chilla almost every 
Thursday jumeraat and often on Mondays pir ke roj, and on 
monthly chandraat (the night of the new moon) meetings, to 
which he brought his whole family. Today, three generations of my 
family are devotees of Bava Gor. The spiritual legacy of Bava Gor 
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is a significant part of our lives. From the 1950s, Parsi devotees 
have been visiting the original shrine of Bava Gor in Gujarat, 
where on Thursdays especially, hundreds of devotees from 
diverse communities pay a visit. At the four-day urs celebration 
in the Islamic calendar month of Rajjab, the visitors to the shrine 
number in the thousands. The festivities become a mela, a family 
picnic and pilgrimage to gain the blessings of the revered saint. 


Sidis and Regional Differences 


Living in different parts of Gujarat, Sidis have adapted to different 
regional cultures. In Bhavnagar (Saurashtra) which used to be an 
independent princely state, a Sidi by the name of Mubarak bin 
Abdulla was employed as the treasurer to the Hindu raja Krishna 
Kumar Singhji in 1889. In the 1940s, his son Sidi Abdula bin 
Mubarak was appointed secretary to Krishna Kumar Singhji’s 
successor Maharaja Virbhadra Singhji — a position he held until 
1947, when princely states merged into the newly independent 
Indian nation-state. Sidi Abdula bin Mubarak had started the Al 
Mubarik Family Trust and also established the Negro Welfare 
Society, which initiated the publishing of a newsletter, The Sidi 
Samachar Patrika. As editor, Abdula bin Mubarak wrote editorial 
comments and published upcoming events in the Sidi community 
of Gujarat, including births, deaths and other noteworthy 
incidents. Today, Abdula bin Mubarak’s family leads a relatively 
well-to-do middle-class life and the educated granddaughter 
Farida al Mumbrik holds a bank job. She continues some of her 
grandfather’s work and has revitalised the Al Mubarik Trust 
in order to establish a Sidi organisation within the Bhavnagar 
community. She has established a Sidi goma dance group that is 
frequently invited to participate in local events and even in the 
Hindu festivities of the Mahashivratri kumbh mela. 

In Jambur (Saurasthra) the Sidi community is mostly rural, 
however, many Sidis work in the neighbouring town of Talala as 
rickshaw drivers and daily wage labour. A woman farmer by the 
name of Hirbaiben has gained much recognition in her village by 
initiating changes. Hirbaiben started a day-care centre for the 
working women in her village, she has introduced micro-credit 
schemes so women can start small businesses and among her 
many schemes, Hirbaiben has initiated a women’s cooperative to 
produce organic fertiliser. 
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In Bombay, a few Sidi families continue the tradition of working 
as shrine caretakers, but mostly Sidis work as domestics, daily wage 
labour, auto garage mechanics, painters, etc. As witnessed in my 
film, Babubhai Sidi had an interesting career (Shroff 2005). He 
used to work as a bodyguard to the maharajah of Morvi in Gujarat, 
and later, he came to Bombay to work as caretaker of the shrine 
that his grandfather used to manage, but he had to work part time 
as a Bollywood stuntman and later became a stunt coordinator. 
His daughter Heena, who is a shrine mujavar with her father also 
does part-time work in a neighbourhood laboratory collecting and 
processing blood samples, plus she also runs a beauty parlour. 


Globalisation and Dilemmas of Identity 


One of the ways in which the long arm of globalisation reached 
out to the Sidis was through the African Diaspora in Asia or 
TADIA — a group of academics and activists who came together at 
first as a cyber group, but who finally organised an international 
conference in January 2006, in Goa, which I attended and where 
I was a translator for Sidi delegates who attended workshops for 
three days. 

In terms of intra-community interactions, almost 130 Sidi dele- 
gates speaking different languages, coming from different geograph- 
ical regions, felt a sense of kinship and communicated very well 
and at the conclusion of the workshops decided to form an All 
India Sidi Federation in an attempt to gain Scheduled Tribe (ST) 
status for all Sidi communities living in different geographical re- 
gions of India. 

It is important to mention here that the state has arbitrarily 
assigned ST status to Sidis only in the Saurashtra region of Gujarat 
leaving out Sidis in other areas of that state. Similarly, Sidis in the 
northern area of Karnataka had to struggle many years to gain the 
ST status. However, Sidis in other areas of that state have been 
excluded from this category (Prasad 2005). Under articles 341 
and 342 of the Constitution of India, the state gives the president 
of India the power to designate ST status to any community on 
the basis of ‘primitiveness’ and ‘backwardness’ both of which are 
vague criteria that are based upon colonial discourse (McMillan 
2005; Pathy 2000; Thomas 2005). An interesting example of the 
Sidis’ own narrative of how they got ST status came from Farida 
al Mumbrik of Bhavnagar. She stated that in the 1950s, the first 
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prime minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, when passing through 
Saurashtra came across a Sidi community and upon witnessing 
their difficult circumstances gave them their ST status (Shroff 
2008b: 322-23). This narrative not only legitimises the ST status 
of Sidis by associating it with a leader who has become an icon 
of independent India, it places Sidis within the annals of an of- 
ficial history and not in the margins lumped together as ‘back- 
ward’ tribes. 

The ST category has enabled Sidis in Saurashtra to gain some 
benefits, for example, jobs in the government-run railways or 
the post office. Sidis without ST status would like similar jobs 
that provide a steady income and other benefits like pensions. 
The TADIA conference helped to initiate some basic connections 
between Sidis from different regions of India and also inspired 
feelings of kinship and community across regions. Immediately 
following the conference, some Sidis made attempts to organise 
their communities in order to politicise their demand for ST 
status. A young Sidi man, Juje Sidi from Bombay, who works for 
an insurance company, and Sikandar Badshah, who works for 
the railways, got together and drafted a statement of objectives 
for an All India Sidi Federation tentatively called ‘All India Siddi 
Development and Welfare Foundation’. Education was stated as a 
primary goal. This statement circulated widely and is an ongoing 
effort. 

In 1986, Sikandar Badshah had made early attempts to gain 
the attention of the political leaders on behalf of his community. 
As an active member of his community, Sikandar first set in 
motion a cultural group called Bava Gor Relief Committee, which 
changed to the All India Sidi Community Federation. To enable 
young Sidi men to train as athletes and participate in national 
level sports, Sikandar as secretary general wrote to the then Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi requesting a parcel of government land for 
a training centre. The letter introduced Sidis as a Schedule Tribe 
of Gujarat and sought to gain land from the state based on the 
20-Point Welfare Programme that Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
had introduced and her son Rajiv Gandhi continued to support. 
The desire of Sidis to participate in the mainstream of Indian 
society is stated thus: ‘about 100 to 200 students Boys/Girls of 
“Siddi” Tribals can stay and study there comfortably and improve 
their life, towards prospective futures of the Golden Desire of our 
beloved Prime Minister Shri Rajivji’s India of the 21% Century’.” 
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In terms of globalisation, the recent scholarly interest in the Sidi 
community and the burgeoning market of folk festivals and ‘world 
music’, a small group of Sidis has been traveling internationally to 
perform their goma dance in Europe, America and even in Africa. 
This small group of Sidis to an extent has benefited financially, in 
that one of them managed to start a grocery store in the village, 
and some have pooled their money to buy a car. However, since 
the benefits accrue to only one group, it has set up tensions within 
a community that believes in sharing benefits. For example, in the 
1980s, under the Indian government’s cultural wing, called the 
West Zone Culture Centre, Sidis were taken in groups to perform 
their goma/dhammal dance in various folk festivals around the 
country. At that time, the Sidis used to include dancers from 
different parts of Gujarat to form their troupe. Later, with the 
growing demand of folk festivals, independent troupes were or- 
ganised in different cities. Further, the global academic interest in 
Diaspora Studies has constructed the Sidis within the framework 
of ‘African’, whereas they would like to represent themselves as 
Indian or perhaps Indians of African descent — a political move 
that would enable them to gain ST status. The statement of a Sidi 
reveals their dilemma: 


We're Indian and African — you see Indian people call us African and 
we say that we are Indian. Our way of life, our customs, right now are 
Indian right? Not of Africa, over there right? Whatever way of life and 
customs and relatives we have are all in India. We have no concern 
with Africa. (Shroff 2004a: 171, 2004b) 


In conclusion one can say that the Sidis, Indians of African des- 
cent, in their roles as fakirs have built a unique sense of identity 
and community. However, today that role is being challenged as 
their shrine is continually Islamised. Additionally, as more and 
more Sidis are invited to perform their dance and music publicly 
or abroad they are pushed into tracing their roots to Africa. 
However, Sidis continue to welcome devotees, scholars and film 
makers into their spaces — to participate in their culture and 
partake of the healing arts, which are given through the spiritual 
legacy of their ancestral saint Bava Gor. In the past, Sidis have 
played a productive role as administrators, as military and naval 
men, as bodyguards, etc., and today they continue their productive 
role as spiritual specialists and offer comfort and solace to people 
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of various religions and classes in life. From my own experience, 
I have become a part of the larger Sidi family as devotee, scholar 
and filmmaker. 


Appendix 


Contemporary Sidi communities and scholarship 


Scholarship on the contemporary Sidi communities of India has grown 
in the last five years. The path-breaking volume The African Presence in 
Asia by African-American historian Joseph Harris was a major historical 
study that opened up the field in 1971. Two decades later, R. R. S. Chauhan 
(1995) focused his study on the military successes of the Sidis of Janjira 
followed by historian Shanti Sadiq Ali’s (1996) study on the history of 
Africans in the southern Deccan region of India. 

German scholar Helene Basu broke new ground with her anthropolo- 
gical studies of the contemporary Sidi communities of Gujarat in the 
1980s. Her insightful analysis of Sidi oral traditions, rituals and ceremon- 
ies offered an understanding of Sidis as agents and subjects reinventing 
identities through a mytho-poetic translation of their past based on 
memory and spiritual legacies of spirit possession. 

Other studies in the last five years include Pankhurst and Jayasuria’s 
2003 co-edited volume which locates studies on Sidis within diverse mi- 
grations and cross connections of the Indian Ocean world. Catlin-Jairazbhoy 
and Edward Alpers’s anthology published in 2004 is the first anthology 
that gives focused attention to contemporary Sidi culture and identity in 
Gujarat and Karnataka. In 2004 Ababu Minda Yimene published his de- 
tailed study on the Sidi community of Hyderabad. More recently the work 
of Kiran Kamal Prasad (2005) and Pashington Obeng (2007) has brought 
attention to the contemporary Sidi communities in Karnataka. Papers 
presented at The African Diaspora in Asia conference in Goa in 2006 
have been co-edited by Kiran Kamal Prasad and Jean-Pierre Angenot and 
published in 2008. In the same year, Helene Basu and John C. Hawley 
edited anthologies on the Indian Ocean world, remapping interconnected 
hybrid or syncretic identities and cultural exchange. 


o 


Notes 


1. I would like to thank Huma Kidwai and Professor Vinod Jairath for 
inviting me to present this essay as a shorter version at the conference, 
‘Frontiers of Embedded Muslim Communities in South Asia’ at the 
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University of Hyderabad, in February 2007. Their supportive and 
insightful editorial comments in the writing of this essay have been 
invaluable to me. 

2. I use the spelling Sidi in all my work, however, the alternate spelling, 
Siddi has also been used by scholars. 

3. Basu (2003: 241) notes that there are Hindu elements, like the con- 
tinuously burning fire at the Bava Gor shrine, which can be linked to 
the fire that is important to Shaiva ascetics. 

4. For Basu, dhammal or dammal is connected to dam or breath in the 
Indo-Isalmic sufi tradition. 

5. ‘Jikkar’ is derived from zikr, which in sufi practice is the repetition of 
the name of God. For Sidis jikkar includes devotional songs to Bava 
Gor, Mai Mishra and other Sidi saints. 

6. For my parents’ experience with some of the healing rituals, see Shroff 
(2004a and 2008a). Similar healing rituals are practiced in African 
descended communities and are called Candomble in Brazil and 
Santeria in Cuba. 

7. I quote from the original letter written in English, dated November 17, 
1986 given to me by Sikandar Badshah in December 2007. 
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Introduction 


In the National Family Health Survey (NFHS 1992-93) consan- 
guineous marriages accounted for 22 per cent of the total 
representative sample of 8,436 women but, the socio-cultural 
determinants of such marriages remain largely unexplored. This 
essay examines the relative importance of the three commonly 
perceived reasons for such marriages: religious, economic and 
cultural. The analysis is based on quantitative and qualitative data 
collected in 2006 from different Muslim communities in Delhi. 
Results show that consanguineous marriages are less preferred 
over non-consanguineous marriages, and that parents continue 
to be the prime decision-makers for marriages of both sons and 
daughters. Despite earlier instances of socio-cultural advantages 
of consanguineous marriages, the present study shows that such 
unions are perceived to be exploitative as they perpetuate the 
existing power structures within the family. It is found that all 
those perceived notions associated with consanguineous marriages 
like economic benefits, consolidation of family property, smaller 
or less expensive dowries do not withstand contemporary social 
standards of the Muslim society. 

Consanguineous marriages have been practiced for hundreds of 
years in many communities throughout the world (Jaber et al. 
1998). A marriage is said to be consanguineous where the 
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marriages are solemnised among persons descending from the 
same stock or common ancestor with close biological relations 
(Hussain and Bittles 1998). Consanguinity rates vary from one 
population to another depending on religion, culture and isolation 
of the population. Most of the consanguineous marriages are 
‘arranged’ with relatives, especially cousins and the ultimate 
decision-makers for selecting partners for their children are 
parents. To assert that cultural preference is the only reason for 
marriage choice offers no insight to the processes which led to this 
pattern. Though culture and religion are the influencing factors for 
marriage choices, anthropological accounts of marriage choices 
also consider the experiences, circumstances and interests of the 
people who are making the choices. Shifting the spotlight from 
the reasons of cultural rules and preference for marriage choices 
to political, economic and social explanations for the marriage 
pattern will help to envisage how marriage patterns are generated 
and the reasons behind these patterns. 

Basu and Roy (1972) show that the post-partition percentage 
(37.84 per cent) of consanguineous marriages among the Sunni 
Muslims of Delhi is almost more than double the pre-partition 
percentage (15.90 per cent). The reason given for the increase in 
frequency of consanguineous marriages was to strengthen social 
solidarity, which was elicited as much needed after partition 
(ibid.). The preference towards consanguineous marriage has also 
been attributed to traditions, maintenance of family structure 
and property, strengthening of family ties, financial advantages 
relating to dowry, closer relationship between the wife and the in- 
laws, greater social compatibility, greater marriage stability and 
durability. 

Recent estimates indicate that the Muslims officially constitute 
13.4 per cent of the country’s population or approximately 137 
million people (Census of India 2001). In common with Muslim 
populations throughout North Africa, the Middle East and Central 
Asia (Bittles 1994; Khlat 1997), a significant proportion of Muslim 
marriages in India are between close biological relatives, that is, 
second cousins or closer (Bittles and Hussain 2000). The state- 
by-state analysis of the NFHS (1992-93) data revealed that 22 per 
cent marriages in India are consanguineous and the highest pre- 
valence of consanguineous unions were recorded in Jammu, part 
of Jammu and Kashmir which is the only Indian state with a 
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Muslim majority, whereas the lowest consanguinity rates were in 
Haryana (6.1 per cent) and Punjab (2.9 per cent). Consanguineous 
marriage in the Middle East, Pakistan, Muslims in India, Hindus 
in South India, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, accounted for close to 
50 per cent of the marriages in parts of Saudi Arabia and Pakistan 
(Bener et al. 1996). Consanguinity rates in Muslim countries are 
68 per cent in Egypt (Mokhtar and Abdel-Fattah 2001), 33 per 
cent in Syria (Prothro and Diab 1974), between 51.2 per cent and 
58.1 per cent in Jordan (Khoury and Massad 1992; Sueyoshi and 
Ohtsuka 2003), 54.4 per cent in Kuwait (Al-Awadi et al. 1985), 
57.7 per cent in Saudi Arabia (El-Hazimi et al. 1995), and 50.5 
per cent in the United Arab Emirates (Al-Gazali et al. 1997; Bener 
et al. 1996). 

Higher rates of consanguineous marriage have been associated 
with low socio-economic status, illiteracy and rural residence 
(Bittles 1998). Basu (1975) also revealed that low socio-economic 
status, high conservative attitude and inclination to tradition are 
the reasons for parental consanguinity among the Sayyad Shias of 
Lucknow. This fact is intertwined with another important fact that 
parents act as the prime decision-makers in marriage alliances, 
especially in consanguineous marriages (Hussain 1999). Thus it 
can be predicted that educational and economic improvement may 
reduce the parental control in marriage alliances in general, and 
in consanguineous marriages in particular, and this consequently 
results in change in the marriage patterns of the Muslims. This 
essay attempts to understand the change in frequency of consan- 
guineous marriages and the influence of education on the frequ- 
ency of consanguineous marriages. Along with this, this study 
will provide insight on the perception of the community, which 
helps to comprehend a wide gap between perceived choice and the 
eventual reality of consanguineous marriage. Furthermore, this 
essay will explore sociological determinates associated with con- 
sanguineous marriages in contemporary times. 


Methodology 


This essay deals with the marriage patterns of the Delhi Sunni 
Muslims. Delhi was chosen because it is a centre of rapid socio- 
economic development in North India where Muslims constitute 
a large proportion (11.7 per cent, Census of India 2001) of the 
population. Socio-economic developments pose a higher prob- 
ability to affect sociological determinants of marriage patterns. 
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The other reason for considering the Muslims of Delhi is that no 
anthropological account has been found so far, after Basu and 
Roy’s study (1972) providing a comprehensive understanding 
on the people’s percep-tion regarding the selection of mates in 
consanguineous marriages in contemporary times. 

The data were collected in 2005 from the Jama Masjid and Bara 
Hindu Rao areas, two major clusters of the Muslim population 
within the walled city. For the present study, the cluster random 
sampling method was used. This essay is a part of doctoral work 
and the respondents of the main study were ever-married women 
aged 15—49 years. For this essay, qualitative information collected 
from ever-married women, above 30 years of age, was considered. 
However, a sample of 500 ever-married women was used in 
illustrating the mating pattern among the Sunnis. The qualitative 
data comprising observation, conversations in many different 
contexts, in-depth interviews and focus group discussions (FGDs) 
were taken to elicit information on community perceptions about 
sociological determinants of marriage decision-making. 


In-depth interviews 


These interviews were conducted with a sub-set of women who 
had participated in the quantitative survey. The main inclusion 
criterion for the in-depth interviews was the age and eco- 
nomic status, and not consanguinity status of the respondents. 
Respondents, with respect to their proportion in different 
categories of annual per capita income, were drawn randomly and 
interviewed (Table 4.1). 


Table 4.1: Distribution of ever-married Sunni women above 30 years 
of age vis-a-vis annual per capita income (APCI) 











Sunnis 
Per Capita Income (in Rs) N Per cent 
0-10,000 131 43.2 
10,001—20,000 112 36.9 
20,001—30,000 21 6.9 
30,001— 40,000 20 6.6 
40,001—50,000 6 1.9 
50,001—60,000 4 1.3 
60,000 + 9 2.9 
Total 303 100.0 





Source: Author’s Doctorate of Philosophy (unpublished), titled ‘An Anthropo- 
logical Demographic Study of the Muslims (Sunni and Shia) of Delhi’, 
University of Delhi (2007). 
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Focus group discussions 


Table 4.2 represents the distribution of participants in the in-depth 
interview and focus group discussion with respect to their type of 
marriage. For the focus group discussion 12 groups were formed. 
Each FGD comprised an average six to eight women and a total 
of 90 women and three males participated. Since the FGDs were 
primarily aimed at exploring socio-cultural perceptions about 
consanguineous marriage, for this purpose, a more heterogeneous 
age distribution of the respondents was sought to allow for dif- 
ferent generational viewpoints. All ever-married women respond- 
ents covered under the sampling frame for the quantitative 
survey or the in-depth interviews were not considered as eligible 
respondents to participate in the FGDs. In some group discussions 
where family males insisted on participating, they were allowed to 
do so. The key information obtained from the group discussions is 
reproduced throughout the results section in the form of quotes. 
To maintain confidentiality, all names of the respondents have 
been replaced by descriptions, that is, characteristics such as age, 
ethnicity and consanguinity status. Attempts have been made to 
include a variety of viewpoints. 


Table 4.2: Consanguinity status of participants in in-depth interviews 
and focus group discussions 





Focus Group 





In-depth Interview Discussion (FGD) 
Types of Marriage N Per cent N Per cent 
Non-consanguineous 208 68.6 67 74.4 
Consanguineous 95 31.4 23 25.6 





Source: Author’s Doctorate of Philosophy (unpublished), titled ‘An Anthropo- 
logical Demographic Study of the Muslims (Sunni and Shia) of Delhi’, 
University of Delhi (2007). 


Analysis of the data on the frequency of consanguineous mar- 
riages (Table 4.3) shows that out of 177 consanguineous marriages 
(34.4 per cent), 94 per cent marriages were first cousin unions and 
6 per cent with other relatives. A similar pattern was seen for the 
respondents who participated in the in-depth interview (91 per 
cent were first cousin marriages) and the focus group discussion 
(89 per cent were first cousin marriages). In the present sample, 
73.8 per cent women are literate. Among the literate, the highest 
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Table 4.3: Frequency of consanguineous marriages 











Sunni Muslim 
Types of Marriage No. Per cent 
First Cousin (Including two ‘double”* first cousins) 166 33.2 
Other relatives (including two second cousins and 11 2.2 
3 affinal kin) 
Non-consanguineous marriage 323 64.6 





Note:  * ‘Double’ first cousin refers to being a first cousin in more than one way. 
A girl may be both a boy’s father’s brother’s daughter (FBD) and her 
mother’s sister’s daughter (MZD), where the fathers are brothers and the 
mothers are sisters, or she may be both his FZD and his MBD, where a 
brother and sister have married a sister and brother respectively. 


Source: Author’s Doctorate of Philosophy (unpublished), titled ‘An Anthropo- 
logical Demographic Study of the Muslims (Sunni and Shia) of Delhi’, 
University of Delhi (2007). 


percentage of the women reached up to ‘middle school’, followed 
by ‘high school’ and ‘senior secondary school’. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the women view education as an indicator of women’s 
status (Nasir 2007). This is one of the most striking pieces of 
information which shows women’s willingness to educate their 
daughters. This is one big ray of hope. 


Endogamy and Religion 


As evident from the mating pattern (Table 4.4) of the Sunni 
Muslims in the present study, they observe endogamy and endo- 
gamy is indeed narrowed down to such an extent that the Sunni 
population has many endogamous groups/units which preferably 
rarely interbreed and intermarry with other groups. No inter-sect 
matrimonial alliance was reported. An examination of the various 
groups of egos’ (ever-married women) husbands reveals that 
the majority of the Sunni Muslim population belongs to Malik, 
Sheikh, Pathan and Sakke clans. They constitute 72 per cent of 
the total Sunni sample. Females are largely taken from these four 
clans which substantiates the fact that intra-group marriages 
are preferred among them. The other groups of the Muslims are 
insignificantly distributed. 

At this juncture, we need to mention that it is erroneously be- 
lieved that Islam favours marriage between close relatives other 
than the proscribed ones suchas those between siblings, parent and 
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child, uncle and niece or aunt and nephew. However, no passage 
in the Koran can be interpreted as encouraging consanguineous 
marriages (Hussain 1999). Moreover, according to one of the 
hadith (a record of the pronouncements of Prophet Mohammad), 
the Prophet discouraged marriages to cousins who, because of the 
closeness of the relationship, were almost like siblings (Jaber et al. 
1992). Itis generally believed that the hadith refers to the Prophet’s 
discouragement of first cousin marriages and the underlying 
rationale perhaps was to ensure wider marriage alliances which 
would facilitate the spread of Islam through Arabia. 

Muslims in India are sharply divided into two categories, 
Ashrafs and non-Ashrafs. The former have a superior status de- 
rived from their foreign ancestry. The Ashrafs, or those who claim 
a foreign descent, are further divided into four castes, Syeds, 
Sheikhs, Mughals, and Pathans respectively. The non-Ashrafs are 
alleged to be converts from Hinduism, and are therefore supposed 
to be absorbed from the indigenous population. They, in turn, are 
divided into a number of occupational castes. 

Among the Muslims of Delhi, status differentiation is subtly 
defined not only along these categories but also along groups and 
sub-groups within each category. Status-assigned stratification 
of various groups is explicit at the time of marital alliance, more 
specifically in case of arranged marriages, and upholds a potential 
to enhance endogamy. This is one of the elements of the caste 
system which Muslims share with the neighbouring community 
(Hindus) and also deters various groups from mixing. Caste as 
described by various authors is marked primarily by endogamy, 
with a tendency towards hypergamy, but not hypogamy (Milner 
1994). Moreover, caste for Muslims does not have the ideological 
or religious basis that it has among Hindus. Yet, in India, it is 
a type of identity that people use, or do not use, which may or 
may not be situated in hierarchical relations (Vatuk 1997). In this 
context these categories, groups and sub-groups could be referred 
to as caste among the Muslims. 

Caste status influences the perception of inter-caste marriage, 
and most groups, especially the highest-ranking ones, tend to avoid 
marrying a daughter ‘down’. Muslim Syeds, who are supposed to 
have the highest social status in caste hierarchy, as they claim to 
have lineage associated directly with the offspring of the Prophet, 
marry with women of Sheikh and other clans but their women 
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are not allowed to marry males of clans other than their own. Out 
of thirty-seven marital alliances of the Sunni Syed, 35.1 per cent 
practised endogamy (though not all are consanguineous marriage), 
35-1 per cent practised hypergamy (i.e., non-Syed women married 
to Syed men) while 29.8 per cent matrimonial alliances were 
hypogamous (Syed women married to non-Syed men). In my 
sample all Syed hypogamous marriages were either a result of love 
affairs or were due to non-availability of suitably aged potential 
spouses among the close relatives of their clan. Apart from love 
marriages, other hypogamous alliances of Syed women were found 
to be with the other three clans of the Ashraf category only, and 
those who were also economically sound. During this study, one 
arranged inter-caste marriage of a Sheikh girl to a Syed boy was 
found which was basically viewed as a symbol of the girl’s father’s 
economic success. It reflects that social mobility of the girl’s family 
was the purpose of marriage (as marrying a daughter ‘up’ indicates 
social mobility) while consolidation and advancement of economic 
position through marriage was the implicit consideration behind 
a Syed boy’s marriage with the Sheikh girl. 

It is found that the Syed clan in India was not the only one that 
practices endogamy and was more concerned with keeping the 
lineage ‘pure’, but other clan groups too were found to be inclined 
towards endogamy. However, Syed women more frequently men- 
tioned purity of lineage to be the reason for this practice during 
their in-depth interviews as well as in focus group discussions. 
No such reason was mentioned by other clan respondents. It is a 
common perception amongst Syed Muslim women that blood pur- 
ity would be infringed upon in hypogamous alliances but not in 
hypergamous alliances, as descent is traced along the partilineal 
lines. Some think that it is fine for Syed boys to marry others, but 
unwise for others to marry Syed girls. An extension of this could 
be seen in the presence of many middle-aged (above 35 years) and 
aged Syed women (above 45 years) of marriageable age finding a 
deficiency of suitable matches, in terms of caste, education, and 
profession. However, other clans too give weight to their own 
clan, but are more bound by concerns of wealth and education. 
Moreover, the gap among different groups except Syeds, who 
maintain sacrosanct status, is not too wide, which tends to reduce 
the degree of concern with respect to caste in seeking a spouse. 
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Though the idea of caste or clan endogamy may seem strange 
in an egalitarian religion like Islam, yet there are ranked hierarch- 
ical divisions among Muslims. It has been established that caste 
considerations among Muslims are strong in some parts of India 
(Ahmad 1976; 1978b; 1981; 1983; Ansari 1960; Jamous 1997; 
Madan 1995), while in other parts they are less important (e.g., 
Fanselow 1997; Mines 1978; Vatuk 1997). Dumont (1980) finds 
that caste among Muslims is ‘weakened or incomplete, but not 
lacking altogether’. Ahmad (1978a) similarly asserts that caste 
exists among Muslims as a basis of social relations, but its form is 
greatly weakened and modified. 

But the question that arises is what measures are being ob- 
served to maintain the purity of blood or cultural practices to 
cease interbreeding. Endogamous marriages could be interpreted 
as a strategy to generate and regulate caste boundaries, thus blood 
purity among the Muslims. It is sensed that the crux of mainten- 
ance of purity is promoted through the process of socialisation. It 
is this process which is being utilised to pose inter-marriages as 
unacceptable and undesirable and which would demean the social 
prestige and may bring psychological trauma to the family. This 
attitude is enough to mould and shape young minds to desist them 
from inter-marriages. Besides, the social network of kin is used to 
keep a close eye on the probable bride and groom which basically 
promotes consanguineous endogamy. 

The question which thus arises is does religion play a con- 
tributing role in continuation of the consanguineous marriage? 
Though not specifically, yet religion as a contributory factor was 
admitted by many of the respondents. But on further probing, 
very few re-spondents agreed that religion might be a contributory 
factor in the continuation of such practices. In the group dis- 
cussions as well as in the in-depth interviews, religion, or more 
specifically practising sunnat (the deeds of Prophet Mohammad, 
who married his daughter Fatima to his paternal first cousin Ali), was 
never cited as a major reason for contracting cousin marriages. 


Economic (Property) 


Consanguineous unions maintain full control over ancestral land- 
holdings. The consolidation of family property has been one of 
the other commonly cited reasons for continuation of cousin mar- 
riages in the Middle East and South Asia in general, and for the 
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preference of patrilateral parallel (FBD) marriages among Muslim 
populations in particular (for details see Khuri 1970; Moors 1995). 
However, in reality this line of argument has less applic-ability. 
For instance, during focus group discussions it was found that 
the consolidation of family property as the reason for consan- 
guineous marriages has lost its relevance in contemporary times 
where the system of joint family has been destroying rapidly or is 
almost destroyed in cities and the nuclear family is a widely ac- 
cepted system wherein individualism and personal property are 
the fundamentals. Thus, to anticipate in contemporary times that 
consanguineous marriages are performed to strengthen family 
property has no rationale. 

However, in the present study, it was found that women are 
more reluctant to ask for their share as it would affect their social 
support system and they would not be greeted any more in their 
brother’s family. In the in-depth interviews, 87 per cent of the 
women did not wish to take their share. Fifty-two per cent of the 
women gave the reason that they will not be welcomed any more in 
the family if they asked for their share (Table 4.5) and it is more 
so in consanguineous marriages (28 per cent). The second most 
common reason given by the women was ‘too little property’ (41 per 
cent). It was mentioned by most of the women that if property is 
divided and distributed, only a few thousands will be their share 
and will not help them long, while negatively affecting their terms 
with brothers. During focus group discussions it was realised that 
a woman usually circumvents her claim to family property; if she 
asserts, itis mostly to help her family out from some financial crisis. 


Table 4.5: Distribution of the reasons given regarding women 
who do not wish to take their share 














Sunni Muslim 
Consanguineous Non-consanguineous 
Reasons No. Per cent No. Per cent 
Brothers are not well off 115 55-3 49 51.6 
Not welcomed in the family 58 27.9 23 24.2 
Too meagre property 35 16.8 23 24.2 
Total 208 100 95 100 





Source: Author’s Doctorate of Philosophy (unpublished), titled ‘An Anthropo- 
logical Demographic Study of the Muslims (Sunni and Shia) of Delhi’, 
University of Delhi (2007). 
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In consanguineous marriages, the woman is at an advantage as 
relatives act as a pressure group that enforces her brother for the 
share. Among the Muslim women, most of the responses echoed 
those of an elderly Pathan matriarch that 


Willingly or unwilling her brother has to give her her share in order 
to maintain social respect among the relatives and society, but it is 
for sure that it will affect the woman’s social support and relationship 
with her native family. 


Consanguineous marriage alliance has nothing to do the woman’s 
claim in her family property. Even in non-consanguineous mar- 
riages, a woman or her family (husband, and in-laws) do not ask for a 
woman’s share. (A 35-year-old non-consanguineously married Sheikh 
respondent) 


Economic (Dowry) 


During fieldwork it was realised through the views of many re- 
spondents and their family members that prohibition against 
dowry is rooted in Islam. Many respondents admitted that 
‘Cultures that demand dowry from the bride’s family are actually 
practicing the opposite of what Allah has commanded. They have 
reversed Allah’s words in their practice.’ When it was asked why 
it is happening if it is forbidden and appears as a dishonour to 
women, a woman explained that dowry originated among the 
upper-caste Hindu communities. This neighbouring culture has 
been influencing Muslim practices and people tend to imbibe 
some of the customs and traditions which are practiced by the 
neighbouring communities. Moreover, most of the Muslims of 
India are converts from Hindu society in which dowry has been 
rampant since time immemorial; it seems that such converts have 
not been able to shed their original social practice, namely dowry. 
Thus, dowry or jehez has become the major economic transaction 
that underlines marriage decision-making. In consanguineous 
marriages, the respective families are aware of the economic 
status of each other (specially the amount of money that the girl’s 
father can spend) and hence differences never arise with respect 
to money transactions (Basu and Roy 1972). Though it is true that 
in consanguineous marriages the size of the dowry is one of the 
considerations but it cannot be generalised that demands and 
expectations of the potential in-laws are invariably low. Moreover, 
there are a complex set of factors other than the economic factor 
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which govern marriage alliances between cousins, like degree of 
affiliation, likeness of thought process and attitude of the cousins 
and affection between kin families. But, usually all these factors 
are negated which leads to discrepancy even in consanguineous 
marriage alliances after some period of time. 

During in-depth interviews, I came across a conventional ar- 
ranged consanguineous marriage wherein a woman was consulted 
but had no significant influence over the decision, which happened 
invariably. On close inspection she first told me that there is an 
educational disparity; her husband was just literate and she was 
a commerce graduate. Besides this, a woman came to know after 
six months of her marriage that her in-laws and husband too were 
covertly seeking some kind of favour in business from her native 
family. Her husband never asked for any favour as it would bring 
dishonour to his family among the kin and kith. But the woman 
was accused and penalised though not explicitly for the sake of 
this reason (non-fulfillment of business expectations). At last she 
mentioned her in-laws’ intentions and requested her father to 
help her husband to establish the business which reinforced her 
smooth existence in her in-laws’ home. 

However, during the in-depth interviews there appeared to be 
some sense of discomfort about acknowledging the importance of 
dowry as an underlying deciding factor in marriage choice. Only 
five out of the 303 respondents (1.6 per cent) acknowledged that 
dowry was one of the main reasons for their parents’ decision. 
Surprisingly, all five women were married to non-relatives. This 
sense of unease, especially among consanguineously married 
women, reflects that economic considerations of dowry are an 
integral part of marriage decision-making. Although it is always 
not that expectations tend to be low in close cousin marriages, 
rather expectations are latent in nature because a sense of dis- 
honour is also attached in case dowry is demanded openly. In the 
focus group discussions, the participants were more open in their 
responses, largely because they felt they were commenting on the 
prevailing norms rather than acknowledging the reasons for their 
own marriage. 


Cultural Preference 


Why is it that so many marriages do indeed take place with rela- 
tives, in apparent conformity with cultural preference for marrying 
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kin? Despite increasing urbanisation and nucleation of families, 
as well as increases in female literacy, marriage choice continues 
to be strictly the domain of parents, reinforced by the vocal or 
tacit support of elder married siblings (Chaleby 1988; Khlat et al. 
1986; Korson 1969, 1971; Rao et al. 1972). Parents usually first 
consider the claims of close kin, especially siblings, upon their 
offspring as spouses for their children. One of the reasons for 
parents’ consideration of close kin is the degree of social com- 
patibility and the close involvement of the entire family in consan- 
guineous unions. Another reason cited is a ‘better and more caring’ 
attitude and acquaintance of the bride with culture specific trad- 
itions, norms and the surrounding milieu, facilitating the bride’s 
easy adjustment. 

Rehana’s husband, Rauf, had a small handicraft firm in Chandni 
Chowk whose initial business success depended on the co- 
operation of Rehana’s brothers. Rehana’s daughter married into 
her brother’s household, supporting this business tie. Then, her 
husband financed his mother’s brother’s chicken-zari business 
and, drawing on this link, he asked for his mother’s brother’s 
daughter as a wife for his eldest son. Primarily through his wife 
(Rehana), he (Rauf) has maintained links with his wife’s brother 
and his mother’s brother in Delhi. His two younger sons have 
married daughters from these households. It proves that consan- 
guineous marriage alliances may lead to socio-economic success 
and cause social advancement. It is not cultural preference only 
but social advancement that is one of the most prevailing reasons 
to trace marriage alliances among close relatives. 

However, many respondents in focus group interviews ac- 
knowledged consanguineous marriage as a movement from one 
socially regulated environment to another, wherein, the bride 
has to prove her knowledge in cultural traditions. In case of 
disagreement and conflict with in-laws, the girl would be solely 
blamed and the whole act will be disseminated in a manipulated 
way among the close kin by her pervious aunt and cousin who 
have acquired the new status of her in-laws, which is eventually 
the functional relationship after marriage. Thus, in consanguin- 
eous marriages the girl is given limited choices and no relaxation 
in case of disagreement, which is not so in non-consanguineous 
marriages. In non-consanguineous/exogamous marriage alliances 
the girl could find her way out on the grounds of her non-familiarity 
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with conventional traditions. So it can be said that consanguineous 
marriages are indeed more complex ones. 

‘Tt is really unimportant whether it is consanguineous marriage 
or non-consanguineous, it is all about destiny, whatever has been 
written in her destiny — no one can change it’ (a 43-year-old 
consanguineously married Malik respondent). 

‘Nothing could be guaranteed, even when great care was taken, 
even when marriages were arranged between relatives, tensions 
and problems could still easily arise’ (many women mention this 
statement after completion of their respective interviews). 

Most women reflecting on their own or a close relative’s experi- 
ence felt such relationships were exploitative, and provided the 
in-laws with more room for manipulation. Similar views were 
expressed by many respondents in the group discussions. A series 
of stressful visits by potential in-laws in non-consanguineous 
marriages were not seen taxing by many respondents. They widely 
believed that its better to marry a girl with other than relatives, as 
consanguineous marriage are becoming more authoritative and 
exploitative in nature. One respondent mentioned, ‘Close relatives 
full fledgedly know about the bride’s family past; in case there is 
any unfortunate incident, it may penalise the bride. Moreover 
there is no freshness in the relationship; however, exogamous 
marriages are more exploring and may ensure more concordance 
in the affinal relationship’ (a 23-year-old unmarried girl in focus 
group discussions). 


Discussion 


After sixty years of partition and the increased availability of 
mates, marriage choices in India cannot be understood simply with 
reference to the cultural preference for marrying kin. To under- 
stand why a preference is followed, we must also consider the 
deliberations of the marriage arrangers (Donnan 1988). Parents’ 
first choice in marriage decision-making even today is close kin. 
Indeed, the availability of an eligible spouse within the Muslim 
family acts as a motivating force, even in contemporary times, to 
truncate a daughter’s education. Though Muslim women in this 
study revealed that consanguineous marriages are regulative and 
authoritative in nature, it might be an outcome of education (as 
74 per cent women are literate). However, a strong clan orientation 
is found; the extent of endogamy in four clans (Malik, Sheikh, 
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Pathan, Sakke) of Sunnis is much higher than the prevalence of 
consanguinity in general. Though it is generally believed that the 
feature of endogamy is mainly attributed to the Syed clan who 
practiced it to retain purity of blood name, the prevalence of 
endogamy is high in other groups too. One of the probable reasons 
could be upward mobility to attain social status by emulating the 
practices of the clan which possesses a higher position. Thus, 
it can be expected that arranged marriages within the clan will 
continue for the majority, especially those of Ashraf category who 
do not wish to marry beneath them, while those who have achieved 
significant upward mobility may more confidently overlook obli- 
gations to kin and marry people of equivalent class status, and of 
similar or higher clan status. These processes will also be affected 
by the extent to which young adults are raised, particularly those 
with higher education and economic independence, whether 
they would continue to think of their futures in terms of meeting 
obligations to parents and other relatives. There are indeed signs 
of change in these processes, but it is likely that endogamy and 
marriages to relatives will be a feature for some time to come. 

An interesting find of this study is the strong association of 
socio-economic status with consanguinity. This association has 
been examined by very few studies so far. An inverse associ- 
ation between consanguinity and household income was found 
in Saudi Arabia (Saedi-Wong et al. 1989), while in South India 
there were fewer consanguineous marriages among men em- 
ployed in white-collar jobs in Tamil Nadu (Rao et al. 1972), or 
in the upper socio-economic group in Andhra Pradesh. In many 
cases, consanguineous marriages are seen as a podium for social 
advancement and to gain upward mobility in business. Consan- 
guineous marriages are supposed to give less leverage to dowry as 
relatives know each other’s status well. On close inspection, the 
fact acknowledged was that consanguineous marriage alliances 
emphasised more on the economic status than cultural preference, 
social compatibility, social solidarity and property consolidation, 
though all these possess secondary position. In the same vein, 
dowry is not demanded openly but encouragement in business 
and social advancement is seemed too be expected invariably in 
consanguineous marriages. This implies that consanguineous 
marriages are no more an outcome of cultural preference alone. 
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Women inheritance and consanguineous marriages are also 
seen in association, but it has no applicability for this study in 
particular and for the wider community. It is found that women 
do not assert their rights because it has to do with lifelong 
conditioning about upholding their natal family’s honour and not 
undertaking any actions that might undermine the social position 
of their brothers. Furthermore, many girls grow up surrounded 
by constant subtle — and often not too subtle — reminders about 
their being an ‘economic liability’ on the family due to the need to 
provide dowries for them. This further acts as a deterrent to their 
seeking a share of the patrimony. 

On the other hand, the polarisation of society along ethnic lines 
is very likely to make communities more inward-looking. Given 
the widespread prevalence of consanguineous marriages, there is 
a need to study not only the health implications of such unions, 
but also to understand the sociological underpinnings of marriage 
choice. This requires an integrated framework for interdisciplin- 
ary research, especially across different social strata, in order to 
come up with appropriate and balanced policy recommendations 
that address both the health and social issues at stake. 


Z 
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Social Stratification among 
the Muslims of Kerala 


P R. G. Mathur 
Z 


Introduction 


Crooke (1896) and Risley (1891) deliberately referred to Muslim 
groups, occupational or otherwise, as ‘castes’, whereas Ibbetson 
(1883) referred to them as ‘classes’. More recent authors like 
Hutton (1969), Smith (1947), Bose (1951) and Srinivas (1968) 
took the view that caste or some of its elements could be observed 
among the Muslims of India. Hutton refers to the Momins as 
Muslim weavers, Lalkhanis as Muslim Rajputs, Gaddis as Muslim 
graziers, Mirasis as Muslim minstrels, identifying them on the 
basis of their respective occupations, as is the case among Hindu 
‘castes’; he specifically considers the Turkiya Banjara (1969: 121) 
and the Khojas and Memons (ibid.: 38—40) as ‘castes’. 

Bose (1951) concurred with this view and highlighted the fact 
that ‘Muslim converts have continued to obey the caste rules of 
occupational monopoly’, adding that they (the Muslims) ‘even 
continued to observe the old rules of endogamy’. Smith (1947: 275 
cited in Siddiqui 1974: 3) asserted that the ‘Hindu caste system 
of India has affected Islam also ...’; Siddiqui added that the ‘situ- 
ational factor (affected) those Indians who are now Muslims’ as 
a persistence of their pre-Islamic legacy. Srinivas viewed caste 
as a larger system embracing different religious communities in 
India with some provision for granting them an autonomous posi- 
tion as separate identifiable castes, conceding that caste among 
Muslims may not be exactly the same as among the Hindus 
(Srinivas 1968: 194). 
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D’Souza (1955) traced the process of formation of Muslim 
communities in the west coast. He pointed out that there was 
a significant difference between these communities and the 
Dakhani Muslims; while the former were the progeny of Arab 
traders through the local women, the latter were descendants of 
immigrant Muslim conquerors who retained their identity apart 
from the indigenous populations. 


It is now easy to visualize the possible process of formation of the 
Muslim communities on the coasts of India. The children of Arab 
sailors whether brought forth by lawful wives or concubines were all 
admitted to the Islamic fold. On the other hand, there was no way of 
reclaiming them to the Hindu society. However, by the very nature 
of their trade and occupation, the Arabs could not have more than a 
casual interest in their children many of whom must have been born 
during the absence of their fathers. The result was that a new type 
of society began to evolve. The members of the new society retained 
the social customs of their mothers, but had a new religion, that of 
their fathers, superimposed on them. Further, at different places such 
as Konkan, Malabar and the Coromandel coasts, the Arabs consorted 
with women belonging to different cultures and speaking different 
languages. Consequently the Indo-Arab communities formed in these 
different places adopted the different local languages of their mothers 
and evolved into different cultural types. (1955: 11) 


D’Souza argued (1955: 27) that the distinctions among these 
communities could be better understood by contrasting the coastal 
communities like the Navayats, the Mappilas and the Labbais 
with the immigrant communities like the Deccani or Dakhanni 
Muslims. These are the descendants of armies led by Muslim 
kings and nawabs of the Deccan and those converted by them and 
assimilated into their fold. Their advent south of the Vindhyas 
was around circa 1294. Even though all of them are Sunnis, the 
Deccanis follow the Hanafi sect and the coastal Muslims the 
Shafi sect. The social divisions among the Deccanis indicate four 
different stocks or nationalities from which the respective popula- 
tions were derived. Arab influence among the Deccanis is relatively 
slight, whereas it is predominant in the case of coastal Muslim 
communities. The mother tongue of the Deccanis is Urdu despite 
their long stay in the south. The coastal Muslim communities have 
adopted the mother tongues of their mothers with whom they 
were left by their original Arab ancestors. 
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Ansari (1961) reported that among the Muslims of Uttar Pradesh, 
caste-like features persisted among the Muslim communities. 
Barth (1960) found a system of hierarchically ordered, delimited 
named positions characterising the pattern of social stratification 
in Swat, West Pakistan, and referred to it as a system of caste. 
Misra (1963) found a similar pattern in Gujarat. Khan (1968) 
went even to the extent of saying that social stratification is in- 
herent in Islamic society, based on his fieldwork in Bengal and 
Pakistan. Mutatkar and Ansari (1966) found evidence of caste-like 
features in even an urbanised, ethnically uniform community of 
Momins in Saugar, Madhya Pradesh. 

Hutton (1969: 2) even went to the extent of asserting that ‘even 
change of religion does not destroy the caste system, for Muslims 
who do not recognize it as valid, are often found to observe it in 
practice and there are Muslim castes as well as Hindu’. 


Right from the middle of the 19th Century, a number of glossaries of 
castes and tribes on various regions of India by a number of adminis- 
trators and missionaries has given some idea of the Muslim groups 
and their backgrounds in varying details. Some sort of picture of the 
inner organisation of these groups emerges from these glossaries, the 
compilers of which include ... Elliot (1884), Ibbetson (1883), Nesfield 
(1885), Risely (1892), Crooke (1896), Thurston (1909), Iyer (1909), 
Rose (1911) and Russel and Lal (1916), etc. All these are based on census 
reports and give (a) fairly elaborate picture of the Muslims and their 
occupational backgrounds, though obviously, no integrated profile of 
the community emerged out of these materials. (Siddiqui 1974: 3) 


The main characteristics of a caste-based society are caste endo- 
gamy, occupational specialisation, hierarchical ordering, and restric- 
tions on social intercourse and commensality based on religious 
or other ideological factors. Social groups in the Laccadive Islands 
exhibit conformity to most of these characteristics. The caste 
groups are endogamous, and occupation-based. The occupations 
are connected to land ownership, sailing crafts and labouring on 
the land almost like in the feudal system. Vijayakumar (2005: 
16—17) observes: 


In earlier days there were comprehensive restrictions on social inter- 
course and relations between the two extremes of the hierarchy re- 
miniscent of the hegemony historically exercised by the upper castes 
in Kerala in relation to the Sudras and the untouchables. The castes 
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found in the islands, except for Minicoy island are Koyas, the land- 
owners at the top and Malmis or the Urukkar, who are the sailors and 
navigators on the island odams (sailing vessels) in the middle and the 
Melacheri, the serfs of the Koyas, who engage in labour on the land, 
coconut plucking, and similar lower status occupations. A Melacheri 
was not allowed to wear sandals or a jacket, or even use an umbrella. 
Melacheris could only work as barbers, goldsmiths, or blacksmiths or 
did jobs that involved climbing trees or carrying loads. The Melacheri 
suffered many social disabilities pertaining to dress, ornaments, 
celebrations, construction of houses, and the like. The restrictions ex- 
tended even to the religious sphere. The Melacheris were prohibited 
from entering the priesthood, from singing malas (verses extolling 
saints) and reciting the bait (ritual songs) for the ratib ceremony. 


The analysis of social stratification among the Muslim societies 
in India is inseparable from the analysis of historical structure 
and socio-economic structure as a whole. I shall argue that the 
Muslim caste system is part of the overall caste system in Kerala 
rather than a separate Muslim caste system. Further, I shall point 
out that the Muslim communities in Kerala which claim foreign 
origin have a higher social status than the local converts, particu- 
larly with regard to the untouchable castes. Further I shall attempt 
to show that there are mainly ten distinct Muslim endogamous 
communities including the Mappilas and they can be hierarchically 
ranked on the basis of purity and pollution ideas, traditional 
occupation, foreign origin and distinct life styles. 


Islam in India in all probability began in Kerala and the Mappilas are 
the descendants of the first Indian Muslims. Also there are hints of 
Muslim piratical activity on the North West coast of India already at 
the time of Caliph Umar, the first recorded instance of a permanent 
Muslim presence in India is Muhammad ibin Quasim’s conquest of 
Sind (711-715CE). There is however a strong basis for Nadvi’s assertion: 
‘It is an open fact that long before the Muslims settled in northern 
India, there were colonies in Southern India’. The juxtaposition of 
Kerala’s strategic location and the Arab’s trading instinct provides that 
basis. (Miller 1976: 39) 


‘As pre-Islamic traders, they provided a friendly situation 
that facilitated the introduction of Islam, and as Muslims, they 
introduced the faith.’ Miller, though circumspect, considers the 
view that Islam was introduced into Kerala within a few years of 
the proclamation by the Prophet of his mission, worthy of strong 
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consideration. Inscriptional and literary evidence prove conclu- 
sively there were Muslim communities permanently residing in 
Kerala by the end of the ninth century at the latest. 

Unlike in the rest of India, Muslims did not come to Kerala as 
conquerors. They were primarily traders, who supported the mis- 
sionaries and religious leaders to minister to them, as well as to con- 
vert the native populations. The local rulers, with their tradition 
of religious tolerance fostering all religions including Judaism and 
Christianity gave them liberality. They also allowed ‘foreigners’ to 
marry local women, and establish families. The community which 
resulted from the marriage of Arab Muslims and local women, as 
well as converts from the local population, was called the ‘Mappila’. 
History records that local converts included even chieftains and 
rulers. ‘The Arab affinity has affected and continues to affect the 
languages, religion and culture of the Mappilas more profoundly 
than those of any other Indian Muslims’ (Miller 1976: 51). 


Definition of ‘Mappila’ 


It may be useful at this point to attempt a ‘definition’ of Mappila in 
order to differentiate the ‘non-Mappilas’ from them. The following 
characteristics may be identified: 


. Their mother tongue is Malayalam; 

II. They are generally found in Malabar or their ancestral 
residence may be traced to ‘Malabar’, which is the region 
which was previously under the Zamorin of Calicut and his 
allies and vassals; 

III. They are known generally as ‘Mappila’, and sometimes 
particularised as ‘Jonakan’ (Jonon) Mappila, to differenti- 
ate them from the Christians who are known as ‘Nazrani 
Mappilas’; 

IV. In north Malabar, they used to follow matrilineal and 
matrilocal residence after marriage; this custom is being 
gradually eroded even there; 

V. They are Shafis, and venerate some families known as 
Thangals, thought to be descendants of the Prophet through 
Fatima; 

VI. They are segmented into two endogamous sets, the matri- 
lineal and the patrilineal. Within these, there are endo- 
gamous ‘caste-like’ groups — (a) the Thangal, believed to be 
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descendants of the Prophet, with distinct Arab parentage, 
at the top of hierarchy; (b) the ‘Malabar Moplah’, sometimes 
called ‘Angadikkar’ in the rural areas, comprising the vast 
majority; (c) ‘Kadappurathukar’, converts from the local 
fishermen, sometimes also called ‘Puislam’ (new Muslims) 
who are considered to be lower down; and (d) a service com- 
munity called Ossan, comprising the ritual barbers, who 
conduct the circumcision ceremony (see Mathur 1978). 


In addition to the Mappilas, other groups of Muslims had been 
settling in Kerala from early times, and some came in the wake of 
the Mysorean conquest. As has been well-known Kerala lacked an 
indigenous ‘Vaisya’ or trading community; this function had been 
discharged by several in-migrant communities, among whom 
the Muslims settled mainly in the centres of commerce along the 
coast. They retained their language and separate identity by not 
entering into marital relations with the local Mappila, whom they 
considered to be inferior. They also retained cultural isolation 
from the neighbouring populations and from one another. 

In my study of stratification among Muslim communities of 
Kerala, around a hundred families were randomly chosen from 
each community, spread in various locations where they were 
found. The techniques used were individual and group interviews. 
The parameters covered were: occupation, foreign origin, edu- 
cation accomplishments, economic status and material culture; 
employment in government occupations and other occupations. 
Field data were supplemented by data arising from the analy- 
sis of genealogies. Census data were analysed; however, since 
community-wise details within the Muslim groups were not avail- 
able after 1931, I had to fall back on some informed guesses in this 
regard. 

I found that apart from the Mappila of Malabar, there are nine 
endogamous Muslim communities in Kerala, of which one, 
Turukkan, is not found in Travancore-Cochin and another, Navayat 
is not found in Travancore. The others are Bohra, Cutchi Memon, 
Dakhni Muslims, Labbai, Marakkan, Muslim (Travancore) and 
Rowther. Each of them is endogamous; the first three speak 
Malayalam, Labbai and Rowther speak Tamil and the Marakkan 
speak a dia-lect of Tamil-Malayalam with an admixture of 
Sinhalese. 
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The Bohra, Cutchi Memon and Navayat were traditionally 
wholesale merchants and exporters. They are exclusive affluent 
communities. The Cutchi Memon younger generation has taken 
to higher education and a number has gained employment in 
government service as doctors, engineers, etc. 

Dakhni Muslims were traditionally cavalry men and speak Urdu. 
In Kerala they are found also in Cochin and Malabar. Most of them 
are now petty traders. 

Labbai are mainly Tamil speakers. They were traditionally re- 
ligious functionaries in Kerala, and are now found mainly as petty 
traders. Marakkan are localised along the west coast from Kollam 
to Kanyakumari. They speak a mixed dialect with Sinhalese words. 

The bulk of the Muslims of Travancore prefer to be known just as 
Muslim. In the Census Reports up to 1931 they had been described 
as ‘Methon’; the local people refer to them as ‘Mayther’. I have 
used both terms in this essay, but would suggest standardisation 
as ‘Muslim’ (Travancore). 

Rowther are a Tamil-speaking community — traditionally petty 
traders — and have migrated into Kerala from the state of Tamil 
Nadu. In Kerala, they engage in a variety of occupations ranging 
from butchers to doctors. The majority are poor and have menial 
occupations. 

Turukkan are a localised community, tracing their origin from 
marriages between Persian traders and local Jain women and 
found in Dakshina Kannada and in Kasargode districts. Their 
language is Urdu with a higher percentage of Persian words. 
Even the Brahmins of the locality address them respectfully as 
‘Sahebaru’. They are mainly sea men and are affluent. 


The Non-Mappila Muslim Communities 
Bohra 


The Bohra are in-migrants to Kerala from Gujarat and belong 
to the Shia sect. They speak a dialect of Gujarati, and are mainly 
found in the Kozhikode and Ernakulam districts. They are highly 
localised, staying in the Beach area of Calicut city, and Mattancheri 
(Kappalandi Mukku) in Cochin city. They area trading community, 
well-known exporters of rubber, timber, copra, coconut oil and 
coir. They hold the virtual monopoly of the wholesale trade in 
hardware, aluminium, plywood, tarpaulins, automobile tyres, etc. 
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About 95 per cent of the families are payers of income tax, one of 
them, the owners of Metro Trading Corporation is said to be one 
of the highest income tax payers in Kerala. 


Social position 


They claim the highest social status because of their wealth. They 
are members of all the best clubs and move in the most affluent 
society. Among the Muslim groups in Kerala, they claim the 
same status as the Navayats. Traditionally, they came in to fill 
the gap caused by the absence of Vaisyas in Kerala. They were 
made welcome by the local Rajas, as they brought in trade and 
commercial prosperity to the areas. In a similar economic ‘niche’ 
in Kerala were the Gauda Saraswath Konkini Brahmins. 

Because they are highly localised and urban, it is difficult 
to attempt any equations with the local Hindu communities. 
Namboodiris did not have any social contact with them, neither 
interdining nor visiting each other. They had official interactions 
in the feudal past with the Samantha and Nair chieftains, who 
acted as the intermediaries between them and the rulers like the 
Zamorin and the Raja of Cochin. With the Nairs, there was no 
interdining; otherwise they were treated as equals. They were not 
accepted as Sambandham partners by the Nair women. 

They say that their spiritual head is Dr C. M. Buhranuddin 
of Bombay, who is also the pontiff of the Bohra community 
worldwide. They are endogamous, and marry strictly within the 
community; their relatives are traceable in Bombay and world- 
wide. With the other Muslim communities in Kerala, especially 
the Sunnis, they adopt a stand-offish attitude. They have separate 
mosques and burial grounds of their own, both at Calicut and 
Cochin, with their own Imams and other functionaries. They, how- 
ever, patronise the Ossan (ritual barber) belonging to the local 
Mappila community for performing the circumcision ceremony. 
Their women, when they go out of their house, adopt purdah but 
this is becoming less frequent now. 

They are segmented into lineages. Three — Kapasi, Barbaya 
and Barner — are the most prominent. Like Muslim communities 
they prefer parallel-cousin marriages, and also permit cross- 
cousin marriages. Sororate and levirate, widow remarriage, are 
practiced as sanctioned by the religion. However, it was observed 
that divorce was very rare among the communities in Kerala. In 
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Calicut, they are monogamous in actual practice, though polygamy 
is not prohibited by the religion. Genealogies also did not reveal a 
high incidence of polygamy. 


Cutchi Memon 


In a souvenir published by the All India Cutchi Memon Associa- 
tion, Abdul Khader Moosa Dadani observed: 


Memon community came into existence in 824 AH when 700 fam- 
ilies comprising 6,178 persons belonging to the old and famous 
Lohana community of Sindh accepted Islam ... these people natur- 
ally differed from their fore-fathers ... in their mode of living. How- 
ever, the customs, usages and the feeling of unity, inherited by them 
from the Lohanas, remained at work all the time and it is on account 
of these things that this community distinguished itself from other 
Muslim communities. 


According to this author, the Lohana community could be traced 
back to 300 BC, belonged to the Vaisya caste, and was divided 
into 108 tribes, each having a different name ‘which in Sindhi 
language is called a Nukh (meaning title)’. Pir Yusuffuddin Sahib 
was responsible for converting them to Islam; the first convert was 
named ‘Adam’. He gave them the tile Momin ‘meaning “believer” 
which in due course changed into Memon’. When the Hindu 
communities in Sindh ostracised them, the Pir advised them to 
migrate, keeping in mind the words of the Prophet to migrate to 
different places, carrying the message of Islam. Of the four groups 
which migrated in different directions, the one led by Kana Sait, 
the grandson of the first convert Adam, went to Bhuj, the capital 
of Cutch, thus establishing the community known as the Cutchi 
Memons. 

It was only in 1815 that a large number of Cutchi Memons set- 
tled down in Alleppey and Cochin. The Maharaja of Cochin gave 
them all facilities and desired that they should settle permanently 
in order to make the state prosperous by means of foreign trade 
and commerce. At Alleppey, it was Raja Kesava Das who gave them 
facilities to settle, so that they may increase the export trade in 
Copra and Coir. From these places, some migrated to Trivandrum 
to start trade, and established textile, stationery and medical shops 
there. They also supplied the requirements of the royal family in 
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regard to luxury items. Wherever they settled, they organised the 
‘Cutchi Memon Jamaths’ and established exclusive mosques. 


Social position 


In Kerala, Cutchi Memons are among the richest in the land. They 
are generally known as ‘Settu’ by the local people, because they 
adopt the honorific of ‘Sait’. As wholesale traders and merchants 
in articles of luxury, they had the patronage of the rulers of the 
erstwhile states of Travancore and Cochin, and of all the import- 
ant chieftains. They moved in the highest circles only. In their 
business establishments, they employed members of the highest 
castes, including Pattar Brahmins as subordinates. Their equa- 
tion was not so much on the social-religious as on the social- 
economic level. 

Among the Muslims of Kerala, in religious prestige, Cutchi 
Memons stand just below the Navayats. The Bohra and the Cutchi 
Memons both claim higher status inter-se, the former being Shias 
and the latter Shafis. In economic status, Cutchi Memons are well 
above the Bohra. They see their identification not in the limited 
world of Kerala, but globally. 


The Dakhni Muslims 
According to Ibrahim Kunju: 


Several communities of Muslims found in Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh are also found in different parts of Kerala, on account 
of their close proximity and historical associations. Among them, the 
Dakhni Muslims came from Andhra Pradesh, Labbais and Rowthers 
from Tamil Nadu and Navayats from Karnataka.... The Dakhni 
Muslims are popularly known as Pattanis, found in Travancore. The 
present Dakhni Muslim community comprises the descendants of the 
earlier migrants. They came ... as cavalry soldiers from the Deccan to 
the army of Travancore from time to time. They mainly came from 
Bijapur and Golconda and included Mughals, Pathans and Persians. 
Their mother tongue was Dakni Urdu and they still follow Dakni 
customs and practices. They were treated well by the rulers. (1989: 
285-86) 


In Palakkad city, according to local informants, the Dakhni 
Muslims mainly belong to the Medhivian sect of the Hanafi. They 
claim that they came to Kerala to escape reprisal, because of their 
allegiance to this sect considered heretical by Tippoo Sultan. Their 
original habitation was Srirangapattanam. At Palakkad, the Raja 
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welcomed them and allotted them 8 acres for their settlement 
and another 2 acres for the construction of a mosque. After the 
eventual defeat of Tippoo, the British general Harris wrote to them 
a letter in 1820, offering them safe return to Srirangapattanam, 
but they did not avail of the offer. We understand that this is the 
only Medhivian mosque existing in Kerala. 


Segmentation 


There are four sub-sects among the Medhivians of Palghat. They 
are Syed, Sheikh, Pattan and Mughal. The Sheikh claim the top 
position in the hierarchy because of their assumed descent from 
the Prophet Yacoob. The Mughals say that they have descended 
from those who the Prophet called ‘Balbug’, synonym for Mughal, 
because of their valour in battle. The Sheikhs and the Syeds use the 
word as the first component of their names, for example, Sheikh 
Mohammed, Syed Hassan. The Pattan attach ‘Khan’ at the end of 
their names, and the Mughals, ‘Baig’ or ‘Beg’. 

Normally marriages were allowed across the segments. If a 
Moghul man married a Syed woman, the son would be called ‘Mirza’, 
if a Sheikh man married a Syed woman, the son would be ‘Khaja’. 
The Syed women were known with the honorific ‘Begum, Beevi, 
Bi, Nissa or Shah’, Sheikh women ‘Ma, Bi, or Bivi, Moghul women 
‘Khanum’, Pattan women — ‘Khatoon, Khatoo or Banoo’. 

We checked school admission registers at Palakkad and found 
that irrespective of the segments, parents entered the community 
name of their children as ‘Pattanis’. Our informants told us that 
in Trivandrum, Alleppey, Ernakulam and Kollam districts, the 
entries in the admission registers are shown as ‘Islam — Muslim’. 


Social position 


The Dakhni Muslims consider themselves higher in status than 
the Mappila, the Rowther and the Labbai; incidentally, they refer 
to all other sections of Tamil-speaking Muslims as ‘Labba’. In 
the southern districts, they claim superiority to Marakkayar and 
Methor. They concede that the Bohra, Kutchi Memon and Navayats 
have a higher social status than themselves, the Navayats being 
the highest. 

With reference to the Hindu communities of the locality they 
claim that they are superior to the Ezhava, because they could 
walk through the Pattar (Tamil Brahmin) settlements, a privilege 
which was denied to the Ezhava. They could approach Pattar 
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houses right up to the outer veranda, and no distant pollution 
was observed. They could go to the front veranda of the chieftain 
Nairs, and had served as the bodyguards of the Palakkad Rajas. 
However, Dakhni Muslims in Palakkad did not observe touch 
pollution against the Ezhava, though they did not share food with 
them. Dakhni Muslims could accept cooked food from Pattar, 
Nair and Ambalavasi households; the latter would be outcaste if 
they took food from any Muslim community. 

In the southern districts, they had an even higher position than 
in the Palakkad district. They were trusted soldiers of the raja and 
have traditions of having saved the soldiers of the raja and having 
saved the raja’s life in emergency. The traditions also mention 
that they were often engaged in protecting Hindu temples from 
attacks (Kunju 1989). Being outside the Hindu fold and generally 
employed in the professional armed forces, their interactions with 
non-Muslim communities were minimal. Our informants told us 
they commanded the same respects as Nairs. 


Labbai 


According to Ibrahim Kunju, the Labbai were a community of 
Muslims which had migrated from Tamil Nadu to Travancore. 
They were found in the taluks adjacent to Shencottah, through 
which they had come to the eastern parts of erstwhile Travancore, 
which is, Pathanapuram, Kottarakkara and Pathanamthitta 
(Kunju 1989: 286). The Madras Census Report 1901 described the 
Labbais as ‘a Mussalman caste of petty Tamil origin, the members 
of which are traders and betel vine growers. They seem to be 
distinct from the Marakkans, as they do not intermarry with them. 
They are the Mappilas of the Coromandel Coast that is to say, 
converted Dravidians or Hindus with a slight admixture of Arab 
blood.’ Thurston (1909), quoting Wilkes, reported that ‘about the 
end of the first century of the Hejira or the early part of the 8th 
Century AD, Hajai Ben Gusaff, ... a monster, abhorred for cruelties 
even among Mussalmans, drove some persons ... from their 
native country. Some of them landed on that part of the western 
country of India called Konkan; the others to the eastward of Cape 
Comorin. The Descendants of the former are the Navayaths; the 
latter the Labbai, a name probably given to them by the natives 
(a modification of Lebbik), which means “here I am”. The word 
Labbai seems to be of recent origin, for, in the Tamil Lexicon, this 
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caste is ... known as Sonakan or the native of Sonaka, meaning 
Arabia.’ This tradition is still remembered by the Tamil-speaking 
Labbais. 

In religion, they are orthodox, following the Hanafi sect, unlike 
the Mappila who belong to the Shafi. Most of them are traders, 
especially in hides and skins. According to our informant, Abdul 
Azeez Labbai (aged 78), District Muslim League president, 
Alleppey, Labbais are the Khatibs of mosques in the erstwhile 
Travancore area. His own father, Sadhu Labbai was a Khatib. The 
title has been taken by all the members of this family. His father’s 
great grandfather, Sedhu Baba, from Lakshadweep had a dream 
that he should go to Travancore and propagate Islam. He came to 
Erattupetta where, by co-incidence, the local Hindu temple caught 
fire, and the Vadakkumkur Raja was advised by his astrologers 
that Sadhu Baba should be invited. He rescued the image and 
threw it away, advising the raja to construct a new temple there; 
in return he demanded permission to build a mosque which was 
granted. The descendants of this Baba number about 2,000 fam- 
ilies. They belong to both Shafi and Hanafi sects. In Thodupuzha, 
they are Hanafis. There are several myths of Muslim holy men 
belonging to the Labbai groups performing miracles and getting 
privileges from the chieftains. 

In Trivandrum district, our informants told us that the term 
‘Labbai’ referred only to the Khatib. They said that when a 
Mappila or a Mather becomes a Khatib after five years of training, 
he becomes a Musaliar, but he cannot become a Labbai. A Labbai, 
after five years training for the post of Khatib, is also known as 
Musaliar. In Palakkad, the Labbais are mainly migrants from 
Nagoor, who had come with Tippoo Sultan. According to their 
tradition, they had come to Tamil Nadu from Bhagdad. 

We can distinguish two sections on the basis of language — 
those who spoke Malayalam, which in addition to the group which 
settled down originally in the territories of the Vadakkumkur Raja, 
also comprise a group who came from Ponnani in Malabar and 
settled down in Perumattam near Moovattupuzha (known as the 
Valia Uppapa group), and the others who spoke Tamil. There was 
another threefold distinction based on locality — the Palghat 
group, the central Travancore group (comprising the Sadhu Baba 
and the Valia Uppapa groups), and the southern group in the 
Trivandrum and Pathanamthitta districts which speaks Tamil. 
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These social groups were until recently endogamous. Of late, 
inter-marriages have taken place between the Malayalam-speaking 
and the Tamil-speaking Labbais. In the Palghat area, a few inter- 
marriages between Labbai-Rowther and Labbai-Mappila have 
taken place. In the school records, the children have been entered 
as ‘Muslim-Labbai’ in the Palghat area; in southern districts, the 
entry is only as ‘Muslim’, but the name of the father includes 
‘Labbai’ also. 


Social position 


All the groups have always claimed a superior social status vis- 
a-vis the other Tamil-speaking Muslim community, the Rowther, 
and also the Malayalam-speaking Mappila. They admit they 
are inferior to the Navayats, Bohras and Cutchi Memons. With 
regard to Dakhni Muslims also, they admit they are inferior. The 
neighbouring Hindu communities share this perception, and rank 
them ‘just below the Nairs and above Ezhavas’. 

An instance of the rivalry between the Labbai and the Rowther 
is provided in the case of the Veliyanchathanur mosque in Palghat 
district. It had been built during Tippoo Sultan’s time, and the 
Labbais claim to have built it. The Rowther gained the management 
rights, because they were the majority in the area. A case is now 
pending before courts, but the Labbai do not go to the mosque, 
preferring to do their prayers at home. 

An important mosque owned by the Malayalam-speaking 
Labbais of Erattupetta is at Erumeli. This is associated with a myth- 
ical warrior, Vaver, who was an ally of Aiyappan of Sabarimala. 
Pilgrims to that deity pay homage at the mosque before proceeding 
to Sabarimala. The Labbais derive considerable income from this 
tradition of collaboration and alliance with the Hindus and it is 
therefore kept alive. 


Marakkayar 


The Muslim converts from the Hindu fishing community called 
Marakkayan were called Marakkan, plural ‘Marakkayar’. They 
subsist on deep-sea fishing and therefore are found along the west 
coast from Edava in Kollam district to Vizhinjam in Trivandrum 
district, and beyond along the coast, in the Kanyakumari dis- 
trict of Tamil Nadu. They are endogamous and considered to be 
the lowest in status among the Muslim communities of Kerala. 
They speak a peculiar dialect which is a mixture of Tamil and 
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Malayalam, and many words are from Sinhalese, which are not 
intelligible to either Malayalis or Tamilians. They informed us that 
they had close contacts with Sri Lanka, including inter-marriage, 
until very recently. They are matrilineal and matrilocal, unlike the 
Muslim (Travancore) and the Mappila fisherfolk. 

They belong to the Hanafi sect; the Methor call them the 
‘Kadapurathukar’, and are called ‘Elappakuuttakkar’ in turn. No 
separate mention has been made of them except in the Travancore 
Census Report of 1931. In the school registers, they were listed 
as ‘Muslims’. In the context of reservation and benefits available 
for ‘Muslims’ in the erstwhile states comprising Kerala, this suf- 
ficed to enable them to obtain the benefits. 


Social position 


The Methor do not interdine or have any social relationships 
with them (Marakkan), even though the communities are on the 
opposite sides of a road, as at Perumanthura. They have separate 
mosques. The most famous mosque owned by this community is 
at Beema Pally in Trivandrum. According to their legends, Beema 
was a lady who came from Sri Lanka and died at this site. She 
had divine powers and a tomb was constructed over her remains. 
This, in course of time, also became miraculously endowed with 
curative powers, particularly in the case of mental diseases. All 
persons irrespective of religion visit it now. It is managed by the 
Marakkayar, and the Imam is also from this community. 

Other communities in this area also perceive them to be of 
low status, corresponding to the coastal fisherfolk belonging to 
other religions, and rank them ‘below’ the Ezhava, and the Latin 
Christian fishermen. 


Muslim (Travancore) 


The Census of Travancore 1931 spells the name of this community 
as ‘Methon’, but since it is considered as a derogatory term, we 
have used the plural form ‘Methor’. It is pronounced ‘Maer’. 
They belong to the Hanafi sect and are found in all the districts 
of the erstwhile Travancore and Cochin states and consist of local 
people who had been converted to Islam. Unlike in Malabar, the 
converts were almost exclusively from the lower castes. Inter- 
marriages were not allowed because the Malabar Mappila be- 
longed to the Shafi sect. This prohibition is nowadays not absolute. 
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Though drawn from all sections of the population, they are 
differentiated from the Marakkayar, who were converts from the 
fishermen (Hindu Marakkayan caste), and who are considered as 
the lowest in status of all Muslim communities found in Kerala. 
Like the population from which they had been converted, Methor 
engage in all sorts of occupations, like agriculturists, all sorts of 
manual labour, trade, etc. 


Social position 


Both Mappila and Methor claim superiority over each other. 
Dakhni Muslims consider both being below them, but rank Methor 
above the Mappila. Both are perceived by Hindu communities to 
be ‘just above the Ezhava, and just below the Nair’. The Mappila 
claim for superiority is based on the fact that several caste-Hindus 
including Namboodiri had been converted and were part of them, 
and also because of the inter-mixture of Arab blood. The Methor 
are patrilineal and patrilocal. This is given as one of the reasons 
why they did not intermarry with the Mappila, a good proportion 
of whom followed matrilineal descent. 

There is no segmentation within the community. Their mother 
tongue is Malayalam. They live mingled with members of the 
Hindu communities, and do not have exclusive water sources, etc. 
They did not suffer from denial of facilities, in fact this is one of the 
reasons, historically, why several lower-caste Hindus converted 
to Islam. They have their own mosques, distinct from those of 
Dakhni Muslim and Labbai, though they appoint Labbai Moulavis 
as Imams. Methor could also be Moulavis after undergoing the 
requisite training. 


Navayats (Bhatkalis) 


According to our informants, the Navayats came to India from 
Buzara in Arabia and landed on the west coast in eleven boats 
in the twelfth century. They married local women belonging to 
Jain families. They identify themselves with Bhatkal, a minor 
port between Mangalore and Goa. Thurston (1909) had earlier 
repeated this version, and had quoted Colonel Wilkes: ‘Navayats 
are generally supposed to be a corruption of Hindustani and 
Maharatti terms for a newcomer.’ 

Members of the community who have migrated to Kerala from 
their original Bhatkal, are generally known as ‘Bhatkalis’; Mappilas 
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corrupt this to ‘Vattakoli’. They maintain purity of blood by avoiding 
marriage outside the group. Most of the members pursue trade 
and are prosperous (Kunju 1989). 

They are found in Kerala in Cannanore, Tellicherry, Kozhikode, 
Palakkad and Ernakulam cities. They are a close community with- 
out much social intercourse with other Muslim communities or 
Hindus of the locality. The women wear purdah when going out. 
Their dialect is Persian mixed with Konkani. Their appearance is 
distinctive; they are all fair, tall and look like Iranians. Interestingly, 
they avoid eating beef. 

They belong to the Shafi sect and consider themselves to be the 
highest among the Muslim communities of Kerala; however, the 
Bohras do not concede this claim to superiority. Their occupation 
has been traditionally wholesale trade in textiles; now they 
have branched out to other areas of trader and commerce also. 
Generally, all of them are affluent. 


Social position 


In each of their settlements except Palghat, they have their own 
mosques; in Palghat, they use the mosques belonging to the 
Dhakhni Muslims. They do not interdine with other Muslim com- 
munities. As remarked by Ibrahim Kunju, they keep their genetic 
‘purity’ by marrying only within their own community, preferably 
their parallel cousins. In about fifty genealogies that I examined, 
I found parallel-cousin marriages most prevalent. They maintain 
a high degree of orthodoxy in their religious observances. They, 
however, patronise the local Ossan (ritual Muslim barber) for 
conducting the circumcision ceremony. My informants told me 
that at Bhatkal they have a socio-religious association of their 
own, which is running an engineering college and a high school. 
They have had very little interaction with local Hindus, and were 
not concerned about any equation with them. 


Rowther 


The Tamil-speaking Rowthers of Kerala are segmented into two 
sects, Hanafi and Shafi. The former traditionally subsisted on agri- 
culture, agricultural labour, trade and business and are mainly 
found in Palghat and Muvattupuzha, though they are spread 
all over the state. The Shafi are mainly found in some parts of 
Palghat district, with concentrations in Pudunagaram, Puducode 
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and Melarkode. They were traditionally weavers. All Rowthers 
are sometimes derogatorily termed as ‘Tulukkan’. According 
to Ibrahim Kunju (1989: 286-87), ‘Rowther are a Hindu tribe 
converted to Islam. Even after the conversion they retained their 
caste names. It is believed that the word means a “Cavalry man”. 
The Madurai District Gazetteer mentions that Cavalry men under 
the Rajas were called Rowther and they were a martial class. It 
appears that several Rowthers migrated to Kerala on account of 
persecution of foreigners in the Pandya country. They are also 
found widely distributed in the Pandya country. They are also 
found in the eastern part of Central Travancore.’ 

Many Rowthers in erstwhile Travancore use the title Pillai. In 
the Palghat area, the practice of adding the erstwhile Hindu caste 
names was not found. The admission registers in the school in 
Palghat show that the community description of Rowther chil- 
dren is especially as such. In the southern districts, they are de- 
scribed as ‘Muslim’ without the addition of ‘Rowther’. 


Social position 


Rowther claim a superior status over the Mappila in the erstwhile 
Malabar area. In the erstwhile Travancore area, they admit equal- 
ity with the Malayalam-speaking Methor. 

The claim to superiority has not been conceded by the Mappila. 
Traditionally, there was no inter-marriage between the Hanafi 
and the Shafi Rowthers, but nowadays, such marriages have been 
reported, as well as with Labbai, where the point is more the 
language difference than status. In Kozhinjampara village, Palghat 
district, the Rowther have separate mosques — there are very few 
Malayalam-speaking Mappilas here. In Pudunagaram, the Shafi 
and the Hanafi Rowthers have separate mosques. 

Hindu communities of the locality did not perceive any differ- 
ence in status between the two groups of Rowthers, or between 
Rowthers and Mappilas. The Ezhavas called all of them ‘Maraciar’; 
Nairs and above called them by their given name without the ad- 
dition of honorific ‘Rowther’. They could enter Pattar agraharams, 
a privilege denied to the Ezhava. They did not accept cooked food 
from the Ezhava and lower castes. 


Turukkan 


‘Turukkan’ is a corrupt form of ‘Turki man’, a person coming from 
Turkey. They had been brought to the south west coast by Tippoo 
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Sultan during his conquest of Malabar. They belong to the Hanafi 
sect and speak a dialect of Hindi and Urdu. In Kerala, they are 
found mostly in Kasargod town, Uppala, Manjeswaram and Bekal, 
and are found in larger numbers in the neighbouring Dakshina 
Kannada district of Karnataka. Traditionally, they were cavalry 
men in Tippoo’s army, but after the British conquest, took to sea 
faring and trade. Many of them are employed in the merchant 
navy, and travel round the globe. 

The Dakhni Muslim Federation of Cochin claims that the 
Turukkan are part of the Dakhni Muslim community. The 
Turukkans, however, do not accept this version, and claim that 
they are superior to the Dakhni Muslims; they come from Turkey. 
They have a limited geographical distribution in the Kasargode 
and Dakshnia Karnataka district, and do not have connections 
with Tamil Nadu, from where the Dakhni Muslims have migrated 
to Kerala. 


Social conditions 


Turukkans are segmented into Sheikhs and Syeds, the former 
claiming superiority. They look down on the local Malayalam- 
speaking Mappila, and call them ‘Incca’, meaning ‘brother’ in a 
derogatory sense (women are called ‘Incci’); the Mappila address 
them as ‘Sahibare’, indicating equality of status. Turukkans ad- 
dress the Brahmins as ‘Bhattaru’, showing respect. 

A large proportion of the men being employed as sea men, they 
are often absent. The women observe strict purdha. The interaction 
of the Turukkans with the local communities is only marginal. The 
large population of Turukkans employed in the Gulf countries has 
also been responsible for heavy inflow of funds, which the men of 
the community have invested in palatial mansions, where security 
and privacy have been ensured. They have their own mosques 
and burial grounds. Shah Banoo, the ‘heroine’ of the landmark 
decision of the Supreme Court on the issue of Muslim divorce 
belongs to this community. 


Summary and Conclusion 


My study shows that there are at least eight ‘inter-generationally 
continuous, identifiable social groups’ in the Travancore Cochin 
area. Some of them are found in the erstwhile Malabar areas also. 
For example, Rowther, Labbai and Dakhni Muslim are found in 
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large numbers not merely in the erstwhile Travancore-Cochin 
area, but also in Malabar. Among the non-Mappila Muslims of 
Kerala, there is one community found only in the Kasargode dis- 
trict, known as the Turukkan. Another non-Mappila Muslim com- 
munity found in Malabar and Cochin only is the Navayat (Bhatkali 
or Vattakoli). The overwhelming majority of the Muslims in 
Malabar area are the Mappilas. 

Muslims, and generally all those converted to non-Hindu re- 
ligions in Kerala had a status higher than that of the ‘untouchable’ 
or polluting castes of Hinduism. Thus, while Ezhavas were not 
allowed to enter the agraharam (settlement of Tamil Brahmins), 
Christians and Muslims could approach the outer veranda of 
Tamil Brahmin houses. The Mappila of the Malabar area also had 
this privilege. 

Ever since the practice of treating communities as ‘backward’ 
for the purpose of granting educational concessions and for re- 
servation of any opportunities in government services started, the 
Mappila have always been considered as ‘backward’. Muslims in 
the erstwhile Travancore state have been considered as backward 
since 1925. 

Zarina Bhatty’s excellent essay on social stratification among 
Muslims in India (1996: 248-51) has used successfully, in my 
opinion, a caste framework to describe Muslim social strati- 
fication. She observes Muslims in Kasuli village are segmented 
into Asharafs and non-Asharafs, the former standing at the Apex 
of the system and claiming descent from foreign immigrants 
while non-Asharafs are the descendants of local converts from 
Hinduism. It is highly interesting to find that the degree of physical 
proximity to Asharafs in the performance of traditional services 
has been a factor in determining mutual rank among non-Asharafs. 
I have observed an analogous situation in the case of Muslim 
communities of Kerala. 

‘Contrary to popular views, ideas of purity and pollution do play 
a part in the lives of Muslim. In particular, the degree of impurity 
associated with the performance of traditional occupation is yet 
another factor in the assignation of social rank. But the above 
statement needs to be qualified by adding that the pollution ideas 
of Muslims are not the same as those of upper caste Hindus’ 
(Srinivas 1996: xxxv). 

I have used the caste framework to analyse the system of 
social stratification prevalent among the Muslims in Kerala. It is 
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observed that the essential elements of the original rigid Hindu 
caste system of Kerala are basic to determining the rank order 
of social groupings in these Muslim societies. Some scholars, 
however, take a different view on the ground that the concept of 
caste is peculiar to Hindu societies and should not be imposed on 
the others. 

Some Muslim scholars are opposed to the use of the term ‘caste’ 
for Muslim social groups, as they claim Islam is an egalitarian 
religion. They say that one of the premises of Islam is that there 
are no social classes and all Muslims are equal in the eyes of God. 
According to some anthropologists Muslim social order should 
be viewed as the product of a dynamic interplay between Islamic 
ideology and the socio-economic and historical forces in South 
Asian societies. The study of Muslims in Kerala on which this 
essay is based demonstrates that the prevailing social stratifica- 
tion among Kerala Muslims is more the historical result of socio- 
economic realities than of Islamic ideology, particularly in its 
egalitarian aspect. By focusing on recent changes in socio-economic 
as well as political forces in Kerala, it can also be demonstrated 
that these changes are continuing to make an impact on the strati- 
fication patterns among Muslims in Kerala. 

Thus, it was found that Kerala Muslims functioned on a caste 
basis, each community or sub-caste being endogamous and mem- 
bership of the community being determined by birth. Further, 
all communities are hierarchically arranged, the hierarchy being 
determined by ancestry and by the nature of occupation associated 
with each community. 

According to Sahadevan (2008), the social divisions in 
Muslim society should not be treated as similar to caste divisions 
amongst the Hindus because features like untouchability and 
unapproachability are absent in Muslim society. Caste groups as 
in a varna based Hindu society cannot be detected in the Muslim 
society.’ What it implies, as we have seen in our study, is that there 
is a system of caste-based stratification among Kerala Muslims 
although it may not be an exact replica of the caste system among 
the Hindus and there may be significant differences. 


Z 
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Ethnic Identity and Islamisation 
among the Borewale Muslims 
of Andhra Pradesh 


S. A. A. Saheb 
S 


In the contemporary world, Islam is a major world religion and 
Muslims are found in almost all parts of the globe. They are all 
united by the bond of common religion and believe in the same 
basic tenets of Islam, which are iman, namaz, roza, zakat and 
Hajj (faith, prayer, fasting, tithe and pilgrimage to Mecca) and the 
religious code. Beyond this, there is not much similarity among 
Muslims from different parts of the world. The reason is that they 
belong to different societies with their own distinctive cultures, 
especially in India, which has a rich cultural heritage. Muslims of 
one area differ in many cultural matters compared to Muslims 
of another area. The Muslim tradition in India is dominated by 
the prevailing social system characterised by hierarchy, class- 
consciousness, superstitions, etc. (Shakir 1970). 

The earlier studies on Muslims in India have focused on vari- 
ous customs and practices which are held dear by many Indian 
Muslims but which have no Islamic basis. Islam is monotheistic 
and iconoclastic but Indian Muslims often venerate saints and 
their tombs (Singhal 1972). Most Muslims believe that these 
customs are a part of religion and adhere to them faithfully. If 
the formal Islamic ideology rejects caste, the actual beliefs held 
by the Muslims not only recognise caste distinctions but also seek 
to rationalise them in religious terms (Ahmad 1973: 11). Islam’s 
ideological egalitarianism had already become compromised to 
such an extent that Muslims came to possess an elaborate social 
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stratification as well as clear notions of status and honour in the 
course of Islam’s journey from Arabia, through Iran and Turkey. 
Further, on establishment of Muslim rule in India, a clear social 
stratification came into existence between the foreign or immi- 
grant Muslims called the Ashrafs and the local converts, predomi- 
nantly from lower-caste groups of Hindu society, called Ajlafs.? 

The Ashrafs are further divided into four major sub-groups 
called the Syed, Shaik, Moghal and Pathan, and the Ajlafs, with 
particular reference to Andhra Pradesh, are divided into a number 
of small local groups such as Labbai, Khureshi, Attarsaibulu, 
Athar, Gaire-e-Mehdi, Ckhakkitakare, Borewale, Garadi, Hajam, 
Fakhir-Budbudki and Dudekula. It is interesting to note that in 
Andhra Pradesh there is no Muslim community called Shaik as 
such, which is used for religious scholars and leaders. But this 
term is often loosely used by Muslim communities as a prefix or 
suffix to their names in south India in general and Andhra Pradesh 
in particular, without actually signifying any lineage or religious 
office. It is employed to claim a higher status, at par with the 
Ashraf category. In Andhra Pradesh, all non-Ashraf Muslims are 
placed in the BC—E category (Backward Classes; the ‘F stands for a 
separate Muslim category in the same list. As per the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh Memo No. 2875/C2/2005 dated July 7, 2005 
there is a provision for reservations to the Muslim community 
in the matters of admission into educational institutions and in 
appointments to public services in the state of Andhra Pradesh. 
The Muslim system of stratification, however, lacks the ideological 
base of the Hindu varna system, and hence it is neither as rigid 
nor as elaborate. Stratification on the basis of caste and its ‘institu- 
tionalised inequality’ or ‘hierarchical gradation’ is the character- 
istic feature of Hindu society. Although the Muslims in India form 
a single religious community sharing basic Islamic precepts, they 
do not form a ‘community’ in anthropological/sociological terms. 
They are differentiated into various groups and sub-groups along 
ethnic, social, cultural, occupational and linguistic lines and are 
organised in a stratified social order. Only in recent years have 
various marginalised Muslim groups begun to struggle for em- 
powerment and development. The nature of their struggle has 
created a complex situation under the culturally pluralistic Indian 
social milieu and the democratic nation-state. 
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Muslims occupy an important place and form the largest minor- 
ity group in India. They are economically backward (Mondal 1992). 
In the constitutional status they come under the backward class 
(officially labeled as Other Backward Classes or OBCs), but are 
placed in the (BC—E) category in Andhra Pradesh. 

The national project, ‘People of India’, identifies 705 such 
groups among Muslims of which twenty-nine are in Andhra 
Pradesh. Fieldwork was conducted in 1987 and the author studied 
thirteen of these, of which one is discussed here. Attempts have 
been made in this essay to understand social mobility and em- 
powerment amongst Muslims of Andhra Pradesh in the light of 
the marginalised Borewale Muslim community’s ethnographic ac- 
count through an anthropological approach. Understanding it will 
help in appreciating the process and embeddedness of assimila- 
tion of Indian Muslims in the social milieu around them and their 
participation in the development process. Needless to say that 
this process is very important as no country can afford to ignore 
the socio-economic conditions of 14 per cent of its population and 
hope to progress. 

Traditionally, Borewale were nomadic mendicants. In recent 
years, they have shifted from their traditional occupation of beg- 
ging to making mats with palm leaves (bore banana); the term 
‘bore’ means mat and ‘banana’ means ‘making’ in Hindi (not in 
Telugu which is their mother tongue). These people have survived 
by using their knowledge system and traditional skills for ages. 
The benefits of modern science and technology have not reached 
them and the traditional science and technologies have not been 
given due importance in the developmental activities in the rural 
as well as the tribal agency areas of our country. 

Borewale are numerically a small community distributed in 
the Rayalseema region of Andhra Pradesh. The fieldwork was car- 
ried out in G. V. Palli village in Rayachoti Mandalam of Kadapa 
district of Andhra Pradesh. They are known by synonyms such as 
Bawa, Jama, Faqir and Deera Faqir. They have been followers of 
the sufi saint, Andavar of Nagore, Tamil Nadu, for the last 600 
years. Their traditional occupation was bheek mangana (begging) 
from the local zamindars (landowners) who are Hindu Reddys. 
The latter were impressed by their ritual dances and sufi hymns 
and awarded them some land and money as inam (gift) about a 
hundred years ago. Since then, they have given up their nomadic 
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life and their traditional occupation of begging and settled down 
to making ‘bore’ with palm leaves. Since then they have been iden- 
tified as Borewale in the locality. 

Borewale speak a dialect which is a mixture of Telugu and Urdu. 
Almost all elders are illiterate. The community has identification 
markers such as pheta (turban), kamar bandh (waist band), lungi 
(a rectangular piece of cloth tied around the waist to cover the 
body waist downwards), and kafan (upper garment). They also 
carry a deera (drum), and are often found playing it in the streets, 
singing devotional songs of sufi saints and are given alms for it. 
They are not ordinary beggars, but are mendicants and they earn 
their living by singing the life histories or poems of sufi saints 
and are believed to possess magical powers. Sometimes their 
performances last for a whole night. 


Social Divisions, Hierarchy and Stratification 


There are five sub-groups in the Borewale community. These are 
Banawa, Malang, Mandal, Jalali and Rafai, based on their spiritual 
leaders (pirs) and the tools used during meditation (tareeqa). 

Shah Banawa jamaat faqirs belonged to the Banawa-Be-Shar 
order, which was founded by Gulam Ali Shah of Delhi and is 
traced to the saint Syed Abdul Qadir Jelani of the Qadaria sufi 
religious order. ‘Shah’ is the honorary title given to each jamaat. 
The original name of this group of mendicants is ‘Be-Nawa’, which 
literally means ‘soundless or bereft of speech as a new born baby’, 
or ‘innocent child’. In due course of time, those who accepted 
mendicancy were known as Banawa Jama. They shave their heads 
clean and hence are also called Mutte faqir — tonsured mendicants. 
The Banawa faqirs are placed highest in the hierarchy of faqirs. 
They use the chota (stick) as a tool at the time of meditation and 
carry the same tool while going to seek alms. They do not play 
deera. Shah Banawa faqirs have their own words for greeting each 
other when they meet, such as ‘Love of God’. To this the reply 
given is ‘Love to all’. This group of mendicants does not carry any 
musical instruments with them while traveling to propagate their 
order. Meditation is their main activity. 

Shah Malang jamaat faqirs, who come under the second cate- 
gory, claim that they are the descendants and followers of Jaman 
Juti, who himself was a follower of Zinda Shah Madar. His shrine 
is in Makanpur, in Uttar Pradesh, India. This group of faqirs 
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traces its origin to the Sattaria religious order. They grow their 
hair long and allow them to get matted and then tie them into a 
knot, behind the head. Therefore, they are also known as Jhata 
(matted hair) faqirs. They are found in all parts of India. Their 
words of greeting when they meet with each other are also unique, 
such as, ‘Haqq Allah Muhammad Madar’, meaning ‘Truth is God, 
the Spiritual Guide is Muhammad’. The answer to this would be 
‘Dum Peer Shah Muhammad Madar’, meaning ‘Punishment is 
Obligated, Muhammad Madar’. 

When the Malang faqirs go out to collect alms they take musical 
instruments such as a drum (danka) and a horn-like pipe made of 
copper (washla) and use them to announce their arrival. During 
the annual festival of the saint of Nagore, a faqir from this jamaat 
is selected as a pir and installed in a ceremony to observe medit- 
ation. This person shall necessarily have to be a bachelor and have 
knowledge in the tariqat of the faqir jamaat. Symbolically, through 
this faqir pir, the saint is revived on the annual festival day to 
establish contact with the devotees. 

Shah Mandal jamaat also claims their descent from the sufi 
saint Zinda Shah Madar of Sattaria order. The Malang and 
Mandal jamaat are said to be the descendants of two brothers, 
who were both disciples of Zinda Shah Madar. When two faqirs 
belonging to the Mandal jamaat meet they greet each other with 
gestures which are similar to the greeting offered by the faqirs 
of the Malang. When faqirs belonging to the Mandal jamaat go 
for collecting alms, they play on musical instruments such as the 
drum and pipe. They move on the route to Nagore, Tettechecheri, 
Konde, Patten, Karaikkal, Tiruchirapalli, Terunalkar, and reach 
the dargah to attend the annual festival. Here, after a visit to the 
tomb of the saint they also pay a visit to the tomb of the founder of 
their jamaat and sit there for meditation. 

The Shah Jalali jamaat order takes its origin from the 
Suhrawardia order founded by Syed Jalaluddin Bukhari, a disciple 
of Bahawal Haqq, the Suhrawardhi saint of Multan. His shrine 
is at Bahraich in Bahawalpur district of Bihar. Their traditional 
attire includes a sheet, a garland of beads, a head gear and an iron 
chain (loha langar) worn over one shoulder and they carry a bowl 
and a goat’s horn while going out to collect alms. Hence, they are 
also called Kombu faqir, the ‘bearers of horn’. 
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The Jalali faqirs trace their origin to Hazrat Ali — the Prophet’s 
son-in-law. Their tradition relates that during the holy war 
between the non-believers (Yahudi) and believers (Muslims), 
Ali, their leader, became isolated and called for help. But no- 
body heard him. Finally, he went to the forest and there he found 
the horn of a goat. He blew the horn which was heard by his brother 
Hyder, who came to his rescue. The faqirs of this jamaat relate 
their descent to that particular incident and say that the horn is 
the symbol of their founder, Ali. The Jalali faqirs are descendants 
of saint Hazrat Syed Jalaluddin and occupy the third place. They 
use the punga (goat’s horn) while meditating and when seeking 
alms they blow it to announce their arrival to their devotees. When 
two faqirs belonging to this group meet, they greet each other by 
saying ‘Love is God’. To this the answer given is ‘Love of Ali’. 

Shah Rafai jamaat was founded by Sayyid Ahmad Kabir Rafai 
and is traced to Khwaja Junayad of Bagadad, who claims its 
origin from the Chistia and Qadaria order. They practice strict 
discipline and mortify themselves by beating their body with a 
mace they carry with them. Hence they are also called Gurzmar 
faqirs. They speak Tamil, contrary to the other four faqir jamaats 
who speak Urdu. It is said that they were not inducted into the 
silsila as disciples by the saint but by his spiritual son. By trad- 
ition this is a jamaat constituting only local devotees. When two 
faqirs belonging to this group meet they greet each other with the 
words ‘Love is God’ (Haqq-Allah). To this the reply given is ‘Truth 
is Muhammad, the Messenger of God’ (Haqq Muhammad Rasool- 
Allah). The Rafai faqir group occupies the lowest position among 
the five faqir groups discussed here. The kafan and deera are used 
while they meditate. 

Commensal relations are maintained between all groups but 
they remain strictly endogamous. They are the propagators of 
sufism at the grass-root level and do that by directly going to the 
devotees. This inter-linkage helps them, as well as their devotees, 
to transcend material aspects of the mundane world and aspire 
towards spirituality. 

Persons from these five divisions are said to have accompanied 
their patron saint Nagore Andavar of Nagore-e-Sharief. They trace 
the genealogy to their saint through the piri-muridi (master— 
disciple) spiritual relationship. This relationship may be equated 
with the gurukula (guru—chela) system found among the Hindu 
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sages. The impact of piri—-muridi has been to help in the process 
of Islamisation, which is not only applicable to the Borewale, 
but to all people belonging to the lower strata of the society who 
have converted to Islam. To elevate their claim to higher social 
status, the converts have adopted the pattern of parallel cousin 
marriages, beef-eating practices and sending their children to 
madrasas for Islamic education. These features are the frontiers 
of the Borewale Muslims in Andhra Pradesh. But all the Borewale 
Muslims have not adopted these customs. Mostly the educated 
elite and the economically sound families followed this practice of 
upward mobility among them. 


Borewale in the Wider Muslim Structure 


Muslims in India are part of a global religion, yet local variations 
among Muslim identities persist. One aspect of this local variety 
is continuing class and even caste distinctions among Muslim. 
Almost fifty years ago, Eastern Anthropologist published a clas- 
sic work on caste and Islam, Ghaus Ansari’s ‘Muslim Caste in 
Uttar Pradesh’ (1960). Building on Ansari’s insights, in this essay 
we discuss the issue of Muslim caste in Andhra Pradesh. Caste 
inequalities within Islam are surprising, for, as Ghaus Ansari 
points out, ‘the philosophy of caste as a super structure of social 
discrimination is quite contradictory to the basic beliefs of Islam 
which implicitly emphasizes equality and universal Muslim 
brotherhood’ (1960: 27). 

Many are surprised to learn of caste among Muslims, in part 
because the creed is egalitarian, and in part because caste has 
become so strongly associated with Hinduism. There is social 
stratification among Muslims in India, which some have even 
characterised as a sort of caste system (Ahmad 1966, 1973; 
Ansari 1960). These categories within Muslim society in India are 
described and named in various ways. Contrasting the Ashraf or 
gentry, and Ajlaf or non-gentry, is one distinction (Ahmad 1966). 

Mann (1992) describes this dichotomy as the distinction be- 
tween Muslims who are descended from immigrants and those 
who are considered lower. She writes about lower class rankings 
and a hierarchy of status among Indian Muslims using the term 
zat, or status category, and biradari, or status group. 

This stratification is ironic, given Islam’s professed egalitarian- 
ism. Moreover, it has some caste-like qualities, as can be seen in 
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the following description of Indian Islam. The conception of equal- 
ity and brotherhood was an ideal and as an ideal it exists even 
today, yet in practice some social grades emerged within the 
Muslim society. At the beginning there were three distinct grades 
of Muslims which consisted of the priestly section, the rulers and 
nobles and all others, that is, the commoners. The religious elites 
(Ulema or sufis) constituted the uppermost segment in Muslim 
society. They did not come from the indigenous converts, but 
were of foreign descent and belonged to the hierarchy of Ashrafs 
(Mondal 1992). 

The association of these groups with various occupations, the 
higher ones more closely associated with religious or priestly 
duties, explains why some consider this a caste system. In short, 
the status distinctions between immigrants and converts’ de- 
scendants, the occupational hierarchies and the pre-existing caste 
distinctions of those who became converts have resulted in a 
complex system of categories internal to the Muslim community. 

Stratification on the basis of caste is the characteristic feature 
of Hindu society (Gurumurthy 1976; 1982). Another characteristic 
feature of Hindu society is its ‘institutionalised inequality’ or 
‘hierarchical gradation’. Within a caste society each group is ranked 
in relation to the other (Sinha 1967). The Indian Muslims also have 
caste-like groupings, or biradaris. However, unlike the Hindu 
caste system which is essentially based on the traditional varna 
model, the Muslim ‘caste’ lacks both the comparable ideological 
frame and the tendency towards rigid elaborateness (Ahmad 
1973; Ali 1973). In case of the present study the Muslim castes are 
occupationally and culturally different. Incidents of inter-caste 
marriages are traced among the Borewale Muslims. The educated 
elite and the younger generation among them are breaking the 
caste boundaries and marrying outside their biradaris. 

As has already been mentioned earlier, I have studied thirteen 
Muslim groupings, or biradaris in Andhra Pradesh. These are Syed, 
Pathan, Labbai, Khureshi, Attar-saibulu, Athar, Gair-e-Mehadi, 
Chekketakare, Borewale, Garadi, Hajjam, Fakir-budbudki and 
Dudekula. The social hierarchy is formed on the basis of their 
traditional occupation of clean and unclean professions. These 
Muslim groupings are endogamous. The social hierarchy is ar- 
ranged as per the people’s perception. This social stratification is 
not a fixed one. It may vary depending on the region. Occasionally, 
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sharp differences in the cultural or socio-economic background 
of the spouses also lead to alienation, resulting in divorce. This 
was the basis for divorce cited in one of the cases of inter-caste 
marriage between a Syed girl and a Pathan boy (Saheb 2003: 241). 
Hence, inter-caste marriages are not encouraged. 

Caste among the Hindus is very rigid. One is born in a particular 
caste and remains in the same caste till death. One cannot change 
one’s caste among Hindus, whereas Muslim caste-like groups are 
very flexible. For instance, if a Borewale becomes rich, he can 
change the Borewale caste boundary and marry among the upper 
caste-like groups such as Syed or Pathan. His progeny can claim 
the caste name of either Syed or Pathan. Similarly the concept 
of purity and pollution is very clear among Hindus. The upper- 
caste Brahmin and lower-grade Scheduled Caste maintain strict 
concepts of purity and pollution. This is not the same with the 
Muslim caste-like groups. Among Muslims, caste is flexible. A 
lower-caste Muslim can move up the caste ladder if his economic 
condition improves, because there is no concept of untouchability 
amongst the Muslims. The caste stratification concept is borrowed 
from the Hindus since most of the Indian Muslims are converts 
from Hindu lower-caste groups and continued in their occupations 
even after conversion to Islam. 

In social hierarchy, the Syeds of the Ashraf category occupy 
the highest place as they are believed to be the direct descendants 
of Prophet Muhammad and also hold the prestigious position of 
clergy in mosques. The Pathans claim the second position. They 
are seen to be the descendants of those warriors who sacrificed 
their lives for the propagation of Islam. There is a popular saying 
among the Borewale that ‘Pathan ka dil patthar’, meaning that a 
Pathan is hard-hearted. Hence, they do not like to have a marriage 
alliance with Pathans. These two categories practice parallel- 
cousins marriages, whereas the Ajlaf category follows cross-cousin 
marriages, which is a traditional practice of the Hindus. It shows 
that the converted groups still follow pre-conversion practices. 

The Tamil-speaking Labbai of the Ajlaf category whose trad- 
itional profession is leather work and tanning occupy the third 
place. It is a business community. They are of mixed Arab—native 
Indian descent. The Arabs, who came to India to trade, married 
the native women and settled in India. Their descendants did not 
learn Arabic, the language of their forefathers, or Persian/Urdu, 
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the lingua franca of Muslim rulers from north. In the fourth place 
are the Khureshi, the descendants of the Khureshi tribe of Arabia, 
to which the Prophet belongs. Traditionally, they are butchers. 
Attar-saibulu, the perfume (attar) traders come next. Athar, who 
sell petty domestic items used at the time of festivals of Muslims 
and Gair-e-Mehdi, are below the Attar-saibulu. The last belong to 
the Shia sect. 

The Chekketakare, who are traders in mortar, Borewale, as palm- 
leaf weavers, and Garadi (jugglers) are placed in the fifth place. At 
the sixth level come the barbers (Hajjam), and mendicants (Faqir- 
budbudki). 


Social Hierarchy of Muslim Communities 
in Andhra Pradesh 


I—Syed 
II—Pathan 
III—Labbai 
IV—Khureshi, Attarsaibulu, Athar, Gair-e-Mehadi (Shia) 
V—Chekketakare, Borewale, Garadi 
VI—Hajjam, Faqir-budbudki 


ViIl—Dudekula 


The marginalised group that retains both the cultural and 
religious practices of Muslims and Hindus, the Telugu-speaking 
Dudekula, use a bow-like device with string made of intestinal 
tissue of dead cattle for cotton carding. Though converted to Islam, 
they continue to follow earlier religious practices and rituals. 
Hence they are not accepted totally as Muslims. As their work in- 
volves touching the gut of dead cattle, they occupy the lowest place 
in the hierarchy and are not eligible for marriage alliances with 
other Muslim groups. 
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Economic Activities 


The traditional occupation of the Borewale community is bheek 
mangna (begging). For the young generation of this commun- 
ities, changes in the socio-economic parameters such as education 
and employment, changes in the manner of dressing (the trad- 
itional sufi faqir attire is not acceptable) and consumer patterns are 
keeping them from coming forward to continue their traditional 
occupation or customs. Apart from the low income, the stigma 
attached to begging has made them shy away from it. So they are 
now a sedentary group, making bore (mats), with palm leaves, 
collecting raw material from local patrons (Reddys) and selling 
finished goods in the market. A few have taken up trading in mats 
and others have purchased irrigated land and are cultivating it. 
Compared to the past the Borewale have become more market 
savvy and move from one weekly market to another (santhalu). 
Better and faster means of transport have enhanced their mobility 
and hence wider access to markets. Consequently, this has freed 
the Borewale from their traditional dependence on the Reddy land- 
lords. The change in patron-client relationship with the Reddys 
has given them a higher social status. However, child labour is still 
prevalent and children below 10 years, usually from the indebted 
families, are engaged as jeethagallu (cattle-herders) at the local 
landlord’s house on contract basis. 


Mechanism of Social Control 


The Borewale council of elders belongs to a lineage (Kulajamath) 
similar to the caste councils of the Hindus. The headman of the 
council is known as bada aadmi (elder). Traditionally the council 
worked for the welfare of its people and supervised marriage and 
death rituals. At the time of settlement of marriages, a council 
meeting is mandatory. The council collects Rs 1,000 from each 
side as security and serves as witness to the proceedings. After 
the marriage settlement ceremony, if one of the parties is not 
willing to fulfill the marriage contract, the entire amount is paid 
to the other party and marriage with a new party can be settled. 
Sometimes the amount so collected is not paid to the aggrieved 
party and is used for the celebration of marriages of orphan girls 
within the community. 
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Religious Practices 


The Borewale are Muslims by religion and practice a folk version 
of Islam, though they do not have family, clan, village deities, 
and pray in the name of one god — Allah. They are affiliated to 
the Muslim saint (pir) of a nearby dargah. The sufi saint plays an 
important role in the life of the faqir. He does not insist that his 
followers live strictly by the tenets of Islam, but allows them the 
freedom to follow whatever traditions they like. In due course, they 
have gradually left their pre-conversion practices. Previously, the 
Nagore dargah was only the tomb of the saint, but now, slowly, 
mosques have been added to the complex of the dargah by the 
devotees. The Borewale, in the beginning, performed only tomb 
worship. In due course they have started going to mosques and 
adopted the tenets of Islam. 

To observe Muharram, the muzawar is selected from their own 
community. To officiate over their marriage and death rituals a 
clergyman (hazarat) from the Syed Muslim community is engaged. 
The weekly congregations on Fridays are led by the hazarat. The 
sermon (bayan) is conducted in Urdu or Arabic. They regularly 
visit the Muslim shrines (dargahs) on pilgrimage. As has already 
been stated, the Borewale consider the saint Nagore Andavar as 
their patron saint and attend his Urs (death anniversary) every 
year. They also go on pilgrimage to the dargahs of Tabrialm Pasha 
at Trichy, Masthan Wali at Nellore to take vows or make offerings. 
There, they offer the fathiha, the ritual of reciting the first page of 
the Quran in the name of the saint and also offer food to the poor 
at the dargah. 

Sometimes niyaz (offering) is conducted at home with great 
devotion and respect. The niyaz is a simple ritual in which verses 
of the Quran are recited and a supplication is made to God that 
the merit which accrues from reading these verses be shared with 
their ancestors on the death anniversary of a sufi saint (Imam Jafar 
Sadiq) in whose name the niyaz is held. The person conducting the 
niyaz keeps some water and some sweet food aside while reciting 
the Quran. By association with the recitation of the Quran the food 
is considered to become sacred and is shared with those present, 
and depending on the occasion, may even be sent to relatives and 
friends. This sacred food is subjected to some prohibitions and 
prescriptions. It is always treated with great care and always kept 
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away from anything that is polluting. For instance, menstruating 
women who are in a state of ritual impurity will not be allowed to 
eat it, because it is a sacred food. Care is taken not to spill it on the 
ground. Menstruating women may even leave the house and go 
away so as to maintain a state of ritual purity in the house. Who- 
soever partakes of the food of niyaz, is considered fortunate since 
niyaz is associated with barakat, or blessing. 

The giving of sadaqa (alms or charity), which is normatively 
recommended, was often spoken of by Borewale as one of the most 
potent ways of preserving well-being, and avoiding misfortune. 
An interesting point of comparison can be seen with dan among 
Hindus. Fazalbhoy (2000) discusses the warpher as a form of re- 
moving inauspiciousness through disarticulation. The word warp- 
her is derived from two words — warna to make an offering to 
ward off inauspiciousness, and pherna to circle. Warpher occurs 
most frequently during the course of wedding rituals, but also in 
connection with the rituals of childhood and consists of circling 
small dishes of grain or other items over the head of the subject 
of the ritual, from whom the inauspiciousness is sought to be 
removed. The grain is then given to the appropriate recipient as 
carhava. 

From the Fazalbhoy (2000) study there appear to be striking 
similarities regarding the use of certain items as appropriate for 
situations when misfortune is to be removed, and the nazar rituals 
of Borewale Muslims of Andhra Pradesh. The giving of dan for 
instance, in one-and-a-quarter measure, the choice of grain and 
oil, are all items which Fazalbhoy (2000) has described as being 
appropriate for the removal of evil influences. They are all given 
in situations where there is a problem which needs to be resolved. 
The situations in which the giving of sadqa was in kind (wheat, 
bread, grain), are also similar. This aspect of sadqa therefore ap- 
pears to be part of the wider culture in which these communities 
also participate. The sense of unease that some persons felt in the 
giving of food and grain are further indicative of this. We can also 
see a striking similarity between the niyaz namahs and the vrat 
kathas that Hindus women read for much the same purpose. It 
is the identification of such similarities that has often led to the 
statement that Islam in India is syncretic, combining elements 
from the local culture, with the normative or classical prescribed 
practices. 
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They celebrate all Muslim festivals like Ramzan, Bakrid, Shab- 
e-Baraat, Muharram and Dastigeer Gyarmi (birth anniversary 
of saint Hazarat Syed Abdul Quadir Jilani or Ghous-e-Azam 
Dastageer, a great grandson of Prophet Muhammad). Hussain 
(1957) discusses the Indo-Muslim society and the synthesis which 
took place between Muslim and Hindu cultures. Muslim customs 
were modified in the new environment. Borewale Muslims observe 
both the festivals of Shab-e-Baraat and Shivaratri and feel that 
these observances will bring them the same merit. 

Earlier most of the Borewale were illiterate. Today, however, they 
try and send their children to madrasas in which they are provided 
free lodging and boarding and imparted religious education. 
Although it might not have made any significant impact on the 
socio-economic level, it is expected that in due course, with their 
children educated, the status of the Borewale will improve among 
the other Muslim communities. 

Men often consume alcoholic beverages, both factory and home 
made. The latter is called sarai. Drinking tea and coffee, smoking 
beedis and cigarettes, chewing tobacco and betel leaf and using 
snuff are common. 


Status of Women 


Customarily the Borewale women and men have equal status. The 
women are involved in domestic affairs as well as participation 
in economic activities, like collecting the raw material of sendi- 
ke-patte (the palm leaves), carrying the bore to the market and 
assisting the men in producing goods. In recent years, to enhance 
their social position, women belonging to relatively affluent 
households use chadar (outer sheet to cover body), at least at social 
or religious occasions. Some Borewale women do not cover their 
face with the chadar, which is the symbol of Muslims belonging 
to upper strata. They go out to undertake agricultural activities 
such as transplanting paddy seedlings, weeding and harvesting. 
Hence they contribute to the family income. Outdoor jobs like 
these are not taken up by upper-class Muslim women. Of late they 
have also started adopting the customs and manners of Muslim 
women belonging to the upper strata to acquire a better status. 
Women have no role in the political sphere except exercising their 
franchise. 
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Life Cycle Rituals 


The major life cycle rituals observed by the Borewale are birth 
(chhetti), circumcision (khatnah), puberty (baalag hona), mar- 
riage (shadi) and death (moutha). Every occasion is officiated by 
the hazarat and includes the fatheha (reciting the first page of 
Quran) ritual. They offer two types of flags during all auspicious 
occasions. One flag in the name of their patron saint, Syed Sahul 
Hameed Nagore Andavar. The colour of the flag is red. The other 
flag offered by them is in the name of Syed Abdul Quadir Jeelani. 
The colour of the flag is green. All the life cycle ceremonies and 
ritual occasions are conducted ceremoniously by the women. 


Birth (Chhetti) 


The Borewale refer to the birth ceremony as chetti, which is cele- 
brated on the day of birth of a child. The child is suckled by the 
mother (chetti ki gutte). Among them the birth of a child brings 
pollution (bepaki) and it is observed for forty days. The fortieth- 
day ceremony is known as chhilla. They name the child on the 
fortieth day. In some cases bal-nikalna (tonsure ceremony) is 
ob-served in one of their traditional pir’s dargah (Muslim saint’s 
tomb). Giving a name to the newborn is observed in the Hindu 
way by consulting an astrologer and preparing the horoscope on 
the basis of day, time and place of birth of the child as is common 
practice amongst the Hindus; though these practices are consi- 
dered un-Islamic, they are still practiced by the Borewale because 
they follow the faqiri tradition of their patron saint. 


Circumcision (khatnah) 


Circumcision is performed for boys when they are 5 to 8 years 
old. Only after this, is he treated as Momin (Muslim), and this 
is practiced by all Muslims. On this occasion all the relatives are 
invited. The male child is taken in a mela (procession) in the 
evening. The child is asked to sit on a nayi handi (a new earthen 
pot) and the hajjam (barber) performs the operation. Nowadays 
this is performed at hospitals. Observations of this ritual do not 
pollute the participants. 


Puberty (baalagh hona) 


The Borewale continue to observe the puberty (baalagh hona) 
ritual of their daughters the way they used to do before conversion 
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to Islam. It is performed at the time of her first menstruation. She 
is secluded from the rest of the family by being consigned to a 
corner of the house, for eight days. During this pollution period, 
she is not allowed to say her prayers and also not allowed entry into 
the kitchen. On the ninth day the purificatory ritual bath (gusul) is 
conducted. She is given sweetmeats, fruits and gifts by her parents 
and relatives. After the ritual bath she is allowed to move freely. 
However, under the present economic and educational conditions 
as well as the fact that the seclusion of a girl not practical, they are 
gradually giving up the practice. 


Marriage (shadi) 


The Borewale follow both parallel- and cross-cousin marriages. 
Traditionally they used to marry their cross cousins, that is, 
father’s sister’s daughters (FSD) and mother’s brother’s daughters 
(MBD). To emphasise the Islamic influence they are beginning to 
contract parallel-cousin marriages which is not the practice of the 
majority Hindu population. This new trend is seen among the 
Borewale as an indication of the Islamisation process among them. 

Generally the age at marriage for boys is 25 years and that for 
girls is 20 years. Marriages are arranged by negotiation. Mono- 
gamy is the norm. In case of inter-sub-group marriages, the wife 
takes the surname of the husband as among the Hindus. In case 
of the death of the first wife or husband, the spouse is allowed to 
remarry. Lachcha (black bead necklace), chelle (silver toe-rings) 
and bangadi (glass bangles) are the symbols of a married woman. 
Mehar is promised by the husband at the time of nikah (wedding 
ceremony) which can be paid at the time of nikah or before his 
death. Sometimes the mehar agreed upon by contract amounts to 
an imaginary figure which is, of course, never paid. The amount 
is returned if the couple divorces (talaq). The rule of residence is 
patrilocal. The rule of descent is patrilineal. Property is shared as 
per the Shariat (the rules of the Quran), that is, 1:2 division for 
the daughter and son respectively. Succession of headship of the 
faqirhood silsila is through the eldest son in a family. 

The ceremony of marriage (shadi) among the Borewale Muslims 
is fixed and officiated by a clergyman (hazarat Moulana Rahim 
Saheb at the time of the study). In cities the weddings are con- 
ducted by qazis, but in rural areas, only a clergyman who is from 
the Syed community can supervise. The wedding is celebrated at 
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the bride’s house. Earlier, the ceremony used to be held for five 
days, but in present times it is concluded within a day. 

A day before the nikah, the bridegroom’s party comes to the 
bride’s place accompanied by the baaja bajanthri (musical drums 
and pipes). The bride’s party receives them and arranges a daavath 
(dinner). Formal discussion takes place between both parties be- 
fore the local jamaat (caste council). The next morning, the nikah 
takes place. Throughout the night the bride and bridegroom are 
busy with several rituals like sali ka rasam (the bride’s younger 
sister ritual), tel ka rasam (oil ritual), haldi ka rasam (turmeric 
paste ritual), sandal ka rasam (sandal paste ritual) and samdin 
ka rasam (in-law’s ritual). The jamaat collects the mamoolu 
(money) from both the parties. This amount is spent on orphans 
or/and religious causes. During nikah, the written document of 
the marriage alliance is signed by both parties. In case of divorce, 
these records are verified and a decision is taken accordingly by 
the council. On the day of the marriage, the boy and girl are given 
a ritual bath and anointed with turmeric and formally declared 
as dulha (bridegroom) and dulhan (bride) and are seated in the 
shadi khana (marriage pandal). The lachcha (string of black 
beads) to symbolise her marital status, is tied by the bridegroom’s 
mother around the bride’s neck. This is a traditional custom. Then 
the bridal pair goes to the bridegroom’s house. In the evening, a 
ceremony known as julwa (nuptial ceremony) is conducted by the 
bridegroom’s parents. After marriage, a function called jumagi 
(Friday ritual meal) is celebrated for five consecutive Fridays. 

Nuclear families are prevalent among the Borewale. Avoidance 
relations (maheram) exist between mother-in-law (saas), and 
son-in-law (jamai), father-in-law (mamu) and daughter-in-law 
(bahu). 


Death and Funeral (moutha) 


Among Borewale death is referred to as moutha and the dead are 
buried. The body is carried on a cot (janaza) to the burial ground 
accompanied by the men of the jamaat and they offer the funeral 
prayers (janaze ki namaz) in front of a mosque in the locality, 
before the burial ceremony. The women do not accompany the 
dead body. The funeral ceremony is performed within twenty- 
four hours and a pollution period of forty days is observed. On 
the fortieth day a purificatory ritual is observed. The purificatory 
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ritual is known as chehalam. All members of the group, who have 
the common surname with the departed person, observe pollution 
and are not supposed to perform any festive activities for one 
year. On the fortieth day all their relatives are invited to a non- 
vegetarian feast. They celebrate che-mahi during the sixth month 
and barsi after one year. Thereafter they are supposed to ritually 
remember the dead at the time of the Shaban festival (prayers 
held for the souls of all the deceased on the last night of the month 
of Shaban). 


Intercommunity Linkages 


Traditionally the Borewale have inter-community linkages with 
their neighbouring Hindu castes such as the agriculturist land- 
owner (Reddy), barber (mangali), washerman (chakali) and 
Scheduled Castes (Mala and Madiga). The poorer amongst them 
work on the farm land owned by Reddys as agricultural labour. 
Their wages can be in cash and/or kind. They have to depend on 
the Reddys for any extra expenses and financial help required 
on such occasions like performing their children’s marriages or 
to pay medical bills. The circumcision of boys is performed by a 
Muslim barber. For his services the family traditionally paid him 
in kind. Nowadays they pay him in cash. A few families prefer to 
take the services of doctors in hospitals to perform circumcision. 
In the past when the local Reddys used to allow them to collect 
the raw material of palm leaves from their lands, they cleaned it 
and made mattresses, etc., and delivered it back to the Reddys. 
In turn they got paddy as their wages. Now, since the palm leaves 
are available in the market, the linkages have changed. The 
Borewale purchase the raw materials like jambu (a kind of grass), 
plastic fibers from the nearby market and also sell their finished 
goods in the market for cash. 

With regard to commensality rules, the Borewale take water and 
cooked food from the Reddy and Naidu castes. They also accept food 
and water from other Muslim groups such as Syed and Pathans. 
But they do not take the same from the Mala and Madiga castes. 
The Borewale accept whatever is demanded by the Islamic law in 
theory and respect it, but live in a rather relaxed fashion. 

The Borewale celebrate and actively participate in festivals such 
as Ramzan and Bakrid, along with other Muslim groups who live 
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in the neighbourhood. Hindus also participate in the celebration 
of Muharram. They take the cenotaphs (panjas) to the Hindu 
localities in the villages and share the rituals with them as a mark 
of universal brotherhood. A few lower-caste Hindus offer ceno- 
taphs during the festival as a mark of the fulfillment of their vows. 
In case of cenotaphs offered by the Hindus, the cost of the ritual 
part is borne by the devotees and the muzawar helps with the 
ritual part. 

It is very interesting to note that most of the Muslim groups in 
rural areas celebrate Muharram, but not in the way of the Shias with 
the matham (chest beating). It is observed very peacefully with 
full participation and assimilation of the Hindu neighbourhoods. 
They observe it like a festival with merry making and maintain 
communal harmony. 

During Muharram, as a custom, the Hindu washerman leads 
the procession by carrying the lighted sacred torch, whereas his 
wife spreads the washed sarees on the ground so as to enable the 
devotees who are carrying the cenotaphs to walk on them while 
visiting the Muslim households in the village. The Hindu bar- 
bers who are also the traditional pipe-players of the village, play 
holy music during the procession. The members of the Mala and 
Madiga castes offer their services by blowing pipes and beating 
drums. It is observed that there is an impact of the Hindu neigh- 
bourhood in the performance of the Muharram festival. In the 
evening, the fire-walking (allawa) ritual is conducted both by 
Hindus and Muslims. For ten days, the Muharram festival is cele- 
brated with all colour and gaiety and merry-making. Participation 
and involvement in their festival by all castes and communities is 
much appreciated by the Muslims. Today a few Borewale are petty 
businessmen and small farmers. Some are teachers and others 
hold white-collar jobs. However, there is none in politics either at 
the village or state level. 


Conclusion 


Borewale were originally Hindu, probably of the weaver caste, who 
converted to Islam, perhaps a hundred years ago. Of late they have 
started shifting to Islamic rituals, traditions, customs and man- 
ners. To establish their claim to higher status the converts have 
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adopted the pattern of parallel-cousin marriages, beef eating and 
sending their children to madrasas for Islamic education. Some of 
the children attend the state government schools. That is why the 
younger generation is more aware about the welfare programmes 
and medical care facilities. 

The urge to claim a higher status has persuaded the younger 
generation to learn Urdu and Arabic. Their women have begun 
observing seclusion rules, a dress code and have dropped the 
Hindu custom of wearing kumkum on their forehead. They still 
follow some of the Hindu naming patterns such as Kasianna, 
Kasiakka, Kasiamma, etc. They are now adopting Urdu/Arabic/ 
Persian names. However, they continue practicing some Hindu 
rituals — only modifying these slightly. They are gradually dropping 
the puberty ritual for girls. They have also adopted the practice 
of parallel-cousin marriages, assuming it to be an Islamic prac- 
tice. Both Borewale men and women are slowly accepting modern 
education and are holding jobs in various fields. Due to Islam- 
isation, the Muharram is not observed regularly every year. The 
young generation is not interested in continuing the ritual be- 
cause they think that it (cenotaph) is idol worship. Not only that, 
but also because on the ninth night day of Muharram most of 
the participants including Hindus drink and dance through the 
night, which is against the norms of Islam. All these practices have 
helped the Borewale to elevate their status in the society. 


Z 


Notes 


1. The author is grateful to Dr K. S. Singh, the ex-director general and the 
chief editor of the national project, ‘People of India’, Anthropological 
Survey of India, Kolkata and the present director, for providing him an 
opportunity to undertake research work on ‘Borewale’ Muslims. The 
views expressed in this essay are solely those of the author. The author 
is also indebted to Dr B. R. Ghosh, retired superintending anthropolo- 
gist cultural, who has gone through the essay for his erudite comments 
and suggestions. 
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2. It may be noted that the respondents in South India are ignorant of 
the Ashraf—Ajlaf terminology although some stratification is evident. 
These terms are in use in north India and several scholars find it useful 
to apply the same concepts to the south. 
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Taleem, Tanzeem aur Tijaarat: 
The Changing Role of the AIJQ 


Zarin Ahmad 
Z 


Introduction 


Voluntary associations based on caste, occupation or endogamy 
have for long been important elements in the political landscape 
of India. The role of such associations was to facilitate social mo- 
bility, political power and economic advantage. Scholars working 
on social change have often focused on the role and importance of 
caste associations in India. The Rudolphs (1960) regarded them as 
agents of ‘modernity’. Hardrgrave (1969) locates the importance 
of the Nadar caste associations on the social and political mobility 
among the Nadars. Other studies, for instance, those of Kothari 
and Maru (1965), Wilke and Mohan (1978), Mukherjee on North 
Bengal (1994), Arnold et al. (1976) on south India, Shah (1975) on 
Gujarat have also shown their role in the adaptive mechanisms 
of various caste groups among Hindus. Though full-length stud- 
ies on caste associations are rare these days, scholars have often 
emphasised the importance of such associations in contemporary 
politics. Gill (2006) discusses the role of the Mundka Plastic Recy- 
cling Market Association (MPRMA), in the political mobilisation 
of people in the informal plastic recycling industry. Michelutti 
(2008) explains how the All India Yadav Mahasabha (ATYM)]) is an 
agent that helps to achieve and revive ‘ancestral fame. Michelutti 
shows that association meetings draw parallels between the past 
and present political success of the Yadavs. However, direct or in- 
direct studies on such associations among Muslim communities in 
India have not been attempted by anthropologists or sociologists. 
This essay focuses on the role of the All India Jamiatul Quresh 
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(AIJQ) and analyses how it is reviving, mobilising and democrat- 
ising itself to adapt to the changing economic, social and political 
environment to address livelihood issues. 

The research site for the study is the walled city of Delhi, for- 
merly Shahjahanabad, built by the Mughal emperor Shahjahan 
in the seventeenth century. The names of the mohallas (local- 
ities) and oral histories of people indicate that people of certain 
trades and occupational groups were based in certain areas — Gali 
Dhobiyan, Phatak Teliyan, Qasabpura, Churiwalan are some of 
the localities known for washermen, oil-pressers, butchers and 
bangle-makers respectively. The city was planned in such a way 
that distance from the Red Fort indicated the social status of oc- 
cupational groups. Social life revolved around the locality, the 
kin group and the royal court (Goodfriend 1983: 120-21). British 
colonial rule and particularly the partition of the subcontinent in 
1947 changed the demography, economy, culture and politics of 
the city, as Muslims left the city in large numbers and migrated to 
the newly created state of Pakistan and Hindus (mainly Punjabis) 
came and settled in these areas. But Old Delhi still retains some 
of its seventeenth-century character which gives the walled city a 
unique political, cultural historical and ethnographic context. 

The study draws on interviews and organisational literature and 
participant observation in AIJQ functions. I administered mostly 
open-ended focus group interviews with the help of an interview 
guide. The interviews were conducted in Urdu and Hindi at shops, 
offices, respondents’ homes, schools and the slaughter house. Re- 
spondents were identified by snowball random sampling with the 
help of a contact person and included men and women of different 
age groups from within the community, members and officials of 
community organisations, a non-biradree teacher, principal of a 
school run by the biradree and the veterinary doctor on duty at the 
Idgah abattoir. Many of the respondents were interviewed more 
than once. Before attempting to understand the role of the AIJQ 
in the contours of political democracy, it would be pertinent to 
define biradree associations. 


Defining Biradrees and ‘Associations’ 


Zat biradree and ashrafisation 


The structure of Muslim communities in India indicates hetero- 
geneity and a hierarchy which is based on descent and traditional 
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occupations (Ahmad 1978: 12). Since most South Asian Muslims 
were converted from among Hindu communities, they retained 
several caste-specific customs, resulting in the reproduction 
of caste-like hierarchy within Muslim communities. The most 
discerning difference among Hindu and Muslim castes is the 
fact that for Muslims, caste does not have ideological or religious 
significance, there are no ‘unclean’ castes and the hierarchy is 
not as rigid as in Hinduism (Ali 2002: 603). Terms like ‘zat’ and 
‘biradree’ are commonly used to identify social groups among 
Muslims. Occupational groups often use terms like ‘biradree’ 
(also transliterated as ‘baradri’ or ‘biradri’). Originating from the 
Persian word ‘biradar’ (brother) it literally means brotherhood, 
fraternity or kin. Sociologically, a biradree is used to denote a 
unit or a group belonging to the same kin, sharing a traditional 
occupation and within which marriage relationships exist and are 
restricted (Ahmad 1978: 256). 


Caste associations 


Caste associations in India have traditionally been agencies which 
help raise collective status. Many caste associations owe their 
existence to the Census of 1911, when they were demanding a higher 
status in the caste hierarchy. The Kurmi association was formed 
in 1890 and the Ahir-Yadava Mahasabha in 1919 (Gupta 2005: 
413). Since stratification among Muslims is termed as biradree, 
let us refer to associations as ‘biradree associations’ in this essay. 
Biradree associations formulate rules to raise collective status 
through maintaining certain rules. Occupational modernisation is 
yet another means for raising status. 

There are varying degrees of formal and informal organisation 
among the biradree associations of Old Delhi. Traditionally, most 
biradrees have a panchayat or council headed by the chaudhuri 
(headman). The eldest son of the chaudhuri or some respectable 
member of the biradree in the village replaces him after his death. 
The panchayat in each village comprises the chaudhuri and five to 
seven members depending upon the population. 

As leaders of the community, the panchayats had an important 
role in customs to be followed, social welfare, helping women and 
orphans, conflict resolution for disputes within the community, 
marriage and divorce, etc. The panchayat had the power of excom- 
municating any member of the biradree who did not comply with 
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their decision. Formal biradree associations (often registered) 
are of a more recent origin, mainly formed in the last century. The 
spheres of activity of the panchayats and the association have been 
different: while the panchayat deals with social functions, the 
biradree associations are more involved in political and economic 
functions. The latter include giving political direction to the com- 
munity in order to decide the voting pattern in local and state-level 
elections, nominating members to social/political committees, 
working for special quotas in education and employment and com- 
mercial functions which include wholesale and retail unions, 
merchants’ associations, shopkeepers’ associations which negoti- 
ate with civic government to send reminders and guidelines to 
members to maintain civic rules and or pay license fees, etc. 


The Qureshis of Delhi 


The Qureshi biradree is an endogamous group among Muslims 
who have traditionally slaughtered animals and sold meat. They 
are also known as Qussab and Qasai. However, there is a differ- 
ence in the meaning of these terms — the word ‘qus’ spelt with the 
alphabet suad (in Arabic script) means to cut and Qussab is one 
who cuts and sells meat. The term ‘qasai’ spelt with the alphabet 
seen means heartless and cruel. These two words are often used 
interchangeably and butchers are commonly referred to as kasai. 
Qureshi is a surname used (probably ascribed) by nearly all mem- 
bers of the community. They prefer to call themselves ‘Qureshi’ 
socially and ‘Qussab’ professionally. But other Muslim commun- 
ities refer to them as kasai and Qussab. Qureshis of Delhi are all 
Urdu-speaking and Sunni Muslim. 

The two main concentrations of Qureshis are found in Qasabpura 
and Rakabganj. Qasabpura, which is now referred to as Qureshnagar 
by members of the biradree, has the largest settlement of Qureshis 
and accounts for nearly 60 per cent of the population. There is men- 
tion of a Qasabpura in the studies on Old Delhi in the eighteenth 
century (Mitra-Chenoy 1998: 155). Most members of the biradree 
originally belong to Delhi, though some of them have migrated 
from Amroha, Muradabad, Badaun, Hapur and Muzaffarnagar 
in Uttar Pradesh. Those who have migrated after the 1980s have 
settled in Inderlok in west Delhi and Jaffarabad in Silamapur 
in the east. A large number of them migrated to Pakistan at the 
time of partition and they cite some prominent members of the 
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Pakistani ruling elite as members of the biradree. The history of 
the Qureshi biradree in India is abstruse. There are diametrically 
opposite views on the origin of the community — one that it draws 
lineage from the Arab Quraish tribe and the other which claims 
that they are Indian converts, probably from the lower Kallar, 
Khateek or at best pastoralist castes among Hindus. According 
to members of the community, India did not have a meat-eating 
tradition, and the customs of slaughtering were different in India, 
so the Arab settlers took up the profession based on the norms 
of their religion. The biradree grew as this occupational skill was 
passed on to consequent generations. 


Social divisions and stratification 
within the community 


There are three main divisions within the community within the 
Qureshis of Delhi. The first is between those who slaughter bo- 
vines (bhainswaale) and those who slaughter sheep and goats 
(bakrewale). The former are referred to as Gaye Qasab or Goru 
Qasab and Kasai while the latter are known as Bakr Qasab and 
Chikwa. Till around thirty years ago each group was strictly en- 
dogamous. There is also a difference between the Delhi Quraishis 
(Dilliwale) and UP-wale, those originally from western Uttar 
Pradesh who are also settled in Delhi. The original Dilliwale 
Qureshis prefer not to marry among the UP-waale. A proverb 
popular among the biradree, ‘Delhi ki larki aur Mathura ki gaye, 
kismet phhute toh baahar jaaye’ (A girl from Delhi and a cow from 
Mathura goes out of her city only if fate is against her) explains the 
Delhi—UP divergence among the Qureshis. 

There is also a difference between one who has maintained pur- 
ity of the biradree and one whose kin is married outside the bi- 
radree. They are known as Kajeela (derived from the Urdu word 
kaj meaning crooked, oblique or defective) by the purists. Social 
and economic interaction with the Kajeele is possible but not mar- 
riage, though Kajeele may intermarry. However, internal stratifi- 
cation is slowly becoming less rigid and differences are reducing. 


Intra-community linkages 


The community is internally linked through the panchayats. A 
panchayat is traditionally a court of arbitrators and consisted of 
five (panch) members of community elders. According to Chowdhury 
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Islamuddin of Delhi, there were eight villages. Each locality or 
mohalla was a village and had its own panchayat headed by a 
chaudhuri either hereditary or chosen by the senior members of 
the biradree. Local community issues such as marriage, divorce 
and help to the poorest within the community were discussed. A 
common panchayat — sakal ki panchayat — involving all the eight 
villages discussed more general issues like education, marriage 
customs, dowry, etc. The panchayats at both levels had the power 
to regulate excommunication and socially boycott a member of 
the biradree if necessary. Hence compliance was not only man- 
datory but critical for an endogamous occupational group. Even 
if an errant member managed to defy compliance for years, he 
had to come back to the fold when his son or daughter became of 
marriageable age. It was customary to apologise to the panchayat, 
invite them to a feast and once the panchayat had broken bread at 
his place all ‘past issues’ were obliterated. However it was not easy 
to woo the panchayat and sometimes months went in negotia- 
tions, often with the help of a relative or highly regarded person. 
The chaudhuri had an important role during weddings. He was the 
first to be invited and was presented gifts at the time of the wed- 
ding by both parties. However, the frequency and importance of 
the panchayats and the role of the chaudhuri has been decreasing 
in recent years. But even now all disputes related to marriage are 
sorted out within the biradree and do not reach the Court. 


The All India Jamiatul Quresh 


Qureshis have a registered biradree organisation — the All India 
Jamiatul Quresh (AIJQ) established in 1927 in Meerut by Bhaiyya 
Rasheeduddin Ahmed Saheb, a scholar and philanthropist from 
among the community. In its initial years of inception it was a 
socially and politically active body. During his lifetime, Bhaiyya 
Rasheeduddin established 3,700 schools under the banner of 
AIJQ. He mobilised the community to protest against the indict- 
ment of the biradree as a ‘criminal community’. His failing health 
and demise in 1952 slowed the progress of the AIJQ. In fact his 
death in 1952 was condoled by the president, prime minister and 
education minister of India. After his death, the AIJQ carried on 
the legacy with great fervour including framing the constitution in 
1955, but lost momentum gradually and has been active in spurts. 
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At present, the AIJQ has twenty-two chapters across the coun- 
try. The AIJQ has its own constitution which specifies member- 
ship, rules, objectives and the process of electing office bearers 
of the organisation. There is a concerted effort to hold meetings 
across the country and not confine it to Delhi and north India alone 
and to increase membership. Any male member of the biradree 
can become a member, though there are a few women members as 
part of the women’s wing of the AIJQ. The Jamiat collects annual 
and life membership fees from its members and usually discusses 
business-related issues and social issues like marriage, welfare of 
widows, etc. Although not an active body in the past, there is an 
effort to revive the Jamiat. The AIJQ has been adapting itself to 
the new contours, values and methods within the new context of 
political democracy. There is an annual general meeting with all 
adult male members present to vote by simple majority. 

There is a gradual inclination towards modern education, which 
is being initiated and encouraged by Sirajuddin Qureshi, the pre- 
sent head of the AIJQ. He is a successful entrepreneur heading 
Hind Industries, the third largest meat export company in India. 
In its efforts towards improving education, the AIJQ is trying to 
improve the biradree school in Qureshnagar (Qasbpura), offering 
free education to 25 per cent of the total students who belong to 
economically backward families. Some prominent members of the 
community also fund and support the school. Although there are 
no specific mechanisms to encourage biradree children to attend 
school, the effort itself is an important indicator of the growing 
importance attributed by the community to education. However, 
richer members are sending their children to English-medium 
missionary and public schools. 

The AIJQ is taking on a more organised, hierarchical and struc- 
tured role with a clear agenda in recent times. Offices, membership 
drives, modern means of communication like mobile phones and 
internet and a shared sense of culture, character and status are 
helping to bind and strengthen the AIJQ. This was amply demon- 
strated in the AIJQ elections held at Idgah Maidan, Old Delhi 
in October 2007. The elections were planned well, there was a 
press conference, and candidates put up posters and advertise- 
ments in local Urdu dailies. One of the presidential candidates 
had even arranged to be interviewed on television. Election day 
was just as promising as the run-up to the elections. Members of 
the state units had mobilised membership and representatives 
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from all over the country to attend the meeting. Representatives 
of the Congress, BJP, Samajwadi Party and Bahujan Samaj Party 
were present at the meeting and all of them spoke on the occasion. 
The AIJQ website was also inaugurated at the meeting which 
indicates that the biradree is making use of modern technology 
as well. 


Trade and Economy 


From a group of people who sold meat from door to door in the 
early part of the last century, the Qureshis have come a long way. 
Some of them have become economically prosperous. There are 
three reasons behind this prosperity. One, the consumption of 
non-vegetarian food has increased in the country. The second and 
more important reason is diversification of trade. Diversification 
again happens at two levels: (i) by supplying by-products to related 
industries. Animal by-products have become highly lucrative in 
recent years and nearly every part of the animal is sold out to 
related industries — hide is used for leather goods, tallow is used 
in the soap industry, bones for crockery and pet food, blood by the 
pharmaceutical companies for preparing iron tablets, and entrails 
for making surgical threads and decorative silver foil. (ii) by 
investing in related areas like restaurants. The third reason is the 
emergence of the meat export industry in India. However, it needs 
to be stated at the outset that this affluence has benefited a small 
section of the population. The rest of the population remains at the 
margins of prosperity. The majority of the people belonging to the 
biradree are employed in the meat business because they possess 
a traditional skill which gives them easy access to employment 
and to work on credit. 


Meat export 


Beginning in 1969, the export industry has been growing stead- 
ily. According to the Investment and Technology Promotion De- 
partment of the Ministry of External Affairs, India is the sixth 
largest exporter of bovine meat in the world. India exports more 
than 500,000 million tonnes of meat of which the major share 
is buffalo meat. Buffalo meat production during 2008-9 was 
estimated at 2.8 million tonnes and out of this about 21 per cent 
is exported. Indian buffalo meat is witnessing strong demand 
in international markets due to its lean character and its near 
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organic nature. The halaal requirement increases its demand in 
Muslim countries as well.t India has exported US$ 1.25 billion 
of meat products (including buffalo meat, sheep/goat meat, 
poultry products, animal casings and processed meat) in 2008-9. 
There are ten fully integrated meat processing plants conforming 
to international standards set by the Office International des 
Epizooties (OIE), Paris. The governments of Maharashtra and 
Goa have set up their own units in Bombay and Maharashtra 
(Ranjhan 2000: 40). There are private companies involved in meat 
export. The top two companies are owned and managed by non- 
Qureshis but the Aligarh-based Hind Industries is an enterprise of 
a member of the Qureshi biradree in Delhi and sets a benchmark 
for members of the community and shows great avenues for 
growth, employment and expansion. It also introduces them to 
the benefits of technology and an effort towards education and 
international exposure. It links them to other Muslim countries 
and to the global market. 


The Workplace 


The central workplace of the butchers in Delhi was the Idgah 
abattoir locally known as the ‘kamela’ or ‘mandi?’ (market) because 
the livestock market is also located there. It is located on Idgah 
Road behind Sadar Bazar police station. Built in 1914, the abattoir 
covers an area of 7 acres which includes the livestock market, the 
slaughter houses and the offices of the MCD which is responsible 
for maintenance. There are three sections in the slaughter houses: 
halaal, jhatka and buffalo section.? Each section is again divided 
into ante mortem and slaughter. The veterinary doctor checks the 
animal before it is sent to the slaughtering section and charges 
a nominal tax for each animal slaughtered. The abattoir works 
from 5.00 a.m. to 12 noon everyday except Tuesdays since it is 
auspicious for Hindus and observed as a meatless day by most. 
Apart from regular government holidays, the abattoir is closed 
for three days during the bi-annual Hindu Navratra festival since 
1994. The abattoir was closed following a Supreme Court order of 
October 2009 and remains closed till date. 


The trajectory 


In the traditional system, the journey from the farmer to the meat 
shop involved at least fourteen people or more. The trajectory 
included the following people: 
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1. The farmer who rears the animals in Haryana, Rajasthan, 

Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh; 

The trader who sources the animal; 

The transporter who brings the animal to Delhi; 

A helper who takes care of the animal while in transit; 

The supplier in Delhi; 

The commission agent (aarhti) at the abattoir who sells it 

to the kaantewala; 

7. The helper called gwala who takes care of the animals in 
liarage; 

8. Chowkidar at the abattoir; 

9. The maasha-khor who buys the animal from the commis- 
sion agent on cash, slaughters it and/or sells it to the shop- 
keepers. This is an optional category and sometimes the 
shopkeepers procure the animal from the commission agent; 

10. The kameldar who slaughters the animal in the prescribed 
way; 

11. Sallaakh who removes the hide; 

12. Thetransporters and hand cart-pullers who carry the meat 
to the shop or supplier or the different by-products to the 
destinations; 

13. The shopkeeper; 

14. Helper at the shop. 


DOTA OO 


Most transactions were based on credit and by word of mouth. 
So the commission agent sells the animal to the shopkeeper on 
credit and pays off the money when he recovers money from the 
shopkeeper. He goes on collection duty to the different meat shops 
or they meet over tea or lassi in the evenings. Most people work 
within the same network of people. 

In this trajectory, the first two categories — the farmer and 
trader — are mainly non-Muslims, the next three categories, that 
is, the transporter, supplier and the helper are from both com- 
munities. The commission agent belongs to the Quresh biradree. 
The gwala and chowkidar are again from various communities but 
mostly poor Muslims from neighbouring areas. Categories 9, 10, 
11, 13 and 14 are exclusively skilled people from the biradree. The 
chain shows that the trade involves Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims, Dalit 
Christians and Dalit Hindus apart from the Qureshi Muslims who 
constitute the main bulk in this trajectory. Within the Qureshis, it 
is the commission agent who interacts at all or most levels, thus 
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maintaining the inclusiveness of the Qureshis. There are also 
people indirectly involved in this line of work. Women from the 
Khateek samaaj come to the abattoir to buy heads, hooves and 
entrails to sell them in areas like Madangir where there are pockets 
of Dalit. It gives them a high protein diet at cheap rates. Apart 
from the trajectory of the animal to the meat shop or restaurant, 
there are also other areas like the lucrative export market and by- 
products. Horns, skin, offal, bones, intestine, blood, fat are sold 
and supplied at different stages to neighbouring areas where they 
are processed initially and then sold to factories. There is a whole 
line of production in each direction and involves people who indir- 
ectly depend on the meat industry. 


The Dynamics of Relocation 


In the recent past, the Idgah abattoir became a theatre of activity 
for environmentalists, pro-vegetarian lobbies, the Municipal Com- 
mission of Delhi (MCD) and the government in power. The recent 
crisis dates back to 1990 when a member of the community filed 
a civil writ petition public interest litigation in the High Court of 
Delhi for issuing mandamus to the MCD to make the functioning 
of the slaughter house more hygienic. However, without giving due 
importance to the negligence of the MCD, Justices B. N. Kirpal and 
Arun Kumar responded that the number of animals slaughtered 
was much higher than the capacity and the abattoir should be re- 
located. In the meantime, another writ petition (no. 158 of 1991) 
was filed by some private citizens, educational institutions and 
socio-religious organisations including Shri Sanatan Dharma 
Sabha (Hari Mandir) which is situated in the vicinity of the 
abattoir. The following year, BJP member and environmental 
activist, Maneka Gandhi, instituted another writ in the Supreme 
Court (which was transferred to the Delhi High Court) regarding 
‘inhumane, unhygienic and horrible’ conditions in the abattoir. 
The High Court appointed a committee consisting of three prac- 
ticing lawyers to assess the conditions. In its judgement on March 
23, 1993, the Court ordered closure of the slaughter house. The 
Court’s decree allowed for functioning of the slaughter house 
only in case of a substantial reduction in the number of animals 
slaughtered.’ 

Following the Court’s orders the butchers went on strike. This 
period was particularly distressing for the members of the biradree, 
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especially those who survived on daily wages. But the relocation 
plans had to be dropped due to public protests and agitation at all 
the five different sites that the government had acquired for the 
modernised abattoir. 

The issue came to the fore again with the Delhi Master Plan, 
2001 and in July 2004 when the Supreme Court of India ordered 
the closure of the Idgah slaughter house and the construction of a 
modern slaughter house in Ghazipur landfill site which is located 
22 km from the present abattoir. The Court also ordered the 
construction of a temporary slaughter house within six months. 
The effort would be to protect animal rights, provide clean hygienic 
meat to Delhi’s citizens and meet the requirements of the Central 
Pollution Control Board. The abattoir has been constructed since 
December 2008, but is not functional due to technical gaps and 
because the butchers were not ready to move. However, in October 
last year the Supreme Court of India pronounced its final verdict 
regarding the relocation of the Idgah abattoir. The court directed 
the Municipal Corporation of Delhi to seal the buffalo section of 
the abattoir, which was functional till date thus completely putting 
an end to slaughtering activities at Idgah slaughter house. 

The AIJQ was leading the movement protesting and resisting 
the relocation. Apart from several internal meetings of biradran 
e-Quresh, they organised a massive convention in May 2008 at 
the historic Ramlila Maidan in Delhi to draw the attention of the 
public, media and political leadership towards the issue of re- 
location. During the day-long meeting, the livelihood question, 
issues related to harassment at the hands of policemen at check- 
points at state borders and the systematic relocation of abattoirs 
in several cities in India were raised by members of the biradree. 
There was a massive turnout of members of the biradree from 
all over the country. In the case of the Qureshi biradree it was a 
political technique to articulate its demands. It was successful in 
negotiating with the political leadership and getting a temporary 
reprieve from relocation of the abattoir from its present site. The 
chief minister of Delhi, Ms Shiela Dixit, ministers of the Delhi 
government, Member of Parliament and senior Congress party 
leader Kapil Sibal, were some of the main speakers. With the 
forthcoming Delhi Assembly elections and the imminent national 
elections most leaders assured the biradree of their support and 
cooperation in their occupational issue. 
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In March 2008, the AIJQ organised its annual conference pre- 
sided over by the organisation’s president Sirajuddin Qureshi. 
Addressing the delegates and special invitees who came from all 
parts of the country, Sirajuddin Qureshi said the biggest need of 
the hour was to strengthen mutual accord and unity in the com- 
munity. He appealed to his community to shun extravagance and 
solemnise their marriages in a simple way. He emphasised the 
need to educate Qureshi women and promote social and political 
awareness among them. He announced the organisation of a big 
rally in the city to highlight commercial problems confronting the 
Qureshi community. A loud approval came from the audience 
when he proposed to establish a cooperative bank on behalf of 
Jamiatul Quresh. He spoke for taaleem, tanzeem and tijarat. 

A delegation of the All India Jamiatul Quresh led by its presi- 
dent Sirajuddin Qureshi met union home minister Shivraj Patil on 
May 7, 2008 and discussed problems faced by the Qureshi commu- 
nity with him: police and administration confiscate their animals 
by filing false cases against them and they also faced hindrances 
in transporting animals. He expressed that his community was 
being exploited because of their illiteracy and for the same reason 
they were also unable to raise their voice against this exploitation. 
Going a step beyond economic and business issues, Sirajuddin 
Qureshi also drew the minister’s attention towards the problems 
confronting common Muslims and demanded immediate imple- 
mentation of the Sachar Committee recommendations related to 
his ministry, stressing on proportionate representation of Muslim 
youth in police and forces and the biased attitude of police and 
intelligence agencies towards Muslim youth. 


Conclusion 


Despite all the lobbying and mobilisation, relocation was inevit- 
able after the Supreme Court pronounced its final verdict in 
October 2009. However, the efforts to resist relocation have had 
an impact beyond the movement. It has drawn this erstwhile peri- 
pheral community from the shadows to engage in active politics 
both within and beyond the biradree. So the community which 
was socially, economically and politically confined seeks to come 
out and become a player in the global market. Despite the fact 
that a whole range of people are directly and indirectly dependent 
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on the meat industry, for their livelihood, the Qureshi associ- 
ation took the lead against relocation. The reasons are related 
and paradoxical. On the one hand the biradree feels that there 
is a threat of discrimination to their occupation due to relocation 
of abattoirs all over the country. Diametrically opposed to this 
is an understanding that there is immense potential in the meat 
industry, especially in the export sector and they should exploit it. 
In this context, the AIJQ has taken the lead and emerged as the 
articulator of interests and as an agent of change. It was able to mo- 
bilise consciousness among its members for the immediate issue 
and beyond it. The need for education and educational facilities 
is now felt most acutely by the biradree which sees the import- 
ance of taaleem (education) and tanzeem (association) by which 
they would strengthen tijaarat (business). Externally it was able 
to convey that behind the leadership stood a unified community. 
It was also an occasion for the biradree to show its strength in 
numbers and their electoral strength. It had brought horizontal 
solidarity among the geographically scattered community sharing 
a common concern and also a way of building up its constituency 
and bargaining power with the government. 


o 


Notes 


1. Halaal is the process of slaughtering as per the Shariat code and is 
also referred to as zabah and zabiha. The jugular veins are slit by the 
butcher who repeats three times ‘Bismillah Allah Akbar’ and, if ut- 
tered with proper reverence, he is exonerated from the guilt of shed- 
ding blood. According to the veterinarian this is the healthier way of 
eating meat. 

2. Jhatka, literally meaning ‘blow in Hindi, is the process of slaughtering 
an animal in a single stroke. It is the preferred process of slaughtering 
by Hindus and a mandatory requirement for Sikhs and is believed to 
be less painful for the animal. 

3. In June 2005, the High Court in Bangalore ordered the relocation 
of the 130-year old abattoir from Tannery Road to Iggalur which is 
located 40 kms away though it is considered the best-maintained 
slaughter house in the entire nation, says the veterinarian on duty. 
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Multiple Identities and Educational 
Choices: Reflections on Ansari 
Students in a School of Banaras 


Nirmali Goswami 
Z 


Tn the discourse of modernity it is assumed that in a nation-state, 
national identities come to replace or marginalise community- 
based identities. Industrialisation and capitalism altered the na- 
ture of the state; linkages of labour market and education; and 
their relationship with communities. According to Gellner (1983), 
a centralised and universal education system is an important fea- 
ture of the industrial society. In pre-industrial societies, most of 
the educational needs, especially the need for vocational training, 
were fulfilled by the local, self-sufficient community through direct 
and intimate exposure to the particular skills to be acquired. But 
this changed in an industrial society which enabled production at 
mass scale. The educational needs of a continuously expanding 
economy and a society with a more complex division of labour 
cannot be met with the local system of education. Specialised jobs 
of industrial society required the evolving of a common standard 
code in which impersonal communication becomes possible. 
Minimum knowledge of this code is a must for all. So we have an 
education system which is universal, standardised and common 
for everyone regardless of community affiliation (Dasgupta and 
Gumperz 1969; Gellner 1983). The unification of the labour mar- 
ket and educational market is an important feature of industrial 
society in which a highly centralised system of schooling emerges 
(Bourdieu 1991). School becomes an important site where the cul- 
tural capital for the new labour market could be acquired. How- 
ever, such unification of the labour market and education is rarely 
perfect, especially in societies with a colonial past. 
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Education as the Site of Cultural Politics 
in Post-Colonial Societies 


Societies like India have had a different trajectory of modernity 
which is reflected in the way educational institutions have evolved 
and in their interaction with group identities. Because of their 
colonial past they have been witness to a cultural struggle in which 
knowledge becomes an important instrument for the exercise of 
power. The colonial state acquires the power to name and to label 
communities and also to decide what constituted legitimate know- 
ledge (Chakrabarty 2002; Kumar 2000). Education becomes one 
of the most important sites to exercise power and cultural domin- 
ance (Ashcroft et al. 1995). One way of doing this was by estab- 
lishing the superiority of the colonial mode of education over the 
indigenous systems of community-based learning. 

In India a new schooling system was introduced during the 
colonial period which was standardised and based on the European 
model of common education for all. Its ideal was to create colonial 
citizens (Kumar 1991). But it was not universal in practice. It came 
with a cost which restricted its reach to only a small minority of 
Indians, coming largely from middle-class and affluent families 
(Kumar 1991; Pathak 2002; Sarkar 2000). Though its reach was 
limited, it was legitimised and its superiority was established 
over the indigenous modes of education. After an initial policy of 
preserving and promoting oriental studies, all indigenous modes 
of education were devalued.' It is argued that colonial institutions 
of domination still persist which tend to freeze and reify ethnic 
boundaries which are otherwise fuzzy (Chakrabarty 2002) and 
displace and marginalise local identities and local forms of know- 
ledges (Ashcroft et al. 1995). 

However, schools can be seen both as the gateway to the new 
opportunity structures as well as a site of cultural dominance. For 
many lower castes in India modern education through schools 
brought hope for mobility in a hierarchical society (Pathak 2002). 
At the same time the curriculum is often framed in a way that 
hardly represents the worldview of the working class and the 
lower castes in India (Talib 1998). 

Ansaris in Banaras, often seen as a community of weavers, pre- 
sent a classic case of colonial construction of communities and 
related stereotypes. Because of the specific demands of their oc- 
cupation, they are widely seen as resistant to modern schooling 
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as compared to the other communities in Banaras (Kumar 2000). 
According to Nita Kumar (2007), identities and pedagogies of the 
elites in post-colonial societies have always been plural but groups 
like the weavers in Banaras enjoy a limited choice in their pursuits 
of learning because of their structural position. 


The Ansaris in Banaras 


The Ansaris in Banaras were also known as Julahas. They have 
been the subject of several historical and sociological investiga- 
tions. They were labeled as the bigoted Julaha, a case of colonial 
construction of caste stereotypes, ignoring their structural posi- 
tion in the local political economy (Pandey 1990). Colonial ad- 
ministration not just sought to classify and categorise people on 
the basis of caste but also attached some stereotypical features to 
those categories for administrative convenience. Under the in- 
fluence of reforms in Islam and a move towards Ashrafisation, 
and also because of the colonial practice of enumeration of com- 
munities, the Muslim weavers got themselves recorded as Momin 
Ansari and rejected the derogatory name Julaha (Pandey 1990; 
Kumar 1995). Being a good Ansari also meant being a good 
Musalman (Kumar 2000). 

Historically, upper-caste Hindus, especially the merchant castes, 
Pandits or Brahmans, and Bhumihars have occupied strategic posi- 
tions in the political economy of Banaras (Bayly 1983; Freitag 
1989). An enquiry into the history of various educational institu- 
tions in Banaras revealed that these institutions supported and re- 
produced the existing social structure (Kumar 2000). There were 
Sanskrit schools for Pandits, mahajani schools for the Hindu 
merchant castes, and Persian Arabic schools for high-caste Hindus 
and Muslim nobility (Kumar 2000). The Muslim weavers did not 
attend any of these institutions. While discussing the indigenous 
systems of education, Saraswathi (1972) has distinguished be- 
tween laukik and sastrik, in other words, between practical and 
theoretical components of learning. In the case of the weavers of 
Banaras, their practical training consisted of learning the skills 
of weaving and the ethical education consisted of the dini talim 
and a minimum of literacy in Urdu, learnt in a Koran school or 
privately by a maulavi for not more than three—five years (Kumar 
2000). She claims that such a system of education was necessary 
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to maintain the technological and production relations of the silk 
handloom industry in Banaras. 

Even today these weavers are placed low in the class and caste 
hierarchy of Banaras. They are placed below Syeds, Khans, Pathans 
and Sheikhs among Muslims. They seem to be more resilient and 
strong as a community compared to other artisan communities 
of Banaras like brassware workers and woodworkers. They are 
largely continuing their traditional occupation of weaving and 
some of them have worked their way up to open firms of their own 
while the metal workers and woodworkers have either continued 
as poor workers or completely shifted to other occupations (Kumar 
1995). 

Silk weavers of Banaras have been studied as a cluster. The es- 
timated labour force involved in the silk industry of Banaras is 
around 1-3 lakh weavers; 1,500 traders, a majority among them 
being Hindus; and around 2,000 girastas or master weavers, 
mostly Muslims (Varman and Chakrabarty 2007). Ansari is the 
dominant community among simple weavers who work for others 
and earn wages for their work (Showeb 1994). Only 20-30 per 
cent of the actual traders of Banarasi sarees are Muslims (Kumar 
2000; Varman and Chakrabarty 2007). One can see gradual socio- 
economic mobility in this community, as many among them have 
become master weavers and some have even become traders and 
exporters. 

Still they are also seen as an educationally backward commu- 
nity, sometimes referred to as jahil or illiterate, and as resistant to 
the modern schooling. It can be due to their position in the society 
and the logic of the silk industry. Because of the low technological 
innovations in the industry, the weavers need not go for formal 
education (Kumar 2000). On the other hand formal education in 
schools may ‘spoil’ the weavers for their ‘hereditary profession’ 
because the boys need to start learning the craft of weaving from 
a tender age. Modern schools are also seen as against their free- 
spirited nature or the identity of a free artisan (Kumar 1995; 
2000).? 

One can infer from the above literature that the collective iden- 
tity of Ansaris has been a result of historical construction and 
is still in the making. Ansari identity as that of a weaver and his 
class position in a ‘traditional’ labour market is deeply interlinked 
with his educational practices and choices and as a result they 
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are seen as resistant to modern schooling. However, it is not a 
homogenous group or one with fixed identity. There are variations 
of class, status and gender within this community which deeply 
influence the meaning of education for them and make it impos- 
sible to talk about a single trend in terms of choice of education. 

The above literature deals with the identities and educational 
practices of the actual weavers among Ansaris. My empirical 
study primarily deals with those families among Ansaris who have 
already made the choice of sending their children to a ‘mainstream’ 
or a mixed school.? This essay is part of an ongoing research which 
is aimed at understanding the interplay between formal education 
and group identities. It is important to note that the subjects are 
not assumed to represent a homogenous community of Ansaris 
and the variations of class, gender and other cultural markers 
within the community are recognised. 

I am guided by two broad objectives while engaging with the 
community. The first is to explore the multiple group identities of 
Ansaris linked to a particular school. Second, I am trying to find 
out their various modes of education, related practices and the 
choices exercised. This will be done keeping in mind their socio- 
economic position in the local economy. 

I visited Banaras between March 2006 and February 2007 and 
in October 2007 and January 2008. I visited thirteen Hindi and/ 
or English medium schools, private, aided and government; one 
madrasa; and one Urdu-medium school. Even an understanding 
of the attitude towards formal education required a visit to several 
households connected to the schools. This essay primarily relies on 
one particular school and the households from a nearby mohulla 
where the majority of residents are from the Ansari community. 
Because of my primary interest in the school setting, most of the 
subjects are related to a school or a formal institution of learning 
in some ways. 

My field material consists of my interaction with students, 
teachers and administrators and other officials in the school 
setting, and parents and other relatives in the household setting. 
A few weavers, shop owners, exporters of Banarasi sarees and 
educationists in the city were also interviewed. I have made use 
of open-ended interviews, participant observations and group 
discussions. 
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The Choice of School 


Schools are not politically or culturally neutral places. They are 
sites of several pulls and pressures. They can be variously seen 
as bureaucratic institutions, as state agency but also influenced 
by ideologies of the market and other interest groups. Classrooms 
represent accommodations and contestations over knowledge by 
differently empowered constituencies (Mohanty 1997). 

The school being examined is located in the lohatiya gali, a busy 
commercial lane in the northern part of the city. The area has a 
mixed population of Hindus and Muslims. This lane connects 
one of the three important weavers’ settlements in Banaras, 
Alawipura-Jaitpura area, to the main market area of the city. The 
lane bustles with the mixed sounds of metal workers working on 
aluminium and that of the vehicles trying to move through it. It is 
lined with wholesale shops of iron goods, plastic and some small 
general merchandise stores. 

It is one of the few Hindi-medium schools, affiliated to the state 
board, which has a co-education system for boys and girls. It was 
set up in 1966 by a Muslim lady belonging to an influential and 
well-to-do family which has in recent past converted to being Shia. 
Interestingly, this family claims lineage from the Mughal dynasty 
in New Delhi. 

The administration of the school is run through the ‘Azaad 
Hind Trust’. The present principal of the school, Mr M. Bakht, 
nephew of the founder, is also the chairperson of this trust and 
his wife holds the chair of the manager. The school premise is 
separated from the ancestral residence of the family through a 
corridor. His residence also houses an imambara, where the 
members of their anjuman gather for ceremonies and rituals on 
the occasion of Muharram. The school remains closed on those 
days. It is important to note here that the principal of the school, 
who is practically the owner of the school, claims to be a secular 
person with left ideological leanings. He does not participate in 
these ceremonies but he does not interfere either. 

He is seen as an efficient administrator by the school staff and 
parents of the students. He takes regular rounds of the school to 
see if things are going well in the school. His rounds are the times 
when teachers want to look busy in their work and in their proper 
classrooms. 
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There are thirty teachers in the school and the majority of them 
are high-caste Hindus. It is a striking feature of the school that 
high-caste Hindus, especially Brahmans, constitute the majority 
of the teaching staff while there are few students from the same 
caste. 

Apart from Hindi and English, Urdu is also offered as an optional 
subject till class 8. The option of Urdu has been an important pull 
for several Muslim students. The Urdu teacher is himself from the 
Ansari community. 

The school staff takes pride in telling me that apart from the 
regular teachers, a counselor, sports teacher, music teachers 
and a drama teacher have also been appointed for the all-round 
development of students’ personality. Computer classes are com- 
pulsory for students from class 6 onwards and a separate lab with 
eight computers has been provided for the same. 

There is a committee of some senior teachers to administer 
the various academic and extra-curricular activities of the school. 
But the final decision generally rests on the principal of the 
school. Apart from the academic routines, many extra-curricular 
activities and events are organised in one calendar year such as an 
annual excursion, the annual sports week, annual function, etc. 
Some of the parents from Muslim families complained that the 
school does not give special consideration to Islamic celebrations 
like relaxations to Muslim students from academic burden in the 
month of Ramzan. 

Overall this school carries the image of a ‘standard’ school in 
the mohulla in comparison to the other private schools and the 
government-aided school in the immediate surrounding.‘ In com- 
mercial advertisements it proclaims 100 per cent success in the 
state board examinations. But at the same time the ownership 
of the school by a Muslim family, and a good representation 
of students (23 per cent of total students) from the same com- 
munity, lends it a character different from schools with a more 
homogenous population. 

As discussed earlier, the school presents a good example of the 
confluence of the commercial interests and the norms of a modern 
public institution on the one hand and the effect of local cultural 
politics and the political and pedagogical views of the private 
owner on the other. 
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Students’ Profile 


The school has a small catchment area. The students come from 
an average distance of 1-2 km from the school. Since it doesn’t 
offer any transport facility to the students most of the students 
come on foot, by cycle or hired cycle rickshaws often shared by 
four — five students. 

The school caters to the families who can afford to pay roughly 
between Rs 250-500 per month on a child as tuition and other 
fees. There are 650 students in the school. In any class the 
number of families engaged in some form of small trade could 
vary between 50-70 per cent of the total students. Of these the 
majority of students come from families involved in the Banarasi 
saree industry or allied industry. Others belong to the family of 
petty traders and small shop owners. A small section of students 
are coming from families where parents are engaged in salaried 
services in the public or private sector. 

Since the school is situated at a busy commercial area and 
caters to families staying in nearby areas, most of the students 
belong to the trading castes. Among the Hindus the major caste 
groups are Jaiswal, Agrahari, Yadav and Vishwakarma. In this 
area Jaiswals were traditionally engaged in selling liquor, now they 
mostly work as petty traders of cement, grocery, etc., along with 
the Agraharis. Vishwakarmas were earlier known as Lohars in 
the same area. They come under the scheduled caste category 
while all other caste groups mentioned above come under other 
backward classes which constitute the majority of the students’ 
population. Yadavs in this school are now a mixed occupational 
group and can be seen both in the service sector and as self- 
employed. 

The school has a mixed population of Hindu and Muslim stu- 
dents. The proportion of Muslim students varies from 20—25 per 
cent in each academic year. Of the 650 students the school has 
some 114 students from the Ansari community which is more than 
90 per cent of the total number of Muslim students in school. Nearly 
all of these students’ families are still engaged in the Banarasi 
saree trade. They come from the relatively better-off families of 
big master weavers or traders among Ansaris. Their presence in 
this school is made significant by the fact that the school in its 
routines does not give any impression of a minority institution and 
the majority of the students are Hindus. And yet the school is run 
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by a Muslim family with its own history of administrative service 
and high education in colonial and post-independence India. 

The presence of girl students from the same community in this 
co-education school is also a noteworthy feature. However, their 
numbers shrink drastically after class 8. As compared to a good 25 
per cent representation among girls till class 8, their percentage 
drops to less than 5 per cent from class 9 onwards. Though the 
school has an overall imbalanced proportion of girls to boys 
ranging from 30 per cent to as low as 10 per cent in some classes, 
the case of missing Ansari girls emerges in stark contrast to girls 
from other Hindu castes. The teachers attributed this to the lack 
of concern for higher education among Ansaris in general, and for 
girls’ education in particular. Most of the teachers in the school 
considered family background to be an important factor in the 
academic performance of the students. They often cited the case 
of students coming from families in which no one had time or 
concern for their academic progress. They could be from wealthy 
business families with several tutors at their disposal and still their 
children were struggling to perform well. In the case of students 
from Ansari families, the school teachers often identified them as 
coming from families where parents are either illiterate or semi- 
literate. In most cases these students were actually among the first 
generation of school goers. 

School as a public institution is often seen as an open space for 
all communities. Only a careful examination of the hidden curri- 
culum of the school can bring out the cultural politics. So, clear 
and direct expressions of group identities are not usual in a school 
setting. Students can be seen mingling with each other regardless 
of caste and community affiliations. 

In a case , Mohsin Ahmed, a student of class 6, son of a practicing 
lawyer, reacted sharply to the suggestion that he might be using a 
colloquial Hindi at home which is believed to be associated with 
Ansaris in Banaras. 


hum ‘aiyo’ jaiyo’ wali bhasha nahi bolte ... aise to Ansari log bolte 
hai... 


(We don’t speak the language using expressions like ‘aiyo’ and ‘jaiyo’ ... 
Ansaris speak in this manner) 


But to explore what it actually means to be an Ansari in Banaras 
and its relation, if any, with their educational practices and choices, 
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one has to visit their households and neighbourhoods. So I visited 
many of these students’ families and talked to their parents and 
other relatives. My discussions with a larger population con- 
sisting of teachers, school administrators, educationists, traders 
and other key informants from the community helped me to 
explore the identities of Ansaris in general in Banaras. 


Multiple Identities of Ansaris in Banaras 


Banaras me Ansari samudai ke rishte siwaiyon ki tarah apas me 
uljhe huye hai... 


(In Banaras the relationships within Ansari community are complicated 
and intertwined with each other like noodles ...) 
(Al-Hindi, the Urdu teacher of the school) 


It is argued that the ethnic identity of a group is not defined by 
its cultural traits but by the discourse and practices of boundary 
making and maintaining (Barth 1969; 1995). Among Ansaris there 
are several cultural traits which can be seen as binding them with 
other fellow Ansaris, such as their occupation, place of residence, 
speech variety, religion and common history. But a careful scrutiny 
would reveal that there are areas of cultural overlap with other 
communities and a number of variations exist within the com- 
munity. Though cultural boundaries tend to be porous and the 
identities are hardly rigid, we come across many ready-to-use 
categories with rigidly defined boundaries. 

For example, an Ansari is naturally seen as a bunkar or weaver 
regardless of his class and status position. Every Ansari is as- 
sumed to be born with the skills related to the trade of Banarasi 
silk weaving. The attachment is remarkable as it is believed to 
be not just their primary occupation but also their last resort for 
livelihood in times of distress. 

Mohammad Jamil, who has shifted from the traditional occupa- 
tion and now operates embroidery machines, describes it well: 


... agar aur kuchh nahi ho pata hai to ek Ansari saree me to kam kar 
hi lega kitni bhi mandi ho 


(When all other avenues are closed an Ansari can always involve 
himself in the Banarasi saree trade regardless of the conditions of 
market ...) 
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On the one hand there is acceptance of the changing nature of 
the local market of the silk industry but the reliance on this as 
a source of employment is still deep. The Urdu teacher from the 
same community comments about the Ansari samaj in the fol- 
lowing way: 


Ansari samuday bunker samuday hai ... matlab ye mazdoor pasha 
hai ... aur saree ka jo tyarshuda maal hai wo poori tarah mahajano 
ke haath me hai... jo gair muslim hat... 


... agar ye mashine chalane bhi lage to bhi ye bunker hi kahlayenge 
kyunki inhone shuruat wahin se ki thi 


(Ansari community is a community of weavers ... they belong to the 
working class ... finished product is always controlled by the traders 
who are non-Muslims ... from the very beginning they worked as 
weavers so they will be called weaver even if they start operating 
machines.) 


Here the class position of the Ansari as a weaver is often seen 
in opposition to Hindu mahajans although we have seen a rise in 
number of the Ansari traders. One can also notice a tendency to 
treat almost all the Ansari Muslims, including the master weav- 
ers and the traders as a community of bunkar (Kumar 1995). But 
even when they are so clearly defined as a community, whether 
on the basis of occupation or religion, there are other dimensions 
of their group identity in which intra-community variations begin 
to emerge while the line of distinction from ‘other’ communities 
tends to fade away. 

Another important factor defining their identity is that of place 
of residence or neighbourhood or mohulla. The teachers of the 
school refer to these students as coming from certain mohullas 
in Banaras. These mohullas are certain areas, seen as settlements 
of weavers. There are three major pockets in the city where the 
workers of silk handloom and power loom industry are settled — 
Madanpura-Revritalab in the southern part, Jaitpura Adampura 
in the northern part, and Lallapura in the western central part 
(Showeb 1994). The identification with a mohulla is significant 
here as Banaras is characterised by several pockets of ethnicity 
(Sinha and Saraswati 1978), a result of its history of continuous 
immigrations from various parts of India (Kumar 2000; Freitag 
1989; Simon 1998). What is interesting to note is that Ansaris of 
one mohulla claim to be different from the Ansaris of the other 
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mohulla and vice versa. Sometimes the difference is spelled in 
terms of place of origin, whether Banaraswale or Mauwale; and 
sometimes in terms of lifestyle and speech.® 

Closely related to the identity of belonging to particular mohullas 
in Banaras is the speech or the language variety used by these 
Ansaris. It is sometimes called Julehti, sometimes Banarasi, and 
is considered a colloquial variety.° However, most of them did not 
use a name for it. They casually called it a mix of Hindi and Urdu. 
Its use is generally considered informal and in bad taste especially 
by the non-Ansaris or by the educated among the Ansaris. It is 
believed to have developed from inter-community interactions in 
neighbourhoods of Banaras, containing words of Bhojpuri, Urdu, 
Hindi and even Bengali.’ In practice their speech variety is closer 
to the local varieties used by their Hindu neighbours in Banaras 
than to Urdu. They themselves do not believe that they speak 
proper Urdu. 

Maulana Batin, a highly regarded religious leader of the city, 
belongs to the same community. He uses pure Urdu in formal 
occasions and switches to the local variety while talking to a 
neighbour or a close friend. When asked about practice of Urdu 
among Ansaris in general he responds 


Ansaris are engaged in weaving. They don’t speak Urdu ... Urdu is linked 
with taleem 


... Jab taleem nahi payee to kahan se bolenge Urdu? 


(how can they be expected to speak Urdu when they have not received 
any education?) 


Two points can be easily made from these instances. The cul- 
tural markers which at times act as strong dividing lines between 
communities are often arbitrary. The association of Urdu with 
Muslims in general is one such case. Here talim and knowledge of 
Urdu can be seen as bestowing higher prestige and creating dis- 
tinctions of status within a given community. Second, one could 
find several areas of cultural overlap between rigidly defined com- 
munities, such as use of a common speech variety, which makes 
inter-community relations possible. The language used by an 
Ansari who has not attended madrasa for long, has more in com- 
mon with the Hindus in the neighbourhood or at the workplace 
rather than with the fellow Ansari who has earned the title of 
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maulvi or an upper-class Muslim who has received a university 
degree. 

The Hindi-Hindu-Hindustan ideology flagged off from this 
region in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century and 
sharply differentiated Hindi from Urdu on grounds of religion.® 
But here Urdu is not the language practiced among Ansaris. They 
may assert themselves as Urdu speakers before gair Muslims, but 
they also admit that it is only a mix of Hindi and Urdu, closer to 
the local variety spoken in the mohulla, in the family, and also 
with the bunkar, karigar or the girasta as the case might be. 

These overlapping identities in different situations suggest 
that the identity of an Ansari is not fixed and its meaning changes 
in reference to the ‘others’ defined variously by class, religion, 
mohulla, education, zubaan, etc. The class and status differences 
emerge strongly within the community. Linked to those are the 
differences based on mohulla and zubaan. 

Great symbolic importance is attached to the use of Urdu which 
is seen to be the cultural capital of those who have received 
higher education whether in a religious madrasa or in schools 
and universities.° The principal of the school made an interesting 
observation that ‘high Urdu is spoken by the maulvis and is not 
understood by the masses ... that’s the reason why masses respect 
their maulavi ... because they don’t understand his words.’ 

The Ansari families whose children attend mainstream schools 
also learn Hindi and English in addition to Urdu. Their financial 
condition and position in the market helps them to make some 
interesting choices in the field of education. When the identities 
are multiple and overlapping and economic relations within and 
outside communities are also beginning to change, it becomes 
worthwhile to examine the changes, if any, in the meanings and 
practices of education. 


Changing Educational Practices 
and Preferences 


agar aap bunkar ke bacche hain to aap nahi parh sakte ... ye kala aisi 
hai jisme bachpan gawana padta hať? 


(If you are born to Ansari parents you can not read ... it (weaving) is an 
art in which one has to sacrifice childhood) 
(Noor Muhammad, a dyer of yarn) 
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This statement represents the anguish of the majority of the 
weavers in Banaras even today. Economic and cultural factors 
combine and influence the course of their life. It has been argued 
that the learning practices of weavers are not in line with the 
demands of modern education, and they are not seen actively 
making any attempts in this direction (Kumar 2000). 

But here we have students whose families are in a different 
class position. Their parents are mostly power loom operators or 
traders. They have the economic resources to send their children 
to a relatively more ‘modern’ school than what they themselves 
attended. Besides, the nature of involvement also changes at the 
higher end because of which these parents do not depend on the 
contribution of other family members, particularly their sons, in 
the way a weaver depends. In these families we can see a clear 
inter-generational shift from madrasa education towards school 
education. Their children are learning and participating in the 
rituals and routines of a modern school, something which their 
parents never experienced. Rarely among their parents has anyone 
completed more than ten years in a madrasa. The mothers always 
spent lesser time in the madrasa. Both the number of years spent 
in any formal institution, and the nature of institution attended 
have undergone change in these families. 

However, within these families differences exist in the meaning 
of school education and higher education. Those who are doing 
well in their business and making good profits are not express- 
ing any desire to move to other sources of living from the present 
ones. These are the traders who have diversified and expanded 
their business operations. For them education in schools and col- 
leges is an additional qualification for them which may help them 
in expanding their existing business to national and international 
levels. 

Sajid Hussein’s family has diversified his trade in a big way 
and is now supplying traditional hand-woven sarees in the metro- 
politan markets and has also started supplying export quality 
apparel. He shows me the catalogues of their designs prepared 
for German customers with great pride. Many children from his 
family and immediate neighbourhood are studying in the reputed 
English-medium schools of the area. He remarks that now every 
Ansari wants to educate his children even if he himself has not 
studied in a school. Earlier the average schooling was not more 
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than five — eight years, but now one can find graduates and even 
post-graduates among them. It helps in the family business. 


.. bahar ke sab kaam me likha parhi ki zarurat hoti hai ... local 
market me to bagair parhai ke bhi kaam chal jata hai 


(... trade outside the city requires reading and writing skills ... in local 
market one can do without education) 


But his family represents a minority even among the traders 
from his community, let alone the vast majority of the weavers. 
There are plenty of traders who are struggling to keep pace with 
the changing market of Banarasi sarees and are keen to invest 
in the higher education of their sons for entirely different rea- 
sons." They plan to send their sons for professional courses in cities 
like Bangalore with the hope that they make a different career for 
themselves. For these families higher education can provide them 
the capital which can open new opportunities for their future gen- 
erations. For the older generations these options never existed. 

Another noteworthy trend has been the increase in demand 
for education of their daughters. I did not come across any 
girl student whose mother had attended a school or a madrasa for 
more than five years. Their mothers had been valuable teachers 
for them in many areas except in helping them with the formal 
subjects taught in school. Their mothers could guide them in Urdu 
and Hindi to some extent because these subjects were taught in 
their own madrasa. But this new generation of daughters is at- 
tending a mixed and co-education school at least up to the junior 
high school level. For higher level of schooling parents still prefer 
all-girls’ colleges in nearby areas which give them a sense of 
security. A few years back such all-girls’ colleges were not available 
for their daughters. Now several such colleges and madrasas have 
come up reflecting a higher demand for girls’ education among 
Muslims in general in Banaras.” 

The overall move towards greater acceptance of modern edu- 
cation among those Ansaris who can afford to pay for it signifies 
a trend towards their inclusion in the larger market. Given the re- 
sources, they are seen to be choosing mainstream education and 
moving towards a wider symbolic market. The knowledge of new 
styles of business operations and the importance of mastering 
English is emphasised by all the traders. However, before examining 
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the sites of learning other than school, it would be too quick to 
assume that the older institutions of learning are giving way to the 
new ones. 


Multiple Identities and Plural 
Learning Spaces 


I began by focusing on a school, but an enquiry into the sources 
of useful knowledges revealed the existence of plurality of sites of 
learning outside the school. Here education is not restricted to just 
formal mainstream schools. Family, workplace, neighbourhood 
and madrasas are also important sites of cultural and professional 
learning where tehzib, language, and the skills of the family occu- 
pation are learnt. 

The students of our study typically live in joint families with 
at least three generations of the family staying together. In all 
such families the business was being run from home. There was 
no strict separation of workplace from the place of residence. The 
ground floor of their narrow but multistoried houses was used for 
commercial purposes while the upper floors would house their 
families. 

Gender roles are also clearly divided in these households. 
Women restrict themselves to the private space and engage 
themselves in household chores, avoiding involvement in the 
family business."3 Most of the women, except young girls, covered 
their heads at home and wore veils while moving out of the house. 

In such households, learning the skills of their family business 
is an important training for boys of these families whether they 
attend school or not. Many boys expressed that they like to spend 
time in gaddis or help their father and uncles in chores like 
hisab or account keeping, showing samples to buyers, learning to 
differentiate between kinds of sarees or garments, supervising the 
karigars or workers. 

Apart from learning the skills of the trade, frequent references 
are made to the importance of religious and ethical training in 
Islam called dini taleem. The ability to read Koran is an important 
part of the training of both boys and girls. For this purpose either a 
maulvi is called at home or the children are sent to him. Sometimes 
the elderly ladies in the family also teach reading of Koran to the 
girls in the family and from the neighbourhood. 
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In avery clear articulation of the broader processes of education 
that take place outside formal institutions the Urdu teacher of 
a school explains 


.. in my opinion schools teach only subjects ... tehzib, the way we 
speak, our culture, and such things we learn from our families. We 
have a complicated web of relationships in Banaras. The joint family, 
relatives and neighbourhood contributed in maintaining our tehzib. 


What we find here is an interesting mix of different systems 
of education at work simultaneously. The students at home are 
involved in a set of practices and beliefs which are in conflict 
with the routines and rituals of school life where the curriculum 
can be called secular and gender is not an explicit category of 
role allocation. But as we discovered in the beginning about the 
school, even family and home do not remain an uncontested space 
of learning. A variety of forces are at work in terms of educational 
choices and practices. The family of a girl student, Nazma, like 
many other such families presented an interesting case in this 
respect. 

Nazma studies in class 6. She lives in a joint family. She stays 
with her grandparents, parents, her uncles and aunts (three 
of them stay with the family), and her own sister and brothers. 
Her father and uncles run the family business of supplying zari, 
dying yarn and operating power looms. Her grandfather went 
to a madrasa for just two years. But all his sons have attended 
madrasas for at least eight years. Only the youngest son went for 
higher education and is in the final year of his B. Com. degree from 
a local college. 

Nazma’s mother, aunts and elder fufis have all been to madrasas 
for three—five years. But her younger fufis in the age group of 20- 
22, have just graduated from a girls’ degree college in the city with 
Hindi and Urdu as their main subjects. They studied in a madrasa 
for five years and then switched to an Urdu-medium school for 
girls. Now they are among the most educated members in their 
family and relatives. They are also the only ones who are not yet 
married in this age group of girls. They are very proud of their 
education and speak confidently. But they do not support the idea 
of women going for service after completing their education. 

Nazma’s mother discusses the importance of education in 
present times as even the bride grooms have started looking for 
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educated brides. But at the same time she also expresses concern 
about the difficulty of finding a proper match for educated women 
like her graduate sister-in-laws. 

Nazma’s younger siblings are going to the nearest convent 
school. In their family tutors are appointed to teach English and 
Maths to the children. A maulviji comes for their regular instruc- 
tions in Koran. 

In many such families the sites of education are many and 
sometimes conflicting with each other, but they do coexist. It is 
important to note that the ‘older’ systems of learning still continue 
and make space for themselves along with the more modern 
alternatives which otherwise would seem to follow a different 
logic. Schooling and higher education are increasingly being seen 
as symbols of modernity and gaining legitimacy in their social 
circle. It is reflected in the intergenerational shift in their choice 
of schools, sending their girls to mixed schools, hiring of English 
tutors, etc. All of these could be interpreted as reflecting a desire to 
become a part of the larger symbolic market in an industrialising 
society (Bourdieu 1991). But that is not the complete story here 
as these moves towards integration into larger markets, economic 
and educational, do not come at the cost of learning of the skills 
of their family business, reading the Koran and the prestige of 
Urdu. Girls are going for higher education even when the attitude 
towards their gender roles has not shown much change. Women 
in these families still restrict themselves to the work specified for 
them. Gender differences emerge strongly in their educational 
practices and choices. 


Conclusion 


In India, identities of caste, religion and community did not wither 
away and assumed newer forms with the emergence of new socio- 
political institutions (Gupta 2000; Pathak 2006). These institu- 
tions however prove incapable of understanding the fuzzy nature 
of the boundaries of ethnic groups (Chakrabarty 2002). 

Here we encounter a community with variations of class, gen- 
der and status affecting their attitude towards mainstream schools 
and colleges. Corresponding to the multiple identities of Ansaris 
as an occupational group, as Muslims, as male and female and as 
belonging to a particular class, are the various learning prac- 
tices at workplace, at home, and in school. The move and greater 
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acceptance towards mainstream education while maintaining 
their group identity, tells us an interesting tale about the course 
of modernity in our society. It sensitises us to the complexities 
involved in the issue of the interplay of community identity and 
institutions of modern education. We have plural identities and 
our markets — both production and symbolic — are also plural. 


Z 


Notes 


Í, 


For a discussion of the shift from the policy of conserving oriental 
knowledges to promoting colonial model of education, see S. Evans 
(2002), V. Dalmia (1996) and the famous minute on education by 
Thomas B. Macaulay. 


. In her book on artisans of Banaras Nita Kumar (1995) looks at Ansari 


weavers as artisans who enjoy a greater control over the production 
process and enjoy more leisure time than a factory worker. 


. By mainstream or mixed school I mean the school is affiliated to the 


state board of education in Uttar Pradesh; is not a minority institu- 
tion by status; and the students composition is heterogeneous in 
terms of religion. 


. By standard school the people in the neighbourhood meant a school 


which is known for its quality of education comparable with other 
good schools in the city. Many of the residents in the neighbourhood 
could not afford to send their children here. 


. Banaraswale refers to the weavers who are original residents of 


Banaras while Mauwaleare those who migrated from the neighbouring 
district Mau. All the subjects, ranging from students, teachers, or 
traders would enjoy describing in great detail the fine differences in 
the way the speech of one mohulla differs from the other. 


. Beth Simon (1998: 249) however, claims that Banarasi boli is identi- 


fied with Banarasi Hindus. 


. As suggested by Muhammad Toha, retired teacher of sociology and 


chairman of the managing committee of an Islamic girls’ school, and 
Al-Hindi, Urdu teacher in a school. 


. For a detailed discussion one can see Paul Brass (1974) and Vasudha 


Dalmia (1997). 


. It should be interesting to examine the difference of the kind of Urdu 


learnt in madrasa system and literary Urdu learnt in colleges and 
universities. Because of the specific nature of my population, barring 
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a few exceptions my subjects were more exposed to the kind of Urdu 
learnt in madrasas and used by maulvis. 

10. Noor Muhammad, a dyer of yarn, whose loom is now completely out 
of use because of the low demand of handloom cloth. 

11. In recent years the nature of the silk weaving market has changed. 
Power looms have been introduced and mushroomed everywhere and 
new and cheaper products are coming out which no longer require 
the traditional skills of a weaver. This has been profitable for some 
traders while several small-scale traders and master weavers have 
been suffering huge losses and shifting to other areas like computer- 
operated embroidery machines. Weavers are either suffering in abject 
conditions of poverty or have massively migrated to other cities in 
search of employment. For a detailed discussion, see Varman and 
Chakrabarty (2007). 

12. This trend was pointed out to me by the teachers and the caretaker of 
the madrasa Mazhar-ul-uloom. Their own all-girls’ wing is growing in 
strength every year. 

13. The same may not be true for the actual weavers from the same com- 
munity where women also participate in the production process by 
helping in processes like rolling, binding of yarn, etc. See Nita Kumar 
(1995; 2000). 
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Tamil Muslims and the Dravidian 
Movement: Alliance and 
Contradictions 


S. Anwar 
52.) 


On December 15, 1995, 24-year-old Abdul Ravoof working in 
a computer firm, covered himself in a gunny sack, wrapping it 
tightly around his body and tying it with firm knots, set himself 
ablaze and ran from his office towards the statue of Periyar (E. V. 
Ramaswamy Naicker), near the old bus stand in Perambalur, a 
town close to Tiruchirapalli in Tamil Nadu. In his dying declaration 
to the police, he told them that it was his way of protesting 
against the official apathy to the Eelam issue in Tamil Nadu. Even 
today, prominent poets like Inquilab and Muhammad Mehtha 
(Mu Mehtha) are supporters of Tamil Eelam. So what is strange 
one may ask? These Tamil Muslims’ support of Eelam has to 
be viewed in the context of the Sri Lankan scenario, where the 
Tamil-speaking Muslims refuse to identify themselves with either 
Eelam or its chief proponent LTTE. With the memory of the LTTE 
gunning down Muslims inside the Kattankudy mosque during a 
Friday prayer, and then ordering them to leave Jaffna with less 
than twenty-four hours’ notice fresh in their minds, many of the 
Tamil-speaking Muslims of Sri Lanka have a very confused view 
about their Tamil identity. And when Prabahakaran, the leader 
of LTTE decided to go public and face the media in April 2002, 
he chose to give an interview to only one person among those 
assembled from the world media. It was Sattankulam Abdul 
Jabbar, a Tamil Muslim from Tamil Nadu, well-known for his radio 
compering skills. It was perhaps Prabahakaran’s symbolic way 
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of trying to reach out to the estranged Tamil-speaking Muslims 
of Sri Lanka. For, the day after the meeting with Abdul Jabbar, 
the LTTE chief met up with the leader of the Sri Lanka Muslim 
Congress (SLMC) and senior cabinet minister, Rauff Hakeem, 
and gave an undertaking to the minister that the LTTE would 
stop the harassment of Muslims and invited back members of 
Sri Lanka’s second-largest minority. While the Tamil Muslims in 
Tamil Nadu view the support for the Eelam cause as an expression 
of Tamil nationalism, in spite of their own brethren of the same 
faith being butchered by the LTTE, the Tamil-speaking Muslims 
of Sri Lanka have gone to the extent of denying or even refusing 
to identify themselves as Tamils. If there is one major factor to 
explain this strange paradox, it could be none other than the 
Dravidian Movement, the socio-reform movement that began in 
Tamil Nadu in the early twentieth century, when identities were 
getting redefined among the people under the colonial rule. 

However, for a better understanding of the whole issue a deeper 
look at the history of Tamil Muslims is necessary. For more than 
2,000 years the Tamil country had maritime trade links with 
countries as far as Greece and Rome. With the decline of the 
Roman Empire this trade came to be dominated by the Arabs, 
especially with the advent of Islam. It was through this trade that 
Islam came to the Tamil country, soon after it blossomed in Arabia. 
When I speak of Tamil country it includes the regions ruled by 
the Tamil ruling dynasties — the Cheras, Cholas and Pandyas. 
Today’s Kerala was ruled by the Cheras. 

In the case of the Chera country, the earliest available historical 
evidence of the existence of Arab Muslim traders is from the 
Terisapalli copper plate of Ayyan Atikal of Venad, a subordinate of 
the Chera king Sthanu Ravi (844—885AD). The inscription details 
the gift of a plot of land to the Terisapalli (meaning Church of 
Teresa) at Korakkeni Kollam (Quilon) along with several rights 
and privileges. The Kerala Society Papers say that ‘the grant 
made in the presence of important officers of the state and the 
representatives of the trade guilds has ten groups of signatories. 
One of the groups of signatories is in Arabic (Kufi) script and 
the names of the ten witnesses seem to be those of Muslims.’ 

There is evidence to indicate that by the beginning of the eighth 
century there were well-settled Muslim communities in this part 
of India and Sri Lanka, big enough to undertake annual pilgrimages 
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to Mecca as a careful reading of the causes of Mohammed bin 
Qasim’s invasion of Sind would explain. (The invasion was 
triggered by the hijack of a ship by pirates off the coast of Gujarat. 
The ship was carrying Muslim widows, pilgrims and gifts from 
the Sinhala king to Hajjaj Bin Yusuf, the governor of Baghdad.) 

Pepper, known as ‘black gold’, was one of the most prized spices 
and major item of export from the Tamil country along with pearl. 
The wealth these Arab traders brought naturally earned them 
a special place in Tamil society and the rulers reciprocated by 
allowing them to build mosques for worship, as the Thirupullani 
inscription of the Pandyas and quite a few other inscriptions of 
other rulers would reveal. The mosques so built were in the local 
Dravidian architectural style, which is today mistakenly being 
identified only with the Hindu temple architecture. The mosques 
built in stone came to be known as Kallupalli; they had no figurines 
carved on their pillars or walls. 

By the beginning of the eleventh century, ‘Yavana’, aterm used to 
refer to foreigners in general, gave way to ‘Sonagar’ and ‘Turukkar’, 
terms clearly used in the Tamil country to depict the Arabs and 
their mixed offspring, mostly the Tamil Muslims. The Big Temple 
inscriptions about Sonagan Savoor, Sonagan Sidukku and Ahmed 
Turukkan being the signatory in the Anaimangalam copper plates 
of the Cholas, the reference to Turukkar in Kalingathuparani, 
the inscription at the Madurai Goripalayam Dargha and use of 
dhiram as currency and an endless list of such inscriptions found 
scattered all over Tamil Nadu, attest to the presence of the Tamil 
Muslim society. 

With the wealth brought by the Muslims to the Tamil country, 
the rulers granted them places to build mosques as can be seen 
in the Jagannatha Swamy temple (in Tirupullani, near Ramnad) 
inscription of the Pandyas and many other such inscriptions. 
Unlike Hinduism which followed Agamas in the construction of 
temples for its worshippers, Islam does not have any such com- 
plex rules, barring the simple directive that the place of worship 
should be clean and the direction of the worship has to be towards 
Mecca. So wherever Islam spread it adopted the local architecture. 
In the early days with no model mosque to follow and separated 
by the seas, the faithful took local artisans to build their mosques, 
under the supervision of a religious head. In the Tamil country, 
mosques were built in the ‘Dravidian style of architecture’, adapted 
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to the needs of Muslim prayer. While the raised ‘Adisthana’ of 
the Hindu temple was retained, there were no ‘Garbha Grahas’ 
and no figurines carved on any of the pillars, writes Dr Raja 
Mohamad (2004: 21) in his book Islamic Architecture in Tamil 
Nadu. The construction was more of a mandapam (hall) without 
minarets, built in the Dravidian Islamic architectural style. There 
are hundreds of such mosques dating from the eighth century 
and leading well into the twentieth century, proud reminders of 
the deep-rooted presence of Islam in Tamil country. 

The thirteenth-century traveler Marco Polo also mentions 
finding the Muslims or Saracenes in Tamil country, which he 
refers to as ‘Mabar’, as the Tamil country was then known to the 
seafaring outside world. ‘Mabar’, I understand, means transit in 
Arabic and the Tamil country situated right in the middle of the 
spice route was the transit point for travelers heading towards the 
far east, as far as China, to collect more spices. 

It has also to be pointed out that in the early days of Islam, 
the Tamil country was in turmoil. The Tamil Jains and Buddhists 
were being persecuted by the Saivites (the followers of Lord Siva) 
and Vaishnavites (the followers of Vishnu). This went on even as 
late as the sixteenth century when Vijaynagara and its chieftains, 
the Naiks, were ruling Tamil Nadu. To escape persecution many 
of them are believed to have embraced Islam, as it was outside 
the varnasrama system and the Muslims enjoyed a better position 
in the society. A result of these conversions is the fact that some 
of the words found in Tamil Muslims’ vocabulary like palli 
(Mosque), nonbu (fasting), thozhugai (prayer) and perunaal 
(festival) can be traced to the Tamil Jaina and Buddha vocabulary. 
Moreover, Sabdataaraavali, generally considered the most 
authoritative Malayalam dictionary, by Sreekanteswaram 
G. Padmanabhapillai (1967), later revised and enlarged by 
P. Damodaran Nair, and originally published in 1923, says 
‘bouddhan’ has two meanings: ‘buddhamathakkaaran’ (Buddhist), 
and ‘Mappila’ (generally meaning Muslim). A more recent, and 
equally authoritative, dictionary, Abhinavamalayaalanighandu, 
by C. Madhavan Pillai (1996), says the word has three meanings: 
Buddhists, ‘Muhammadeeyar’ (Muslims) and atheists. What these 
two dictionary entries mean is that the word Bouddhan is gen- 
erally accepted in Kerala as denoting Muslims as well. This fact 
only reinstates the belief that the Buddhists fleeing persecution 
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embraced Islam; however, even after they became Muslims, the 
locals continued to address them by their earlier faith, even as late 
as the nineteenth century. 

The Venetian traveler Marco Polo who passed through these 
parts and spoke about the presence of Muslims in the ‘Mabar’ 
as the Tamil country was then known, had noted that there was 
no custom of wearing an upper garment in the Tamil country. The 
custom was prevalent among Muslim men when the Portuguese 
chronicler Duarte Barbosa visited the Malabar country two 
centuries later. He notices the difference between the local Muslim 
men who went bare-chested compared to the Arab Muslims who 
were fully clothed. 

The Tamil Muslim identity was further strengthened by a 
spate of Tamil literary works the community produced, beginning 
from Palchandhamalai, which dates back to the fourteenth 
century and is considered to be the oldest literary work of the 
Tamil Muslims available. However, the golden period of Tamil 
Muslim literature is considered to be from the sixteenth century 
to the eighteenth century, when about twelve major classics and 
five minor classics were produced by the community, a genre of 
literature that freely adapted forms from Persian and Arabic. 
Foremost amongst these work is the Seerapuranam sung by Umaru 
Pulavar, a Tamil Muslim epic on the life of Prophet Muhammad 
in which the poet has implanted Tamil cultural traits into the 
Arabian landscape such as making kolam (or drawings in front of 
the house) and other festivities typical of the Tamil country. 

It was not as if the community did not have its share of frictions 
either, like the episode of the Ervadi Syed Ibrahim, the warrior 
saint who is supposed to have fought with a Pandyan king and 
killed him in battle. However, historians question the veracity of 
this episode. If you carefully read Vanna Kalanjia Pulavar’s Theen 
Vilakkam, an eighteenth-century literary work that talks about 
Ervadi Syed Ibrahim’s fight with the Pandya, you would realise 
it was a political fight and not about proselytising, as says 
Dr Raja Mohammad, historian and author of Maritime History of 
the Muslims of the Coramandel (2004). Besides, in the known 
Pandya genealogy, there is no such name as Indra Pandya, the 
Pandyan name found in the Theen Vilakkam, adds Dr Raja 
Mohamad. A well-documented conflict the Tamil Muslims (and 
it would be appropriate to say a group of Muslims, the sea-faring 
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Maraicairs) seem to have had was the fight with Paradhava 
fishermen in the southern coastal districts of Tamil Nadu. Even in 
this fight the Maraicairs (the maritime trade-based Tamil Muslim 
group) were supported by the ruling Naiks and the Dutch, and 
the Paradhavas were defended by the Portuguese. It was this 
incident that led the Paradhavas to embrace Christianity, fulfilling 
a condition put forth by the Portuguese in return for the offer of 
protection. The conflict was very local in nature and today the 
Paradhavas address the Muslims as ‘Chacha’ just as other Hindu 
communities like the Acharys (goldsmith) address the Muslims 
as Appu (father), the Naickers and Thevars as Mama (uncle) and 
Mappillai (in-law). 

These relationships continue to this day in southern Tamil 
Nadu. This historical conditioning of the Tamil Muslims is neces- 
sary to understand their participation and relationship in the 
Dravidian Movement. 

Having fought and lived as one they were as much part of the 
land and went through the influences of the time just like the other 
Tamils. And it was so with the Dravidian Movement, the origins 
of which can be traced back to the beginnings of the twentieth 
century. It was the time of emergence of political consciousness 
with a western worldview. While national politics was being 
defined in terms of Hindu Muslim identity, in Tamil Nadu it took 
the form of the Brahmin and non-Brahmin identity, something 
that was very peculiar then. 


1916 as South Indian 
Liberation Federation (SILF) 


At a conference held in Madras on November 20, 1916, attended 
by several non-Brahmin leaders, it was resolved to start a pub- 
lishing company advocating the cause of the non-Brahmin com- 
munity, and also to form a political association to advance, 
safeguard and protect the interests of the same. In accordance 
with this a joint stock company was started under the name ‘South 
Indian People’s Association’ for publishing a daily newspaper in 
English, Tamil and Telugu and also a political association under 
the name ‘South Indian Liberal Federation’. 

Its manifesto signed byits secretary Rao Bahadur P. Theyagaraya 
Chettiar, spoke about the plight of the 40 million non-Brahmins 
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out of 41.5 million of the Madras Presidency who were totally 
under-represented in various aspects of the governance despite 
being the biggest taxpayers. To corroborate their view the 
manifesto pointed to an evidence submitted before the Public 
Service Commission in 1913 by Sir Alexander Cardew, a member 
of the Madras Executive Council. 


Out of 140 Deputy Collectors in Madras at the time, 77 were Brahmins, 
30 non-Brahmin Hindus and the rest Muhammadans, Indian 
Christians, Europeans and Anglo Indians. It is curious to note that 
even where competitive examinations did not exist, as for instance in 
the Subordinate Judicial Service of the presidency, the major portion 
of the appointments was in the hands of Brahmins. Sir Alexander 
Cardew stated that, out of 128 permanent District Munsifs in 1913, 93 
were Brahmins, 25 non-Brahmin Hindus and the rest Muhammadans, 
Indian Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians reads the manifesto. 
(Needhi Katchi 75 Aandu Pavazha Vizha Malar 1992: 19) 


The Justice Party, considered as the forerunner of the Dravidian 
Movement, which was entering the political sphere looked at 
issues of the day on the basis of Brahmin and non-Brahmin 
identity. And who were the non-Brahmins? A debate in the 
Madras Legislature in 1920, the early days of the movement, 
throws light on this identity. The debate was about Indianising the 
administration and a motion was moved by C. V. Venkatramana 
Iyengar that Indians have to be given certain posts in police along 
with the Europeans. Dr Natesan of the Justice Party differed with 
this stance and argued that it had to be reframed as non-Brahmin 
Indians and went on to define the non-Brahmin as ‘means such 
as Mohammedans, Indian Christians, non Brahmin Hindus, 
Jains, Parsees and Anglo Indians’ (Thirunavukkarasu 1999a: 8). 
This understanding was the basis on which the Muslims and the 
Dravidian Movement based their relationship. 

Though the Justice Party had some representation from the 
Muslims like Sir Muhammad Usman, its attempt to draw the 
Muslims into its fold soon came against the Khilafat agitation, 
which found an emotional appeal among the Muslims. The 
agitation was supported by Gandhi and the Congress. Since the 
Justice Party was opposed to the Congress, their response to 
the Khilafat was, if not cool, at best muted, says V. Geetha, a social 
historian (interview with author, 2008). 
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Around this time, the Congress, which had already seen an 
exodus of non-Brahmin leadership, found that E. V. Ramamasamy 
Naicker (EVR, a higher caste non-Brahmin Hindu, hailing from 
a wealthy merchant family of Erode in Tamil Nadu), till then a 
Congressman, left the organisation condemning its dominance 
by the Brahmins. Even while he was in the Congress, as early as 
1922 EVR had advocated burning the Manu Dharma Shastras 
and the Ramayana. EVR, who had taken part in the Vaikom 
agitation, fighting for the rights of the lower castes to enter 
temples, felt social change could not be achieved in a Congress 
that was dominated by Brahmins who were bent upon foisting the 
Varnasrama dharma. In 1925 he founded the Self Respect 
Movement, which had the same Brahmin, non-Brahmin agenda. 
And his non-Brahmins were inclusive of Muslims. The avowed 
objective of the movement was doing away with Brahminism; 
the Hindu caste system; its gods and the superstitious beliefs 
practiced in the name of religion. The first conference held at 
Kanchipuram in 1925 had Muslims in attendance (Thanthai 
Periyar Congressai Vittu Veliyeridhen 2001: 40). 

It was also a time of disillusionment for the Muslims with the 
failure of the Khilafat agitation and the Ali brothers walking out of 
the Congress. Muslims were equally disillusioned with the Justice 
Party too. It was in these circumstances that EVR’s advocacy of 
Islam as the antidote to untouchability found a resonance among 
the Muslims, who were at that point of time rudderless and 
leaderless in the Madras Presidency. Invitations by Muslims to 
address audiences in the Prophet’s birthday celebrations became 
an ideal platform for EVR’s fledgling movement too. It was a 
mutually beneficial alliance. 

Also, in the early 1930s the Hindu Mahasabha, with its agenda 
for a ‘Hindu Rashtra’, had brought tensions to the boil, and many 
areas of the British Empire in India witnessed communal riots for 
the first time. Madras was no exception to the communal tensions. 
For Muslims troubled at the sudden turn of events, especially 
the growth of Hindu Mahasabha, the rationalist EVR’s Self 
Respect Movement was more reassuring, says A. Marx, a social 
historian based in Chennai (interview with author 2008). A little 
before the rise of the Hindu Mahasabha itself, EVR had started 
speaking at Muslim functions, especially on the occasion of the 
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Prophet’s birthday. In a speech delivered on one such occasion at 
Satymangalam, August 18, 1929, and published in the Kudiarasu 
(August 25, 2009), he declared that, 


‘ . . the celebration of Thiru Mohammed Nabi’s birthday today, as 
I told before, is the celebration of a great man’s birthday. To say more 
explicitly, of all the great men that we call our religious leaders, Thiru 
Mohamed Nabi is superior and I can say boldly that he is worth to 
be followed by all people. Thiru Mohamed Nabi’s religion is the latest 
of all religions. Therefore I would say that it had removed all the 
drawbacks and faults in other religions and can be accepted by more 
or less as a reformed religion. 


It can redeem the Chandalas. The people rejected by us as Chandalas 
have found refuge in the Muslim religion and are given all the 
rights... 


Today in our country, if six and a half crore untouchables convert 
to Islam, I can say forcefully that the next day itself the government 
needed for the good of India will come into being . . . 


It was not as if EVR supported Muslims and Islam blindly. Just as 
he condemned superstitious beliefs among Hindus he ridiculed 
the Muslims for having adopted certain superstitious beliefs and 
practices of Hindus in their own practice of the religion like visiting 
darghas in the belief that their sins will get absolved, the celebration 
of urs (similar to pulling a temple car) or Alla sami pandigai, the way 
Muharram was observed by Muslims in these parts. The Kudiarasu 
issue dated August 9, 1931 records EVR acknowledging that though 
there were some Muslims who were unhappy of his criticism, the 
majority of them seemed to have heeded his call and stopped observing 
the Alla sami pandigai unlike Hindus, who had not abandoned the 
Mariamman festival. However, that alone was not enough for Muslims 
felt EVR, and said it would be hypocritical of Muslims to ridicule the 
Hindus for pulling ther (temple car) and at the same time go about 
celebrating urs. 


EVR was not just being a friend but was also playing the 
role of a social reformer within the Muslims. This stand of EVR 
naturally endeared him to the Tamil Muslims. And the impact 
EVR (by then also referred to as Periyar by his followers) was 
having on the Tamil Muslim mind, is best illustrated in a Tamil 
novel published by Siddhi Junaitha Begum (2003), a steadfast 
Muslim woman who also wrote about Islam with pride in 1938. 
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Siddhi Junaitha, hailing from Nagore, had only studied till class 
3, but she was the first Tamil Muslim woman to write a novel. 
In the novel Kaadhala? Kadamaiya? (Love or Duty), believed to 
be an adaptation of an English novel, Siddhi Junaitha eulogises 
Periyar and at one point exhorts its readers to follow the path 
shown by Periyar (as EVR had come to be known then). Another 
Islamic scholar, who lived across the ocean in Singapore was 
Allama Karim Kani. Hailing from Sodhu Kudi, a small village in 
the Ramnad district of Tamil Nadu, Allama Karim Kani grew up 
in Burma where he headed the Indian Independence League and 
was a minister in the ‘Azad Hind’ government of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Allama, who was arrested in Bangok by the British 
for his role in INA was released later in Singapore, where he was 
presented with the opportunity to run Malaya Nanban, a daily, as 
an editor. After the end of World War II, Tamil Murasu, another 
leading daily of Malysia, run by Ko. Sarangapani, which was seen 
as a mouth piece of the Dravidian Movement in Malaysia had for 
some reason discontinued publishing pro-Dravidian Movement 
news. Allama Karim Kani stepped in with his Malaya Nanban, 
by not just giving space for the pro-Dravidian Movement news 
but also participated in the Dravidar Kazhagam functions like the 
birthday of EVR by appearing in a black shirt and giving speeches 
eulogising the movement (Jamaali 1992: 38). Allama Karim 
Kani too, to whom his religion was central to his life like Siddhi 
Junaitha Begum, found no contradiction in upholding atheist 
Periyar. S. M. Zachariah, another Tamil Muslim who left the 
Congress disillusioned after the death of Mohammed Ali (younger 
of the Ali brothers) found refuge in EVR and soon became one of 
his trusted lieutenants and a member of the executive council of 
Dravidar Kazhagam. 

Around the time Siddhi Junaitha Begum’s novel came out, 
a major development that took place in the Madras Presidency 
brought the Tamil Muslims even more closer to the Dravidian 
Movement. A year earlier in 1937, C. Rajagopalachari, a Tamil 
Brahmin, had assumed the prime ministership of the Congress- 
led government at the Madras Presidency. When he decided 
to impose Hindustani as a compulsory language in about 125 
secondary schools, it sparked off protests. Despite the community’s 
reservations, some of the Urdu-speaking Muslim leaders of the 
presidency like Basheer Ahmed Sayeed, an ardent Congressman 
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and Abdul Hameed Khan were in favour of Hindustani as they 
considered it to be the spoken language of the Muslims of 
India. Regardless of the views of these and other Urdu-speaking 
Muslims, persons like Khalifullah, a Tamil Muslim of the Muslim 
League, attacked the imposition of Hindustani. Says J. B. P. 
More, ‘more than a decade of propaganda in favour of a Tamil 
Dravidian culture and the Tamil language by the Justice Party and 
the Self Respect Movement, had created a new sense of cultural 
and linguistic assertiveness among the Tamils, including Tamil 
Muslims.’ (1938; 158-59). Khalifullah declared in the assembly 
that ‘I may at once say I am a Rowther myself, and my mother 
tongue is Tamil and not Urdu. I am not ashamed of it: Iam proud 
of it... . We have not been told why Hindi has been chosen as 
the common language of India. There is not one village which has 
not passed its resolution against the compulsory introduction of 
this language.’ 

Tamil Muslims took active part in the agitation, even if it was 
to the discomfiture of the Urdu-speaking Muslims, who were 
their co-religionists. Khalifullah and EVR flagged off a rally of 
100 anti-Hindi volunteers to Madras city. Tiruppur Mohideen, a 
Tamil Muslim, was among the front rank leaders of the march. 
In Dindugul, a town down south near Madurai, Janab Thanga 
Meeran led an army of protesters against Hindi shouting slogans 
like ‘Down with Hindi’ and ‘Long Live Tamil’. J. B. P. More points 
out that ‘In all these meetings and marches the main theme of 
course was the protection of the Tamil language. But it was also 
a question of race. It was claimed openly that Tamil Muslims 
belonged to the Dravidian stock and therefore they had the right 
to participate in the anti-Hindi war.’ (1997: 160). With EVR 
getting the support of Mohamed Ali Jinnah and Ambedkar for his 
anti-Hindi agitation, the government hurriedly dropped the issue. 

A perusal of the Constituent Assembly debate on the choice 
of a national language on September 14, 1949 will give a better 
understanding of the Tamil Muslim psyche, as it comes from the 
mouth of the leader of the Indian Union Muslim League, M. Mohamed 
Ismail, who later came to be known as Quaid-e-Millath. 


The oldest-language: spoken in this land as well as a language spoken 
from ancient times is Tamil. I would; confidently say that the Dravidian 
Languages are the ancient language of this land. No historian can 
dispute the fact that Tamil was the first language to be spoken in this 
land. No archeologist can oppose this. I would also like to say that 
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this is my mother tongue. I love this language and I feel proud about 
it. However me or the other Tamils have not forgotten the fact that, 
even though Tamil happens to be the ancient language of the land, it 
is not spoken by the majority of the people, and hence we do not insist 
that Tamil should be made as the national language. . . . However if 
we insist on going back to ancient times and select a language from a 
puranic one then Tamil has to be accepted as the national language. 


Just as EVR, there were men within the Tamil Muslim com- 
munity like P. Dawood Shah, a scholar well-versed in Tamil and 
a gold medalist from the Madurai Tamil Sangam, who were keen 
about reforming the community. Dawood Shah also referred to 
as Kambha Ramayana Sahibu for his knowledge of Kambha’s 
Ramayanam in Tamil, ran a magazine catering to the Tamil 
Muslims by the name of Darul Islam, which he proclaimed as 
the ‘chaste Tamil magazine’. Considered to be the father of Tamil 
Muslim reformation, he too questioned a number of the widely 
prevalent superstitious beliefs, such as the kanturi, worship at 
the dargha and Friday sermons or kutbas in Arabic. By 1930 
P. Dawood Shah had brought out a booklet containing Tamil 
sermons for the kutba, the purpose of which he himself advertised 
as ‘It is the end of those who believe that the Friday sermons 
can not be said in the mother tongue but only in Arabic, even 
though those assembled in the Masjid might not understand and 
the sermon could be the lullaby that makes them fall asleep and 
snore’ (Ayub 2007: 47). 

Like EVR, Dawood Shah also felt that it was because of the 
mullas that Muslims masses remained backward. This stance of 
Dawood Shah resulted in a backlash from the orthodox Muslims. 
His attempt to translate the Quran into Tamil, a translation of 
which was till then not available despite more than 1,000 years of 
Islam on the soil, met with resistance. Unfortunately Dawood Shah 
had attempted to translate the Lahore Moulana Mohamed Ali’s 
English translation of Quran. With Lahore Moulana Mohamed 
Ali being considered as a Qadiyani (Ahamadiya sect of Muslims), 
Dawood Shah was also accused of being a Qadiyani, despite strong 
denials from him. 

Though both EVR and P. Dawood Shah had many common 
grounds, P. Dawood Shah was a Congressman, who sold Khadi 
on the streets, and ran a weekly, Desasevakar, to propagate the 
Congress viewpoint. Even as early as 1932 Dawood Shah wrote 
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that if the Muslims were not careful, the Self Respecters would 
make Tirukural as the centrality of their religion and its writer 
Thiruvalluvar as the Prophet. Thirukkural is an ancient Tamil 
text with 1,300 short verses, which is dear to the Tamils. And 
with the formation of Dravida Nadu, he feared that it would have 
Thirukkural and Tolkappiyam, another ancient Tamil text, as its 
governing laws and there would be no place for Allah or Quran 
in it. He was joined in the condemnation by many other Muslim 
publications like Santhi Vikatan and Pirai. 

However, this antagonistic campaign by a section of the Muslims 
and the media had its fallout in the form of excommunication 
of some of the ardent Muslim supporters of the DK and Islamic 
names were avoided in addressing them. 

Despite all these oppositions EVR was very steadfast in his 
views about Islam. EVR came out with a masterpiece that stunned 
not only the Muslims but even his followers. At a rally in Trichy on 
March 18, 1947 (published in Kudiarasu) he spoke of ‘Islam as the 
effective anti-dote to Ethnic Degradation’ (Ina ilivu oliya Islame 
Nanmarunthu). He said, 


Colleagues, our malady, the malady of being Shudras and bastards 
is a serious, indeed a very serious one. It is like cancer and leprosy, 
a long-standing malady. It has only one remedy and that remedy is 
Islam. Apart from this there is no remedy. If not this, one has only to 
endure the misery through other sleep-inducing and soporific drugs 
one could get rid of the pain but would continue to move about like a 
stinking corpse. On the other hand, in today’s context, if one wants to 
get well and go about one’s business, then Islam, which means, giving 
up of Hinduism, is the medicine. That alone would give you well being, 
make you walk upright and is a source of courage. 


While this was music to the ears of the Muslims, some of 
EVR’s followers were clearly aghast at this exhortation. Reacting 
to the letters from concerned followers EVR asked his followers 
to think deeply without getting angry or swayed by their own 
religious considerations and explained his stand further. Soon 
the cadres were singing a different tune. Srinivasan, an old timer 
who had been watching the DK recollects that the DK meetings 
used to begin with singing by the cadres. And the song used to 
be ‘Maaraporom, maara porom, moshadiyana indhu madhtha 
vittu muslima maara porom’ (Convert, Convert, we are going to 
leave this deceitful Hindu religion and become Muslims). 
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We are aware of two of his ardent supporters — M. R. Radha, a 
leading comedian in Tamil cinema and theatre artist naming his 
child as Mohammed, and Kannadasan, another leading lyricist, 
naming his son as Kamal, after the name of the Ata Turk, whom 
the Dravidian Movement considered to be a great reformer. 

To many of the misunderstandings the community had, EVR 
would point out that ‘The biggest problems of the Tamil Muslims 
are in the hands of the Rich and educated (Muslims)’ (in an 
interview published in Muslim Murasu in 1950). In the same 
interview EVR also categorically stated that Islam was the refuge 
for the Self Respecters. ‘In the 15th DK conference that took place 
on March 18th & 19th, 1950, while I spoke one of them asked 
whether I desire the end of Islam? I replied “Islam should not 
disappear. If there is a need for refuge for the self respecters, Islam 
is the only guide. No one with sense or self respect would wish 
it to disappear. Also only Islam does not have caste and it has 
some good philosophy such as it does not recognize anyone as 
superior or inferior by birth” (Muslim Murasu, Golden Jubilee 
Issue 1999: 47). 

The DMK, whose founders had split from DK in 1949 con- 
tinued to hold the same relationship with Muslims as EVR. Men 
like C. N. Annadorai, EVR’s deputy who later on became the chief 
minister of Tamil Nadu, and a few others from the Self Respect 
Movement too were invited to the Muslim functions. This laid 
a firm foundation for the relationship between the Dravidian 
Movement and the Muslims. This relationship was further 
strengthened by clever use of propaganda, which the Dravidian 
Movement had successfully mastered by effectively making use 
of mass communication mediums like film and theatre. Says 
Peer Mohamed, a writer and a Tamil Muslim based in Malaysia, 
‘Who can forget those lines from Parasakthi “Amabal entha 
Kaalathilada pesinal?” [When did Ambal, the goddess ever 
speak?]’ (interview with author, 2008). The dialogues for the 
film written by M. Karunanidhi, one of the leading stalwarts of 
the Dravidian Movement, struck a chord with the masses. Just as 
cinema and theatre was being used to reach the ordinary masses, 
music was another medium subtly used to reach the Muslims. 
One of the early members to join the Dravidian Movement was 
Nagore Hanifa, who also happened to be a great singer. Hanifa, 
who is well-known for his Islamic songs like ‘Iraivanidam 
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kaiyendhungal ...’ (Seek the God with open arms ...) and 
‘Allavai naam thozhudal ...’ (If we pray to Allah ...) was also the 
same voice that was used by the movement to exhort the Tamil 
masses with the clarion call for the movement, with his song 
‘Alaikkirar Anna Alaikkirar .. (Anna is calling ...) and ‘Odi 
Varukiran Udayasuriyan (The rising sun is galloping). It is an 
interesting coincidence that the voice that touched the sentiments 
of the Tamil Muslim masses was also the voice of the Dravidian 
Movement. Hanifa had his political initiation very early in 
life with the anti-Hindi agitation of the 1939. Despite Hanifa 
identifying himself firmly with the DMK after its split from DK, 
EVR was very fond of him. Hanifa, who had participated in many 
of the early struggles of the DMK with its stalwarts like C. N. 
Annadorai, had his loyalties in order. Says he in an interview 
given to a Tamil monthly magazine Pudhiya Kaatru (December 
2002: 29), ‘I chose Muslim League for community work and 
the Dravidian Movement for political work’ . Ever since 1952 it 
has been the norm in all the DMK state conferences to begin the 
conference with the songs of Nagore Hanifa. 

The fledgling DMK too faced its moment of conflict when 
one of the stalwarts, Neduchezhian, was supposed to have spoken 
at a public meeting that ‘Quran was not suitable for the times 
in 1952, whereas Thirukkural was’: a statement Neduchezhian 
immediately disowned as being misinterpretation of his actual 
speech, when it was threatening to become a major issue with 
Muslims. Ever since barring an issue of a movie Raja Tesingh 
the Dravidian Movement leaders have been extra sensitive about 
Muslim sentiments. And power has also mellowed their strident 
atheist stance, even though the top leadership of the DMK con- 
tinues to remain atheist. 

The second Hindi agitation in 1965 saw Tamil Muslim par- 
ticipation in large numbers and when elections were held in 
1967, the DMK with C. N. Annadorai at the helm rode to power 
with the support of the Muslim League and after Annadorai’s 
death in 1969, DMK once again came to power in 1971 with 
M. Karunanidhi as the chief minister. As a mark of appreciation 
of the role of the Muslim League and Muslims in general in the 
DMKX’s victory, the chief minister designate M. Karunanidhi went 
to the house of Quaid-e-Millath M. Mohamed Ismail, seeking 
his blessings before taking oath as chief minister, says Dawood 
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Mia Khan, grandson of Quaid-e-Millath and now leader of the 
breakaway faction of the IUML. 

The death of Quaid-e-Millath on April 5, 1972, followed by 
the subsequent split in DMK and the death of EVR in 1973 had 
its fallout on the Muslim League. By the late 1970s the League 
itself had gone through splits with each faction being wooed by 
either the DMK or the AIADMK. With M. G. Ramachandran, the 
actor-turned-politician who was heading the AAADMK government 
in Tamil Nadu, making open visits to Moogambigai temple, the 
DMK was viewed as the true inheritor of the Dravidian Movement 
legacy. Around the same time in 1981 the en masse conversion 
of Dalits to Islam at Meenakshipuram in southern Tamil Nadu 
saw the rise of the Hindu right wing. With EVR gone, DMK in 
opposition fighting for its own survival, and an MGR who was 
incapacitated in his last term as chief minister, the stage was set 
for the rise of the Hindu right wing to the consternation of the 
Muslims. 

The death of M. G. Ramachandran and the rise of Jayalaitha in 
his place, a Brahmin leading a Dravidian party who had not much 
of a political upbringing unlike her mentor M. G. Ramachandran, 
coupled with the rise of the right wing Hindutva in the national 
political scene was a turning point in Tamil Nadu politics too. 
The AIADMK which under MGR had moved away from atheism 
under Jayalalitha, was seen associating itself with the right 
wing Hindutva in issues like the Ayodhya controversy. When 
questioned as to how a Dravidian party can ever support the 
Shilanyas of the Ram Temple at Ayodhya, Nedunchezhian, an 
old stalwart of the Dravidian movement, but now a minister in 
the Jayalalitha-led AIADMK government, termed it as ‘Parinama 
Valarch?’,, a natural evolution. 

These acts found the Muslims firmly aligning themselves with 
the DMK. However, the biggest test of the relationship came with 
the Coimbatore riots in 1997 and the subsequent bomb blasts 
on February 14, 1998. After being denied an alliance by the 
Congress, the DMK, twice dismissed by the central government by 
invoking article 356, found itself in need of a partner in the centre 
and aligned itself with the right wing BJP. ‘It was an issue based 
alliance and we had our conditions’, says Rahman Khan, a leading 
member of the Higher Level committee in DMK, ex-MLA and one 
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of its famous orators who is well-known for effectively taking on 
the AIADMK government inside the Tamil Nadu assembly. He 
continues, ‘We went and explained to the people about the nature 
of the alliance, particularly to the Muslims. I myself addressed 
a number of public meetings.’ However the Muslims were not 
buying it and for the first time the DMK faced desertion by 
Muslims in large numbers, which led to its defeat in the ensuing 
assembly elections. A chastened DMK soon distanced itself from 
the BJP, and has been fighting hard to regain the Muslims’ trust. 
Making matters easy was the AIADMK supremo, J. Jayalalitha’s 
second term as chief minister, when she introduced a number 
of measures that were seen as anti-minority. 

While keeping aside political and social interactions, what has 
endeared the Tamil Muslims to the Dravidian Movement has 
been the track record of the movement’s political outfits especially 
when in power, not counting the physical protection they offered 
to the Muslims during the days leading to and after independ- 
ence. In 1925 the first Unani Tibbi Conference was organised 
in Madras (which saw participation of Hakims not only from 
India but also from Burma and Ceylon), and was presided over by 
Raja of Panagal, who was heading the Justice Party government. 
He was so impressed by the exhibition and conference that he 
promptly took steps to open a School of Indian Medicine. After 
the opening of the government school, it was decided to close the 
Khuddisia Tibbi College (the privately run Unani School) and the 
Hakims of the college were absorbed in the government school. 
The initiative of Raja of Panangal of the Justice Party was soon 
nullified by the Congress government that came to power after 
independence. It was left to the DMK government headed by 
M. Karunanidhi, which wanting to give a flip to the Siddha system 
of indigenous medicine, went about reestablishing the College of 
Indian Medicine at Palayamcottai. The location of the college at 
Palayamcottai proved to be a serious handicap to the students 
of the Unani system. However, when the DMK government 
established a hospital for the Indian System of Medicine at Anna 
Nagar in the city of Madras, the Unani System was allotted about 
thirty-three beds out of about 125 beds, which was subsequently 
established as a Government Unani Medical College in the same 
campus in the academic year 1979-80. 
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Similarly, after independence, by the end of August 1947, the 
Congress which was in power decided to do away with separate 
electorates for Muslims. Around the same time, with tensions 
running high all over the country, a wild rumour that Muslims 
were collecting and storing arms in their houses prompted the chief 
minister, Omandur P. Ramaswamy Reddiar, to order a search of 
Muslim houses in Madras and the border areas adjoining Andhra, 
then the Hyderabad state. ‘Amir Mahal’, the residence of the prince 
of Arcot, was raided and searched. The house of the chief Sunni 
kazi in Royapetta was also raided (Khan 1969: 368). Worse was 
to follow writes Raza Khan in What Price Freedom (ibid.: 385), 
‘To meet the situation in the border areas of Hyderabad, Madras 
Government had to raise new armed battalions and they passed a 
G.O that Muslims should not be recruited to the Police force at all 
levels.’ In the beginning of 1952, the ban was withdrawn and an 
announcement to that effect was made in the Madras Legislative 
Assembly by Gopal Reddy, the finance minister. 

Another act of the Congress government which hurt the Muslim 
community after independence was the policy change with regard 
to the admissions in the Government Muhammadan College. 
Under the new policy, the proportion of Muslims in the matter 
of admission, which was hitherto 75 per cent, was reduced to just 
7 per cent. The Muslim strength on the staff of the college was 
also reduced. Through a special order the then minister for edu- 
cation of the Presidency, Madhava Menon, changed the name of 
the Government Mohammedan College into Government Arts 
College, writes M. A. Latheef in The Guiding Star (a souvenir of 
‘The Quaide-Millath College’, in 1975). 

On the other hand, the Justice Party, and decades later the 
DMK, in power were seen to be more sympathetic of the issues 
concerning the Muslim community in general. When the Justice 
Party government, despite opposition from allopaths decided to 
establish a college for indigenous systems of medicine, the Unani 
system of medicine practiced by Muslims was also given its due 
share along with Ayurvedic and Siddha. The Dakhinis (a group 
among the Urdu-speaking Muslims) and the Lebbais (a group 
among the Tamil Muslims) were the earliest to be included in 
the backward community list to which subsequently the other 
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Muslim groups were added by the DMK government. In a 
symbolic act the DMK government of M. Karunanidhi, renamed 
the Government Arts College for Women (which was earlier the 
Government Muhammamadan College that was taken away 
from Muslims by the Congress government) as Quaid-e-Millath 
Government College for Women. Almost as if rectifying a wrong 
the 1975 DMK government allotted Muslims land in the outskirts 
of the city to establish a college and named it Quaid-e-Millath 
College. It was during this tenure that the DMK initiated a number 
of steps like declaring the birthday of Prophet Mohamed as a state 
holiday and so on. In a speech at the Iftar party the DMK stalwart 
M. Karunanidhi reminded the assembled Muslims that from 
1947 to 1962, there was no representation of Muslims, be it in the 
(Madras Presidency) ministry or the Legislative Council from 
the Congress. It was only after DMK founder Annadorai raised 
the issue that Kadaiyanallur Majid found a place in the Congress 
ministry. Karunanidhi went on to list the number of Muslims 
who found place in the Legislature, Parliament and the DMK 
ministry (Islamiyarum Ida othukkeedum, pp. 15-19). 

This relationship between an avowedly atheist movement 
and that of the Tamil Muslims whose centrality of belief in One 
God was firm, is a unique one in history. Today, EVR, also called 
Periyar, considered to be the Father of the Dravidian Movement 
is a much respected figure among the Tamil Muslims, almost a 
part of their folklore. It was because of the Dravidian Movement 
steered by him and the movement’s inclusiveness of the Muslims 
in its historical social reformation struggle at a crucial time 
in history when identities were being redrawn, that the Tamil 
Muslims’ destiny came to be firmly tied with the rest of Tamil 
society, unlike what happened in Sri Lanka. 
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Muslim Perceptions and Responses in 
Post-Police Action Contexts in 
Hyderabad 


M. A. Moid 
$% 


From the Muslim perspective, the Police Action of 1948 is 
considered the most important event in the recent history of 
Hyderabad.: This event was the culmination of the activities 
which were going on for the past several months with respect to 
Hyderabad’s status as a separate political entity (Benichou 2000). 
Why the Police Action happened, who was responsible, and what 
were its consequences is a long and complex story. This essay will 
focus on one aspect of this story, that is, how Muslims responded 
to their post—Police Action situation and what happened to the 
earlier trends of social reform amongst them. The essay will also 
explore the impact of post—Police Action reform activities in 
Hyderabad on the age-old Hindu—Muslim relationship. 

This essay is based on interviews of and discussions with twenty 
selected Muslims of Hyderabad as part of a project focusing on 
understanding the socio-political situation in Hyderabad during 
the decade of the 1950s. The respondents are male residents of Old 
Hyderabad in the ‘above 70’ age group. They are ordinary Muslims 
who do not have any strong affiliations with any particular 
group or organisation. The respondents were selected through 
the snowball sampling method and I interacted with those who 
could recall their experiences of the decade of the 1950s and were 
willing to speak. Their educational status was not a criterion. 
My main concern during the fieldwork was not on ‘accurate 
reconstruction of objective facts’ but on the subjective perceptions 
and perspectives of common Muslims regarding the traumatic 
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experiences during and after the Police Action and the different 
responses of various sections of Muslims to that situation. ‘Social 
reform’ and other terms are used in a loose and popular sense in 
this essay as used by the discussants. The purpose of this essay is 
to understand the nature of post—Police Action social reforms in 
Hyderabad as a response to a specific historical context, and not 
as abstract ideological formulations. 


Social Reforms before Police Action 


Hyderabad was an autonomous princely state with a significant 
British presence since the end of the eighteenth century, through 
the British Resident and its army.’ Different types of social 
reformist ideas and practices were introduced in the state of 
Hyderabad by various individuals, groups and movements for an 
entire century since the 1850s (Bindu et al. 2007). 

Many western ideas were introduced under the British influ- 
ence in the administration and society. The initiatives of Sir 
Salar Jung I (1853-83) and Sir Akbar Hydari (1905-41) were 
most far reaching. The nizam’s government was reformist and 
welfare oriented.? It not only introduced many reforms in the 
administration and the constitution but also took steps for 
improvement in the quality of public life. The most prominent 
were the establishment of a public health system and a university. 
Osmania University, set up in 1921, played a prominent role in 
introducing modern ideas in society, along with the press which 
was quite vibrant (Prasad 1984). The nationalist movement on the 
other hand was also introducing many ideas and trends in social 
reform activities (Rameshan 1966). 

Several initiatives were taken by upper-class women like 
Begum Sughra Humayun Mirza who wanted to reform age-old 
social practices among women. They were modern and liberal and 
intended to introduce many of the practices of the western society 
that they considered to be good (Bindu et al. 2007). 

Bahadur Yar Jung (1905-44) of Majlis-e-Ittehadul Muslimeen 
(henceforth Majlis) also introduced some concepts and systems 
amongst the Muslims under the inspiration of Khaksar Tehreek 
of north India for the purpose of physical improvement and 
discipline, and moral and spiritual upliftment.* There was an 
active involvement of the upper classes in all these initiatives and 
almost all of these were initiated from the top. 
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The New Situation 


The Police Action, carried out by the Indian state during September 
1948, and the consequent accession of Hyderabad and related 
events, completely changed the nature of ground realities in the 
lives of the Muslims of Hyderabad. Earlier positions, definitions, 
assumptions and strategies became completely outdated all at 
once, resulting in a loss of confidence in the existing experience 
and knowledge. This was accompanied by the collective loss of 
self-esteem. The nature of problems faced by the Muslims 
changed and new problems were added to the list as well. On the 
one hand, there were grave threats to the identity of Muslims in 
Hyderabad and, on the other, understanding the new situation 
and circumstances was a challenge in itself. A whole range of 
new factors emerged in the socio-political life of Hyderabad 
which were completely alien to them. The Muslims were at a 
loss to understand the new structure and its dynamics. Many 
Muslims reported that the confusions and emotions related to 
this situation, along with economic hardships, were the cause of 
enormous mental and emotional disturbances, which seriously 
influenced individuals, families and collective lives in Hyderabad. 
It is also widely believed that such mental and emotional trauma 
influenced two generations of Hyderabad’s Muslims in a very 
negative sense.5 

The disturbance in the form of immigration and emigration 
caused social chaos and disrupted the existing class structure of 
the city (Naidu 1990). The immigration of north Indian Muslims, 
who had earlier provided leadership in the fields of admin- 
istration, religion and culture, stopped altogether. The Muslims of 
Hyderabad had been unhappy with them for their domination in 
administration locally and for supporting the Muslim League and 
partition nationally.® 

Upper-class initiatives, as during the pre—Police Action phase, 
disappeared since many from this class either migrated or became 
passive after the Police Action. Those who decided to stay in 
Hyderabad left the city limits and started shifting to the new, 
completely upper-class locality of present-day Banjara Hills. This 
group further lost touch with the city and Hyderabad became 
nostalgia for many of its inhabitants. Banjara Hills became an 
alien locality. In the old city of Hyderabad, the population of the 
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lower class rose rapidly within five years after Police Action and 
in the subsequent years Hyderabad was converted into a city of 
low-class working population or unemployed and uneducated 
people. They were basically uprooted and scared common people 
who had migrated to Hyderabad because of the city’s peace and 
economic opportunities (Naidu 1990). These people from rural 
and Police Action—affected areas had no relation with the upper 
classes of Hyderabad. The city’s cultural ethos was of no value 
to them. In the process, the city got the title of ‘Old City’, with 
derogatory connotations. The relation between the upper and 
lower classes had broken down completely. 

Similarly, the small middle-class population, that had modern 
education and was dependent on administrative services for its 
livelihood, also became disoriented and dejected. These people 
withdrew from active involvement in society because of their 
frustrations and inability to deal with the new realities. Their 
social networks and connections in the power structure were 
seriously disrupted. Those who were a part of the nationalist 
movement could retain their connections and network in the 
new socio-political setup, but those who were sympathetic to the 
‘separate Hyderabad’ movement were completely lost.’ Later, 
when Osmania University — the biggest platform of this middle 
class — lost its Urdu base and Muslim-friendly character, this 
class became further disoriented. The second important platform, 
that is, the Communist Party and progressive secular politics, was 
also no longer a valid support because of the many internal and 
external compulsions that it was facing during this period. In such 
a situation, the Muslim middle class of Hyderabad became a class 
of fence sitters. Their involvement in the public sphere became 
confined to literary activities or journalism. 

On the other hand, those groups which were close to religious 
and sufi circles were the ones which could retain their social 
contacts and influence in the general populace because of their 
high respectability and legitimacy. It is this group that provided 
leadership to the Hyderabad Muslims in the post—Police Action 
period. These leaders were conservative and traditional with 
strong roots in Hyderabad’s history and a following in the society. 
It is believed that Tablighi Jamaat and Jamaat-e-Islami provided 
the initial support to the affected Muslims, whereas the sufi circle, 
initially, was also demoralised to a large extent. Perhaps the sufi 
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circle’s closeness to the power structure during the rule of the 
nizam was the reason. Despite difficulties of various kinds, though, 
this group recovered quickly and came to the forefront. 

Even sixty years after Hyderabad’s accession to the Indian 
Union, this group still provides leadership to Muslims. It comprises 
the traditional families with a strong affiliation to sufi groups. 
Their exposure was more to religion than to western modernity. 
The fall of Hyderabad motivated their religious sensibilities 
and compelled them to take up the leadership of Muslims as a 
religious duty. 

Immediately after the Police Action, the general Muslim 
populace was at first fearful and confused. Personal security and 
livelihood was their prime concern. Some suddenly felt inclined 
towards religion, as it happens in times of trouble. Some felt 
inclined towards the leftist ideologies since a successful com- 
munist movement already existed in their neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, they disowned the nizam and the Majlis since they 
were unhappy with them. Similarly, the Congress was disliked 
because of its perceived role in the killing of Muslims during and 
soon after the Police Action (Hussain 2001). 


Three Major Fears 


The accession to the Indian Union changed the socio-political 
landscape of Hyderabad. The story of the nizam’s rule and the 
‘separate Hyderabad’ movement ended but a new chapter began 
for the Muslims in Hyderabad. The Muslims of Hyderabad entered 
into a new socio-political era with wounds on their body and ego, 
fears in the heart, and empty pockets, in the darkness of the night 
of hopelessness and suspicion. The Muslims’ relation with the 
external world as well as their own internal world was thus deeply 
fractured. 

In discussions with the Muslim respondents about the decade 
of the 1950s, it was revealed that Muslims were confronted with 
three major fears. These fears had a lasting effect on subsequent 
Muslim responses and attitudes. 


Fear of the government 


In the pre—Police Action days, Muslims in Hyderabad city and 
the towns of Hyderabad state were widely believed to be the 
beneficiaries of the nizam’s government but in reality, the situation 
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was complex. In the city and towns, although most of the top 
positions were occupied by Muslims, yet almost the entire middle 
and lower levels of administration, as well as land ownership 
in rural areas, were completely dominated by the Hindus. The 
perception of the nizam as a ‘Muslim’ ruler and Hyderabad state 
as a ‘Muslim’ state was a relatively new phenomenon. 

In the post—Police Action period, however, a fear developed 
amongst the Muslims that the new government may not work 
in the interest of, or that it may even work against the Muslims.*® 
A large number of Muslims who had worked in the nizam’s 
government and administration were removed from their jobs 
or demoted to lower levels. It included many of those who had 
in fact actively opposed the Razakars and the Majlis. The nizam’s 
army was disbanded and the department of religious affairs was 
abolished. Abolition of jagirdari dealt a final severe blow not 
only to the class of landlords but to thousands and thousands of 
their dependents. No attempt was made to rehabilitate all those 
adversely affected by these measures of the new government. The 
Muslims were also kept out of new appointments and were left to 
their fate in extremely difficult times, leading to serious economic 
crisis in most Muslim families of Hyderabad. Economic hardship 
forced them to part with their properties and savings, leading 
to further deterioration in the situation (see Uma 2006; Reid 
2000). All these factors were perceived by the Muslims to be related 
to the ‘anti-Muslim attitude of the government’.’ The distrust 
and suspicion of government decisions were a consequence of 
these fears, which were strengthened by the discrimination and 
apathy shown by the government towards Muslims. They became 
distrustful of the new government and consequently developed a 
wide-spread persecution complex in relation to the government. 


Fear of non-Muslims in society 


The second fear haunting the Muslims was the fear of ‘others’ 
or non-Muslims in society: in other words, the fear of Hindus 
around them. People widely reported that they saw a sudden 
change in the attitude of the Hindus towards the Muslims 
immediately after the Police Action. Many Hindus first discarded 
the Muslim manner of dressing in the city and started associating 
more with other Hindus. In the hour of need, although many 
Hindus had helped Muslims in their individual capacities, there 
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was no memory of the Hindus’ collective sympathetic response. 
These were stories of those Muslims who were very close to 
Hindus socially, culturally and economically. The experiences 
of those Muslims, who were not intimate with the Hindus, were 
different. The situation in the rural areas was also quite difficult, 
according to Muslims. Immediately after the Police Action, 
Muslims in the rural areas — that were not under the communist 
influence — literally ran for their lives. Many were confined to 
their homes for days after the Police Action and many migrated to 
the city (Sundarayya 1972). 

The common Muslims were the ones most affected by this fear, 
since they were economically dependent on Hindus. They were 
concerned about what may happen if these Hindus started to 
discriminate against them. They worried that if the local Hindus 
did not support them they would not be in a position to resist the 
evil intentions of the government or even to survive. Just like 
their Hindu neighbours, who had discarded the Muslim style of 
dressing, the Muslims too discarded their particular caps and 
beards. They were afraid of being identified as a Muslim and 
labeled a Razakar. A few Muslims reported that their relationship 
with the low-caste Hindus did not change and in most cases, 
these Hindus actively helped the Muslims in contrast to the 
upper-caste Hindus. According to some Muslims, the Hindu 
middle class was highly influenced by the nationalist ideology on 
the one hand and the Arya Samaji ideology and its network on 
the other hand (Uma 2006). Personally, to them, it was a great 
relief to be associated with the low-caste Hindus who had not yet 
developed an aversion for Muslims. Those Muslims who resided 
close to low-caste Hindus had a special affection for dalits, while 
they had grave suspicions with regard to the communalisation of 
the upper-caste Hindus. 


The fear of destiny 


Changes in the national and international political scenario made 
the Muslims uncertain about their future in Hyderabad. The 
movement for independent Hyderabad had been an attempt to 
handle this fear and control the future events, though accession 
to the Indian Union was also seen as an alternative solution. The 
nature of this fear changed in the post—Police Action situation. 
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People started to believe that this calamity was the destiny of 
Hyderabad Muslims. ‘Kasim Razvi, Razakars and communal 
forces were just the means for this destiny to materialize. The 
intentions and actions have no relation to the consequences. It 
is God who knows the future and He only can guide our actions’ 
(as told to the author by a respondent during a personal talk). 
This made the Muslims of Hyderabad rely more on their destiny 
than action. Although believing in one’s destiny is part of the 
Islamic faith, yet in the post—Police Action period it gained a 
special significance. 

Statements like ‘God’s will is more important than people’s will’ 
actually meant that not much faith could be reposed in people’s 
movements, which were the result of some rational thinking, to 
bring results. In other words, movements like the Razakars’ and 
its strategies should not have been supported, and the Muslims 
of Hyderabad paid a high price for it. Another statement, ‘God 
should be trusted more than humans’ meant that the leaders of the 
community, especially those who aroused emotions rather than 
dealt with issues, should not be trusted, since such leaders had 
caused immense damage to the Muslims. Similarly, statements 
like, ‘Muslims should follow God’s commandments’ meant that 
the people must not get carried away with the party agendas or 
strategies of political parties, but believe in God’s word instead, 
especially in difficult situations like the Police Action so that God’s 
anger can be avoided. Also the statement that ‘Muslims should 
correct their behaviour’ meant that they should modify their 
personal behaviour and individual life, as per the tenets of Islam. 

As a consequence of these developments in the Muslims’ per- 
ception of reality, they became closer to God in a new sense, 
which later transformed into closeness to religion. Second, it 
made them humble and unassuming in their behaviour so that 
God’s wrath could be avoided. However, the fear of the ‘past’, that 
is, previous associations and activities related to the ‘separate 
Hyderabad’ movement, too came to haunt them. Thus the fear of 
the future led the Muslims to fear of the past as well. These fears 
on the one hand made them disinterested in action and on the 
other, created a new basis for the emergence of religious revival 
and political consciousness. 
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Need for a Platform: Unity, Education, 
Employment 


It was widely felt that the priority of the Muslims of Hyderabad 
was to have a ‘platform’ where they could collectively consider the 
problems and issues and plan appropriate responses (Hussaini 
1985). Though the Majlis had provided such a platform earlier, it 
was now impossible and dangerous to relate with the Majlis in the 
light of its disastrous role in Hyderabad’s socio-political affairs 
before Police Action. Even to discuss politics and religion publicly 
was perceived a threat. Many local restaurants put up plaques 
requesting their clientele not to indulge in discussions on these 
two subjects. Now the challenge was how to create a platform for 
Muslims without it seeming to be political or religious. 

The Police Action was a traumatic experience for Muslims. 
Material loss was substantial but the loss of esteem and dignity 
was also quite significant. As one of the respondents recollected of 
those times, ‘Muslim localities used to have a deserted look with 
sunset and there were silences in the homes. They did not know 
when the police would come to arrest or some miscreant would 
attack them all of a sudden.’ Thus the concerned individuals 
among the Muslims saw ‘security’ as an important concern among 
the Muslims of Hyderabad. 

Muslims were scared but they were not united in confronting 
the calamity that had befallen them. All the earlier systems, 
institutions and leaders, which were a source and product of unity, 
either collapsed or lost their legitimacy. Even in public places like 
‘attendance at mosques declined significantly for the fear of being 
treated as a suspect’. From this perspective, unity among the 
Muslims was felt to be an urgent need. 

Educational backwardness was seen as another major problem. 
Earlier, the problem of illiteracy was hidden because of Muslims’ 
association with the ruler. In a feudal society, birth mattered 
more than education and ability. In the new socio-political set up, 
education became an important resource, which most common 
Muslims did not have. Illiteracy was suddenly exposed in its full 
gravity and though shocking, it had to be acknowledged finally that 
Muslims were ill-prepared to face a crisis of such proportions. 

The problem of unemployment was serious and required 
urgent attention. With the collapse of the nizam’s government, 
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livelihoods were affected across the board. When the nizam’s 
army was disbanded, the military personnel became jobless; 
when the department of religious affairs, which mostly employed 
Muslims, was abolished, its employees and beneficiaries lost an 
economic source. Then the jagirdari system was abolished and 
hundreds of thousands of dependants of the feudal landlords were 
affected (Khalidi 1998). The new Congress government not only 
had no plans to rehabilitate the Muslims, it actively barred them 
from new job opportunities. One of our respondents described 
the desperation among Muslims during that period thus: ‘Muslim 
families started selling and mortgaging their lands and houses, 
expensive heritage furniture, costly jewelry, decoration pieces, 
other assets and valuables. Many Muslim families even sold their 
cooking utensils.’ Within a short time, many Muslim families 
became bankrupt. This situation gave rise to a sudden spurt in the 
number of pawn broker shops, private money lenders, land sharks, 
old furniture shops, auction houses, thieves and a market for 
stolen goods popularly known as Jumerat Bazaar in the Old City. 


New Context: New Approach 


In the new context, Muslims of Hyderabad were groping for any 
helping hand. They wanted advice on how to cope with their 
transformed circumstances. For example, ‘Maulana Azad visited 
Hyderabad on the advice of Nehru. Muslims of Hyderabad asked 
his advice on what would be the right thing to do for the Muslims 
of Hyderabad. He advised the Muslims to join the Congress in 
large numbers. Many did follow his advice.’ Similarly, Mohammed 
Ismail of the Muslim League tried to encourage the Muslims of 
Hyderabad to join the League. Though many joined it under the 
influence of his authority and charisma, they did it reluctantly and 
only for a short time, since they were afraid of associating with 
yet another separatist party. Progressive Muslims had developed 
a closeness and trust with the communists and had pinned their 
hope on them, but the Communist Party could not play a significant 
role for the Muslims, since it faced a ban and severe repression by 
the new government (Sundarayya 1972). 

Some local Muslims got together under the inspiration and 
leadership of Syed Khaleelullah Hussaini, a teacher in a local 
school. This group started functioning as Bazme Ahbab and 
soon after, transformed into Tameer-e-Millat, the first people’s 
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organisation set up to address the Muslim issues in post—Police 
Action Hyderabad (Hussaini 1985). They had more challenges to 
face than opportunities. They were not popular figures, had no 
financial resources or other support except the fact that they were 
honest and from respectable backgrounds. They pooled in money 
from their meagre incomes and initiated some activities towards 
creation of unity among the Muslims. 

The first challenge was to create a platform for Muslims without 
it being either political or religious. This was overcome by 
adopting secular and moral ideas, initially, for social reforms. In 
this way, the reform of Muslims gained a new significance in the 
new context of Hyderabad. 

In the context of the three fears mentioned here, the first priority 
was the need to create unity among Muslims. It was assumed that 
this unity would give the strength and ability to act collectively. 
It would also give Muslims the courage to handle their insecurities. 
A major obstacle in its way, though, was Muslim suspicion of 
leaders and groups, having been brought to such a pass in the first 
place by Kasim Razvi. They could further complicate the matters, 
rather than solve Muslim problems. The new leaders, therefore, 
adopted a low-profile functioning style and dispensed completely 
with emotional rhetoric associated with the Razakar movement. 
People were contacted on an individual basis and formed into 
small, informal and decentralised groups. The activities of these 
groups were to meet regularly to discuss non-controversial 
religious topics and participate in literary activities. Such groups 
were formed in many Muslim localities and emerged as a loose 
network within a few years. 

The second concern was the issue of insecurity. The Muslims had 
never been so seriously vulnerable before. Muslims desperately 
needed security and protection. They expected it half-heartedly 
from the government, but felt that the government, though capable 
of it, was not interested in providing security to Muslims. This 
reality made Khaleel ullah Hussaini formulate a concept known 
as haq-e-hifazat-e-khud igtiyari, that is, right to voluntary self- 
defense (ibid.). As expected, this idea became popular quickly and, 
with the government’s silent approval, gained legitimacy. Though 
Muslims did not evolve any organisation or programme based 
on this idea, it gave them much needed assurance and hope. 
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The third concern was economic upliftment of the Muslims. 
In the absence of jobs and income-generating properties, it was 
vital for Muslims to quickly adapt to some trade or skill. Also, 
most of the trade was in the hands of Hindus and much was in 
the new city of Secunderabad. Hyderabad had been a feudal city 
and many Muslims had a negative attitude towards work because 
of perceived cultural and social superiority. As a result there was 
a great reluctance to learn new economic skills, mostly in the 
middle-class families, whereas the lower classes or the migrants 
(from districts to the city) quickly settled down to the most 
available and lowliest livelihood opportunities. The latter quickly 
flocked to and tried to get adjusted to menial jobs of all kinds. That 
is why we see so many Muslim mechanics, cycle repairers, auto 
drivers, rickshaw pullers, butchers, petty vendors, fruit sellers, 
peddlers, etc. 

The issue of women’s income and especially that of widows 
was another urgent problem. After the Police Action they became 
the most vulnerable group and their security was most under 
threat. It resulted in their voluntary and forced confinement. The 
loss of family members and income sources compounded their 
problems. Tammeer-e-Millat started training such women in 
tailoring, embroidery, aggarbatti making and other similar soft 
and suitable skills. 

Another critical issue was that of education. It was felt that 
Muslims needed more encouragement and motivation since 
there was resistance to education, especially that of women. 
Tameer-e-Millat focused on mobilising the youth and creating 
awareness towards this problem. In their individual capacities 
also Tameer-e-Millat members helped many Muslim students. 
There are many stories of how Khaleelulah Hussaini paid the fees 
of poor Muslim students. Later Tameer-e-Millat started providing 
meagre scholarships to many Muslim students. Thus Tameer-e- 
Millat emerged at a very critical juncture of Hyderabad history 
and provided a platform for collectively sorting out their prob- 
lems and attempting to solve some of them, by creating a new 
network of Muslims in a new environment. 

Bahadur Yar Jung is seen as the most influential Muslim leader 
during an earlier period of Muslim anxiety when the context was 
of militant Hindu assertiveness through the activities particularly 
of Arya Samaj, on the one hand, and of increasing pressures 
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for democratic political reforms, on the other. While his earlier 
activities were confined to the domain of religion, his political 
leadership, as president of the Majlis (1939-44), played a critical 
role in raising consciousness among Muslims of Hyderabad state 
for unity. There was a rapid rise of the Majlis during his 
presidentship when he tried to protect the socio-economic 
and political interests of the Muslims and emphasised on the 
regeneration of Islamic values (Hussain 2001). The emergence of 
Kasim Razvi, after Bahadur Yar Jung’s death in 1944, completely 
transformed the nature of Muslim politics in Hyderabad. His 
extreme positions, emotional rhetoric and threatening tactics 
gained a lot of converts as well as opponents. Many believed that 
his policies were a natural culmination of Bahadur Yar Jung’s 
vision whereas others believed that he hijacked his vision and 
seriously distorted it. 

In the post—Police Action context, Syed Khaleelullah Hussaini 
gave a new vision to Muslims and created a new organisation. His 
context was the new hostile Congress government in Hyderabad 
and a tolerant Congress at the centre, partition, Police Action and 
a rising Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) under a democratic 
polity. His immediate concern was to help Muslims accept reality 
and adjust to the new socio-political facts as soon as possible and 
come out of the sense of loss and hangover of feudal social influences. 
Creating and restoring an order in personal and social life was 
another important concern. He planned his activities within the 
constitution and under the rights-and-justice framework. This 
was necessary to avoid confrontations and gain the support of 
government and society. At the same time, government hostility 
made or forced him to think of being self-dependent as much 
as possible. His methods were persuasive, soft and humble. 
People were attracted to him and his organisation because of this 
approach. He wanted to be close to the government but not at 
the cost of compromising with the Muslim identity and concerns. 
In other words, he had to keep a distance from the government 
as well as work with it. He was successful in understanding the 
fundamental problems of Muslims in Hyderabad. Even though 
his solutions did not reach all the Muslims in Hyderabad, yet he 
took an important initiative and provided a framework of action 
and thought as the basis for action for future leaders and activists 
(Hussaini 1985). 
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Changing Contexts: Varied Responses 


Tameer-e-Millat’s initiatives helped in providing a direction to 
the thinking of Hyderabad Muslims. It provided the vocabulary, 
concepts and methods along with an organisation witha substantial 
network. Its method of social activism with a critical approach, 
using the platform of religion, was effective and successful. Its 
objective was not just to bring reform in the conventional sense 
but also to create new possibilities and abilities. It focused on 
the creation of awareness as well as producing actual results 
through its programmes. But there was a paradoxical tension 
between these two priorities. One is thought to be contributing to 
the other but this did not always happen. In fact one hindered or 
harmed the possibilities of the other. 

The time period from 1949 to 1957 was the phase in which 
Tameer-e-Millat established itself and consolidated a Muslim 
consensus to a large extent. This was also the period in which 
Tameer-e-Millat actively worked to stop the growing influence of 
the communists among Muslims of Hyderabad. 

In 1957 a significant change took place in Hyderabad. Kasim 
Razvi was released from jail after nine years of imprisonment and 
allowed to go to Pakistan (Khalidi 1988). Some people believe 
that before he left, he wanted to wind up the Majlis while others 
believe he wanted to hand it over to someone suitable. But the 
fact is that the Majlis was revived in 1957 and a new element 
entered into Hyderabad’s socio-political scene with far-reaching 
consequences for the Muslims of Hyderabad. Majlis worked 
hard against many odds. Hyderabadi Muslims were hostile to 
the Majlis initially. The manner in which Tameer-e-Millat was 
quickly accepted by Muslims, Majlis was not. The legacy of the 
Razakars and Kasim Razvi scared away the masses. Despite such 
hostility and reservations, the Majlis persisted and slowly started 
gaining converts. Majlis was trying to fit into the gap in politics, 
which Tameer-e-Millat was reluctant to fill. Also, the awareness 
and network Tameer-e-Millat created proved to be a boon for the 
Majlis. Majlis started building its new base, and the environment 
created by Tameer-e-Millat proved helpful. It reconstructed its 
old network and added new elements to its structure. The Majlis 
transformed Muslim activism of Tameer-e-Millat into Muslim 
politics by addressing the issues of security, identity and culture 
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in the political realm. Muslim social consciousness progressed 
into political consciousness. This situation created a condition of 
conflict between the two groups and each one contributed to the 
other as well as critiqued the other. 

A third phase began in Hyderabad in the decade of the 1960s. 
This was in the realm of religion. The Islah-i-Ma’ashira (community 
reform) movement got a new momentum because of the sectarian 
conflicts. Every sect desired to increase its following and influ- 
ence resulting in an increase of public meetings (Piscatori 1994). 
Prominent religious speakers from other places were regularly 
invited. The attendance in these meetings started increasing by 
the day and women too became regular participants. In the same 
period Jamaat-e-Islami and Tablighi Jamaat also expanded their 
activities substantially. The focus of these activities was reforming 
the faith — so that Muslims could get closer to God in a manner 
each group believed was the right way; in other words, increasing 
their spiritual worth and sensibilities. Their other focus was 
the eradication of what they considered as various social evils 
prevalent in the Muslim society. In this phase, Muslim women 
were also targeted, in contrast to earlier trends (Metcalf 1994). 

The opening of economic opportunities in the Middle East in 
the 1970s improved the economic conditions of many Muslim 
families (Alam 1993). It also increased the funds of Muslim 
bodies like mosques and madrasas. It led to a rapid rise of 
Wahabi ideologies in Hyderabad, which had earlier been an im- 
portant centre of the moderate Barelvi School. These sectarian 
conflicts and competitions, on the one hand, raised the religious 
consciousness among the Muslims and also indirectly con- 
tributed to the consolidation of the political base of the Majlis. 

The incidence of communal riots, mostly in the decade of the 
1980s, made Muslims aware of a different aspect of majoritarian 
communalism and their own new vulnerabilities and insecurities 
(Varshney 2002). Some Muslim respondents felt that the rise of 
consciousness in Muslims and improving material conditions 
invited the envy of majoritarian communalism, whereas some 
others said that the communal riots created communal con- 
sciousness in both the communities. Whatever the analysis, this 
new situation further strengthened the presence and role of the 
Majlis. 
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The decade of the 1990s proved to be very significant for the 
Muslims of Hyderabad. The first gulf war, ethnic conflicts in 
Bosnia and Kashmir, the success of the Taliban in Afghanistan, 
demolition of Babri Masjid and the Telugu Desam government 
(a positive development for Muslims) in Andhra Pradesh 
impacted the Muslim situation. Muslims were informed about 
these issues through the Urdu press and discussions in public 
meetings of secular and religious type. New developments caused 
a crisis in Muslim politics in Hyderabad. Majlis faced one of its 
major challenges for its alleged role in the Babri Masjid issue 
leading to its split. Muslim politics in Hyderabad experienced its 
first political dissent publicly. This moment made the Muslims 
realise the importance of political dissent and they learnt to start 
respecting it. The rule of Telugu Desam and its effective control 
of riots gave a positive image of a local party and made them think 
about politics in a non-communal way. 

The demolition of Babri Masjid made the Muslims insecure 
again about mosques, religion and identity. The new threats of 
majoritarian communalism resulted in increased concern for 
religion. There was a sudden rise in mosque attendance and 
reclamations of old or deserted mosques. It is said that L. K. Advani 
did more to revive religion among the Muslims than the religious 
movements themselves. 

These developments influenced the meaning and direction of 
reform among Muslims significantly. The context of the three 
fears and their meaning changed, as Muslims gained in con- 
fidence and experience of democracy. But Babri Masjid and 
Godhra added new concerns to their list. Muslims of Hyderabad 
are popularly perceived as conservative and backward. Their 
backwardness is said to be compounded by the rise in religious 
revivalism. As against these popular myths the detailed discussions 
with the Muslim respondents reveal something else. According 
to them, they are responding to a complex situation as cautiously 
as they can, given the options and resources available. 

Muslims’ response to fear of the government is being cynical 
of the government and politics at one level, and cooperation and 
participation at another level. The response to the fear of non- 
Muslims in society is to become morally right and honest whereas 
the fear of destiny is responded to by becoming practicing and 
virtuous Muslims. The response of the Muslims to these fears had 
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an interesting outcome. The critical attitude towards government 
is making Muslims dissatisfied with the government and makes 
them over-sensitive about the communal Hindus in it. Morally 
right behaviour and religious practices of their own gets a mixed 
response, that is, of appreciation, contempt and suspicion. 

These developments also influenced other aspects related to the 
Hindu—Muslim relationship. The concept of composite culture 
(Hindu—Muslim amity) which was earlier a very prominent 
one and a matter of pride for Hyderabadis, is now being disowned 
by a large number of Muslims. This could be due to the influence 
of revivalist trends. People are of the opinion that these revivalist 
trends have had a negative impact, in that they have created a 
closed mentality amongst both Hindus and Muslims. Hence this 
social milieu has become a fertile ground for communalism and 
communalism of both religious groups has grown enormously 
and posed a great threat to society at large. They remember that 
such communalism was not widespread before or after the Police 
Action even though Arya Samaj, Razakars, etc. had been active. 


Understanding Reforms Contextually 


In the context of Hyderabad, the meaning of social reform in the 
conventional sense of reforming age-old practices and becoming 
modern appears vague and out of place. The situation demands a 
new definition and understanding of the term. In the pre—Police 
Action days, the idea and purpose of social reform was to create 
an Islamic personality that met the standards of an Islamic 
state. However, in the post—Police Action period, reform meant 
the creation of Muslim unity based on Islamic moral and social 
values so that it could serve the needs of the Muslims in the new, 
sometimes perceived as a hostile, environment. 

The efforts made by Muslims to adjust to new material and 
social conditions are also considered a part of the reforming 
exercise. The concerns of Tameer-e-Millat were apparently to 
empower the Muslims and make them capable of implementing 
the development agenda. But discussions with Muslims of 
Hyderabad show that this did not actually materialise. The 
questions of identity, culture, history and religion changed the 
direction of the debate. 

The reform process in Hyderabad started with moral con- 
cerns, but it was quickly overtaken by religion, since it was required 
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to create a new vision for Muslims. Later, the whole process was 
overtaken by politics with its concern for identity and security 
and ended by being a critique of the government and, later on, 
a supporter of the Congress Party. The revivalist movements 
converted the issue of reforms into questions of higher Islamic 
values. Now the question is: Is the new stress on specific Islamic 
values an attempt to create a modern citizen, or a different 
person altogether? This is a difficult question and leads to various 
complex debates. 

On the other hand, the conventional social reform activities 
in the form of awareness creation were going on under the name 
Islah-i-Ma’ashira. Accordingly the religious personalities speak 
in public meetings on the need to eradicate various social evils. All 
the religious groups are involved in these activities on a regular 
basis. This activity becomes intense whenever a problem appears. 
Topics like eradication of dowry, expensive marriages, costly 
social customs of feudal times, un-Islamic practices adopted in 
various life-cycle rituals related to birth and death, general social 
behaviour, teaching of Islamic values at home, taking proper care 
of the family, recommending the wearing of burqa, avoidance of 
debt and payment of interest, helping the poor, giving regular 
alms and zakath, praying and fasting regularly and properly, 
respecting the elders and women, avoidance of viewing TV and 
films and importance of truthfulness and honesty in public and 
private life, etc., were the most discussed. The limitations of these 
activities are that they are never regular, they never get con- 
verted into a concrete programme; they are always limited and 
vague and could not be enforced. 

Before Police Action also these activities were in existence, 
but after Police Action there was a lull for some time. Then a 
few individuals, under Maulana Hussami’s leadership, initiated 
reforms in the direction mentioned. It became intense in the 
decades of the 1960s and the 1970s and appeared as a platform for 
religious personalities and groups. Thus the term social reform 
embodies various meanings in the context of Hyderabad. 

There was a paradox about social reform in Hyderabadi Muslim 
society: Can reform be possible among Muslims unless they adjust 
to the new socio-political realities, and then are adjustments 
possible without reform? This paradox, voiced by many people, 
speaks about the nature of questions and their importance. 
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There is widespread realisation that the problems of Muslims 
in Hyderabad are fundamental and thus require fundamental 
solutions. Though there are slight differences in the methods 
employed to arrive at these issues, but a broad consensus is found 
about their import. 


Conclusion 


In the initial post—Police Action situation in Hyderabad, Muslims’ 
response to their own situation was influenced by the reformist 
tendencies. But dissatisfaction about it was felt because of the 
slowness and weakness of this approach. The Muslim situation 
was critical and demanded a solution that had the potential 
of creating immediate and substantial impact. On the other 
hand, there was a realisation that with the given limitations 
and difficulties of various types this is not possible. There was 
a constant reference to the word ‘revolution’ by the leaders. A 
great temptation existed to think about the solutions in terms of 
‘revolution’ rather than reform. In fact, the Muslim situation in 
post—Police Action situation demanded drastic solution but due to 
various reasons it seemed a distant possibility. What was possible 
was the slow type of low-profile constant activity peculiar to 
the reformist approach. Several leaders felt even this was not a 
viable alternative at the time in Hyderabad. 

The questions and challenges the new conditions posed to 
the Muslim society required fundamental answers and changes. 
Here, the role of Islam became prominent. The question of 
religious reform was not important. What was urgent was the 
Muslim situation in the material and intellectual, political and 
social terms. The meaning of Islam needed to be revisited, which 
made them rethink the possibilities of Islam in general and in 
India in particular, as well as Hyderabad as part of Free India. 
The thoughts of Syed Khalleeullah Hussaini were dominated by a 
need to formulate a vision of Islam that may revive Muslims’ 
vitality and hopes and help them in the new circumstances. 

Thus, efforts to have a new understanding of Islam, along with 
proper understanding of the new realities, went along with the 
low-profile reformist tendencies. The actual activities, it is said, 
became the victim of half-heartedness. The reason behind it is 
attributed to the rise of Muslim politics as represented by Majlis. 
Religious revivalist movements’ activities since the decade of the 
1980s were considered to be another major reason. 
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Hence, to understand reform among Muslims in Hyderabad, 
the context of the recent history of Hyderabad as a process should 
be taken into account in a broad sense. This context, which is 
dynamic and changing, is important to understand the intellectual 
and social trends and various changes occurring within it. Talking 
about reform among Muslims also requires an examination 
of religious developments in terms of faith and organisational 
structures, and conflict and competition within the community. 
The religious revivalist movements are interested in taking up the 
reform agenda according to their own perspectives and worldviews 
though it was also instrumental in reviving politics. The overall 
effect was that it created new sensibilities and awareness among 
Muslims about various issues and challenges. 

Second, as observed, the reform activities gave way to political 
formulations. So the political developments among Muslims of 
Hyderabad in relation to the party — Majlis — through its own 
developments have to be taken in to account. It appears that the 
groups like Tameer-e-Millat represented the reform agenda, but 
politics seems to be struggling to take similar and related issues 
into other domains. All these in turn get influenced by the activities 
of Hindu majoritarian groups and policies of the state. 

Similar is the nature of the situation on the question of relations 
with the Hindus. People perceive the graph of Hindu—Muslim 
relations to go up or down in relation to events in public spaces, 
especially when intervened by politicians, administration and 
the media. It is also perceived widely that the practices related to 
the composite culture of Hyderabad have been eroded by various 
factors and both religious groups are responsible in one way or 
the other, but people have found new reasons and opportunities 
to be close to each other. The charm, compulsion and necessity 
of practical life and commonsense are the two most important 
contributors in this regard. On the other hand, Muslims perceive 
that it is not the religious movements or the reformist activities 
which are creating the distance between the two religious groups 
but the particular kind of politics that takes place in Hyderabad; 
in other words, competitive communalism in the political arena is 
the major cause of it. They ask the questions: ‘Why didn’t Police 
Action lead to any retaliation by the Muslims? Why did it never 
become the immediate cause of communal riots? And why were 
Hindu—Muslim relations not affected despite the Police Action in 
Hyderabad? Why did they start getting affected much later?’ 
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These are the questions that scholars and researchers are 


probing but common people seem to have some understanding of 
the answers, as this essay shows. 


ZB 


Notes 


1. 


This essay is based on fieldwork carried out as part of my project 
about understanding the socio-political situation of the decade of 
1950 at Anveshi Research Centre, Hyderabad. 

The Police Action, which was christened ‘Operation Polo’ was 
successfully conducted on September 13, 1948. Consequently, 
Hyderabad became a part of the Indian Union (Uma 2006: ix). 
Hyderabad had seventeen polo grounds, the largest in India, which is 
why the military operation was named such. 


. Hyderabad was the biggest princely state in India with an area of 


82,000 square miles in the Deccan region. 


. This fact is mentioned especially in reference to the seventh and last 


nizam, Mir Osman Ali Khan who ruled from 1911 till 1948. 


. The local Muslim Political Party. In 2008 it had one MP and five MLAs. 
. Hindu dependents on Muslims were also affected but they had more 


prospects and opportunities to adjust quickly than the Muslims. 


. The consequent resentment was the cause of the earlier Mulki and 


non-Mulki movements. 


. Among such Muslims Mir Akbar Ali Khan and Nawab Ahmed Ali 


Khan were prominent. The latter became a minister and helped 
affected Muslims in various ways. 


. Major General Choudhary who conducted the Police Action 


became the military governor of Hyderabad till 1949. In 1950, a 
civil servant, M. A. Velodi, ICS, became the chief minister and the 
nizam was designated the raj pramukh (Uma 2006: ix). The nizam 
inaugurated the Hyderabad Legislative Assembly consisting of elected 
representatives on the basis of adult franchise on March 23, 1952. 
The nizam had no influence on the composition of the ministries that 
governed Hyderabad until 1956. In 1956, Hyderabad was merged in 
the new linguistic province of Andhra Pradesh (ibid.: 184). 


. This was the most widely expressed fear by all the respondents. 
. One respondent explained this by saying, ‘Hindus of Hyderabad too 


feared the new government because if they show sympathy for, or 
support Muslims they will also become its victims.’ 
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Naata, Nyaya: Friendship and/or 
Justice on the Border 


Rowena Robinson 
Z 


Introduction 


Naata is the name of an excellent film on communal violence 
and subsequent efforts at inter-community interaction made by 
Anjali Monteiro and Jayashankar of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. I have deliberately used their title here in order to try 
to highlight the anxieties of association across the Muslim—Other 
(read Hindu) border. My material will be drawn from varied 
sources including published fictional and non-fictional works, 
as well as other secondary academic readings but will ultimately 
relate back to fieldwork, particularly in Mumbai and in Ahmedabad 
and Baroda. 

What this essay seeks to argue is the following: while there is 
a great deal of evidence of syncretic traditions and patterns of 
cooperative coexistence among Muslims and Hindus in history, 
literature or other popular record, there is also, as I elaborate in 
the text, the record of disturbing forms of exclusion and separation. 
The instances of such separation emerge from different media and 
from different moments in time. Hence, it is not viable to rely, 
as some scholars (or activists) seek to do, on stories of syncretic 
or harmonious interaction to passively ‘do the job’, as it were, of 
reconstructing Hindu—Muslim in the present day. In other words, 
simple reference to instances of harmony in the past will not 
automatically heal the wounds of those who, in the present, often 
clearly experience the opposite. 

What is shown in the essay is that popular culture and public 
testimony record that, in many instances, Muslims, though em- 
bedded, remain largely separate. Indeed, the history of Partition 
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and the slow deterioration of ethnic relations over the decades 
may have made, in certain states such as Gujarat, the ideological 
possibility of the Muslim’s full acceptance and participation in the 
life of the society extremely difficult. Clearly, the easy idiom of 
shared lives that constitutes a lot of our received wisdom regarding 
Hindu—Muslim relations in the past is not easily retrievable. 
Often, as the essay seeks to show, the idioms of neighbourhood or 
kinship that have shaped the idea of Muslim—Hindu relations in 
popular imagination end up being patronising and paternalistic. 
They circumvent the issue of engagement with the Muslim as 
co-inhabitant, as equal citizen of a shared state. 

On the other hand, as I argue, itis as citizens, seeking justice from 
the state, that Muslims today feel an acute sense of dispossession. 
It is clear that this sense of alienation may not be resolved by 
easy assertions of societal or intercultural harmony. It requires 
work; it involves the kind of labour that demands struggle and 
negotiation and the recognition of the equality and just demands 
of the Other. As I will argue, rather than view the Muslim as kin 
or neighbour, the way through might be via another form of 
association, friendship. While friendship is an individual thing; 
the focus of this essay largely relates to what it means to extend 
this to group relations. How is the work of friendship performed 
by those engaged in the difficult process of stitching together 
relations in the wake of ethnic violence? The notion of friendship 
is understood here as being based on an ethic of obligation in a 
moral economy in which each is dependent on the other. 


Troubled Relations 


The essay delves into instances which record the more troubled 
nature of relationships across the border and how these are 
impacted by political realities and larger conflicts. While this 
volume would like to focus on specifics, on localities and on 
particular communities, it is also an unavoidable reality that 
ideological and political constructions of monolithic entities ‘the 
Muslim’ and ‘the Hindw’ exist and enter into everyday domains in 
different and complex ways. As Chakrabarty (2002: 144) argues, 
the realm of the everyday is never completely free of the ‘larger 
political field of governments, political parties, movements, 
and other institutions’. Taken-for-granted everyday practices of 
engagement and interaction, of friendship and association, may 
disintegrate or come to be questioned ‘once the larger movements 
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for nationalisms, democracy, and social equality’ begin to take 
hold of people’s imagination (ibid.). 

The essay begins by looking at two accepted idioms of asso- 
ciation between Muslim and Hindu as depicted commonly in 
films, in fictional texts and in other forms of popular culture. These 
are the idioms of kin and neighbour. Drawing on Chakrabarty’s 
analysis of what he terms ‘proximity’ and ‘identity’, the essay 
posits that there is something lacking in looking at Muslim—Hindu 
relations through the frame of kinship and neighbourhood. As 
with kin or neighbourhood ties, friendship requires a labour, we 
need to speak of the ‘work’ of friendship. But it also requires the 
acknowledgement of parity. While Chakrabarty’s understanding 
of ‘proximity’, as shall be explained later, offers an entry-point to 
begin to understand this work, it appears to me that Eck’s notion 
of ‘co-responsibility’ could also be drawn on. 


Kinship as an Idiom of Association 


In the conclusion to a book, Habitations of Modernity, that is 
otherwise perhaps a little obscure, Dipesh Chakrabarty relates a 
story from the life of Mrinal Sen and gives the reader his analysis 
of it (2002: 145-47). The Bengali poet Jasimuddin, called Sadhu 
by everyone, was a friend of Sen’s oldest brother. Sadhu came and 
went from the house and was treated as a son of the family. As the 
crisis of Partition began to loom, a certain degree of discomfort 
entered the relationships. Sen’s father appeared to assume more 
and more the identity of the ‘Hindu’, while Sadhu would argue on 
the side of the Muslims. During this turmoil, Sadhu once said to 
Sen’s mother: ‘Mother, if it is true that I am one of your sons, why 
do you feed me seating me outside? Why is it that you never let 
me sit with your sons to eat from the same plate?’ Sen’s mother 
explained that while having him sit at meals inside was not 
a problem for her, the servants would not accept it. With tears 
in her eyes, she said to him, ‘[I]t is I who washes up after you.’ 
This typical generosity of the Hindu Bengali mother, enfolding 
the Other in helpless kinship, and demanding in return his 
unquestioning gratitude, is deeply problematic for Chakrabarty. 
He acknowledges that this is a poignant moment: the Hindu 
Bengali mother speaks for Hindu liberalism in the loose sense of 
the term and recognises the injustice of the action. However, she 
pleads helplessness and makes a claim on his sentiment. She has 
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transgressed her community’s code for the sake of her Muslim 
son: why can’t he understand and reciprocate? According to 
Chakrabarty (ibid.: 146-47): 


Jasimuddin . . . was declining the role of good guest in a household 
that defined itself as Hindu. He was asking for a change in the 
rules that defined hospitality and that decided the question of who 
was in the position of offering it. Was he within his rights to do so? 
It is this larger political question that goes unacknowledged and 
undiscussed. . . . Like numerous Hindu Bengali stories of this kind, 
Sen’s stands witness to a historic Hindu Bengali deafness to the call of 
the other. This deafness was as constitutive of ethnic distance as may 
be the more explicit elements of violence. It was a mark, indeed, of 
one’s participation in the politics of ethnicity. 


It was deafness ‘to the call of the Muslims’ historical demand for 
a home embodying their own imagination of dwelling’. It was 
prejudice. 

Much has been written about the Muslim in Bollywood, both 
in the past and in the present. The idiom of kinship has been 
employed exhaustively to depict Muslim—Hindu relations in Hindi 
cinema, at least when it is not being assumed that the Muslim is the 
deadly Other, the terrorist who must be removed for the survival 
and well-being of the body politic. The Muslim and Hindu as 
brothers is one of the enduring metaphors of Hindu cinema. One 
of the most famous films of recent times, Hum Aapke Hain Koun 
(HAHK) gave rise to a veritable academic industry devoted to its 
study. This was a film that was not only meant to be viewed with 
the whole family (a ‘family film’, as it were), it was also literally 
about a family and the whole film was focused on marriage, birth 
and death and their accompanying religious and family rituals. 

Almost all analysts (see, for instance, Dwyer 2006; Ghosh 
2000; Malhotra and Alagh 2004; Rajadhyaksha 2003) are agreed 
on the interpretation of the depiction of the Muslim couple in 
the film (Chacha and Chachi). Ghosh (2000: 85) points out the 
significance of the depiction in the light of the film’s release just 
a year after the demolition of the Babri Masjid and the deadly 
violence against Muslims in Mumbai, Bollywood’s home: 


Arriving a year after the demolition of Babri Masjid, HAHK presents a 
lost imaginary: a happy and united community of people. At a historical 
moment of strife and turmoil, the film searches for ‘“communality’ in 
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the recesses of the home and within the family. For the characters in 
the film very little exists outside this idyllic bubble. . . . The happy 
and extended family of HAHK embraces even those who are not its 
biological members. This includes the two domestic helps Lallu and 
Chameli, the dog Tuffy (who has a significant presence in the mise-en- 
scene) and a Muslim couple who are close family friends. The portrait 
is completed by family gods who when invoked respond with suitable 
favours. Predictably Prem’s ‘gypsy’ sports the graffiti: ‘I love my 
family’. The iconography that frames the mise-en-scene is evocative 
of renascent Hinduism. The space of the mandir and that of the home 
are blurred that the difference is hard to tell. The characters enter and 
exit the house by first paying respects to the mandir whose walls are 
inscribed with ‘Jai Shri Ram’. Pooja’s best painting is that of a mandir 
and when she first enters Kailashnath’s house she is handed a copy of 
the Ramayana and gently reminded of Sita. This is undoubtedly a ‘feel 
good’ scenario for the Sangh Parivar. 


While films and other forms of popular culture after the 1990s 
are far more deeply implicated in the spread of Hindutva ideologies 
(see also Rajagopal 2001), even films of the earlier decades of 
Hindi cinema often tended to employ the metaphor of kinship to 
instate the Muslim in his assigned position in a hierarchical and 
patriarchal system, constituted according to Hindu norms and 
embodying, in Chakrabarty’s language, Hindu notions of dwelling. 
The Muslim is rarely the patriarch; that privilege always already 
belongs to the Hindu male. The coded message of such films 
and other genres, including Sen’s story, is that the good Muslim 
plays his role in the family circle, reciprocates familial senti- 
ment but may not demand a dwelling of his own or, in any other 
way, threaten the home or, that which it is always a metaphor for, 
the nation. 


Neighbours in Amity? 


There is a great deal of received wisdom and perhaps some amount 
of wishful thinking on the subject of Muslims and Hindus living 
in amity as neighbours, torn apart only due to external political 
forces over which they have little control. Chakrabarty (2002) 
too gives such instances in his text, quoting from other sources. 
Basing himself on the fieldwork of Menon and Bhasin, he gives 
the illustration of a Hindu woman who saw the pre-Partition past 
of inter-religious relations as one of inoffensive amity, which 
did not however imply intimacy. According to her, ‘Roti-beti ka 
rishta nahin rakhte the, baki sab theek tha’ (ibid.: 144). However, 
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Chakrabarty also cites a far more troubled response, quoting 
from Butalia’s work, where neighbourly relations remained 
hierarchical and non-reciprocal. 

In the quoted instance, Bir Bahadur Singh says: 


They [Muslims] would eat in our houses but we would not eat in theirs 
and this is a bad thing, which I now realize. If they would come to 
our houses we would have two utensils in one corner of the house, and 
we would tell them, pick these up and eat in them; they would then 
wash them and keep them aside and this was such a terrible thing. ... 
All our dealings with them were so low that I am even ashamed to say 
it. (Chakrabarty 2002: 145) 


The fragility of association between neighbours, also usually 
coded in the idiom of fictive kinship, emerges over and over again 
in the voices of survivors of ethnic violence. My fieldwork among 
Muslims in Mumbai and in Gujarat opened my eyes to this reality. 
In an earlier work (Robinson 2005), I had spoken about social 
activist Feroze Ashrafs involuntary journey from a comfortable 
middle-class existence in an ethnically mixed neighbourhood 
to one of Mumbai’s Muslim-dominated areas. It is perhaps best 
to allow Ashraf’s own speech and silence into the text: 


In 1985, communal riots broke out in Bhiwandi that also engulfed a 
part of Mumbai. There was fear that the riot would spread to the rest 
of the city too. Fortunately, the tension abated. But what I will not 
forget is the advice of a very close friend Anand Mohan Sahay. He told 
me to move out from my present Hindu-dominated location to a ‘safe’ 
Muslim place. Of course, I did not agree. At that time I never thought 
that one day Anand’s words would come true and I would be compelled 
to heed his warning. . . . Then came December 6, 1992 followed by 
January 1993. At that time I was living in Malad. I had been living 
there for 18 years. I had begun my married life here. Both my son and 
daughter were born here. A lot of friends gave us assurances, came to 
see us and inquired about us constantly. I can’t write what happened. 
I have never written about it, just experienced it. The result was that 
I changed my house. I had to leave the four walls that I had decorated 
with almost two decades of memories. Now I live in Jogeshwari, a 
suburb in Mumbai which is probably safe. But who knows? 


In Dharavi, Waqar Khan expressed horror at what happened 
around him in 1992-93. 


Neighbours who had lived side-by-side for decades were turning 
against each other. People had built businesses, homes, spent their 
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whole lifetime in doing so — these were destroyed in minutes in 
front of their eyes. I thought I should go mad. What is this that was 
happening? 


During my fieldwork in Baroda, a Muslim woman who returned 
to her home with its blackened walls, eighteen months after the 
February violence, pointed out which neighbours were involved 
with the attackers. ‘Our area is okay,’ she said. ‘This street is 
fine. It is there, behind from where people attacked,’ she said. 
She made it sound at a considerable distance, but when she took 
me and pointed out the area, she was talking about people from 
houses just two narrow lanes away. What about the neighbours 
next door? She laughed uncertainly. ‘My neighbour just came out 
to call me,’ she said, ‘to give me home-made pickle. I talk to the 
children across our terraces. There is still aana-jaana (visiting 
back and forth) among us. But now there is very little trust.’ 

In his reminiscences, the playwright Vijay Tendulkar records 
reading an article by Amar Sheikh, in the days after the violence 
in Mumbai in 1992-93. Amar Sheikh was writing about a riot 
in Mumbai that had taken place many years ago (as quoted by 
Tendulkar at http: //www.rediff.com/news/dec/23vijay2.htm and 
viewed on December 18, 2007): 


I cannot forget that day. I had returned from an election meeting in 
which I had performed as usual and was taking a nap when I was 
awakened by some commotion. Then a kick on the door of my 
apartment in the chawl. Then another kick. The door gave way with 
it. It opened wide. Someone rushed in. Lunged at me. I sprang to my 
feet and grabbed him. A battle royal ensued. My attacker was in his 
early thirties. I had completed fifty. I did not spare him. Nor did he 
while letting himself go at me. It is not the beating I had to take that 
hurts but the words which he shouted at me, the mindset behind those 
words. ‘Amar Sheikh is a Muslim’ he yelled. “He deserves to be lynched. 
He has married a Hindu woman. Haul me before a court and put me in 
a jail but I shall come out and lynch this man. I shall become a martyr 
for killing a Muslim.’ 


Tendulkar records that Amar Sheikh wrote further: 


I have been living in this locality for the last seven years. My attacker 
grew up watching me. My daughter grew up with him. And today he 
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barges into my house after beating up three Muslims on his way. Why? 
Because I am a Muslim. And a Muslim is a traitor; an arch-enemy of 
this country. 


What I wish to record through these remembrances and 
narratives is the always already Otherness of the Muslim, an 
ideologically accepted Otherness, which seeps into the practices 
and taken-for-granted assumptions of everyday life. These 
everyday expressions of Otherness are, as Chakrabarty (2002) 
has argued, shaped by larger political, institutional and govern- 
mental processes that they are not always able to counter. The 
implication is that, for many Hindus, while there are individual 
and distinct Muslims in the world of the everyday — chachas, 
brothers, neighbours — ideologically there is but one Muslim.: 
But perhaps there is a mechanism for countering such processes, 
which can emerge from the location of the everyday? What form 
will it take? And is there a possibility for friendship: equal relations 
between different (and acknowledged to be different) people? 
Does one need to labour at this friendship, or can one rely on the 
unpremeditated interactions of everyday life — economic, social 
or even religious — to shape it seamlessly? 


Muslims: Embedded and Apart 


Clearly kinship and neighbourhood bonds do not by themselves 
overcome the ideological rift between the ‘Muslim’ and the 
‘Hindu’. While there are also no doubt numberless instances of 
the opposite being true, what I want to assert here is that, given the 
shaping of everyday ties by larger political occurrences, there are at 
least two very significant reasons why the Muslim today, more 
often than not, feels himself or herself as embedded but separate. 
The first is the history of the Partition, which in the way that it has 
filtered down through the media and through stories by elders has 
made the Muslim unquestionably a traitor (see also Kakar 1996 
for a similar view). 

Tendulkar notes Amar’s plaint (http://www.rediff.com/news/ 
dec/23vijay2.htm and viewed on December 18, 2007): 


I with my record of service to this country and to my people am called 
a traitor and he who has never shown any concern for this country is a 
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patriot because he is born a Hindu! We were born as Muslims and that 
puts a stamp on our forehead in this country: TRAITOR! Why?? 


The second is that often forms of interaction and representations 
of such interaction insidiously assign to Muslims (as to other 
minorities) a position below the Hindus. Muslims may be em- 
braced in the fold of the nation or the home, through kin and 
neighbourhood ties, but this enfolding is a hierarchical one and 
is fundamentally non-reciprocal. In Chakrabarty’s analysis, the 
Hindu extends his hospitality to the Muslim; the Muslim’s right 
to define the code of hospitality is denied. The good Muslim must 
recognise the gesture of inclusion and accept his place with good 
grace. His attitude should be one of submission and gratitude. 
On the basis of the specific concerns of my own field research, it 
appears that while such an embrace is tolerated by some Muslim 
religious leaders who expect Muslims to, so to speak, ‘suck it up’ 
because they live in a ‘Hindw’ country and as guests in that country, 
it is treated, as we shall see, as deeply suspicious especially by 
activists who want equal rights as citizens of a secular nation. 

The apartness may be felt and, at one level, it is expressed in 
the language of borders. The border of significance, of course, 
is that between Pakistan and India. As the social geography of 
Indian cities manifests, the Muslim lives in Pakistan. Every city 
has its ‘Pakistan’ and within each neighbourhood, boundaries, 
usually fairly innocuous ones, designate ‘India’ from ‘Pakistan’. 
In Mumbai’s Jogeshwari, Muslims are largely ghettoised in Prem 
Nagar which is, of course, ‘Pakistan’ and the road that divides it 
from the Hindu area is, ironically enough, called Gandhi Market 
road. A Muslim social activist from the area pointed out the road 
to me, saying: ‘This is an international border.’ Knowingly, I said: 
‘Yes. India—Pakistan.’ He was grave when he replied, out of the 
sense of hurt of constantly coming up against the label ‘anti- 
national’: ‘No. Both sides are India, but they are now divided.’ 
Everywhere one goes one encounters the same military language 
of borders and divisions, ‘mini-Indias’ and ‘mini-Pakistans’ with 
their own histories of violent battles, marking their spaces in 
particular ways and calling on the memories of another Partition 
to legitimate the sundered lines.’ 

The apartness is felt in the ways communities immediately 
close off from each other in the face of conflict as in Bhau Korde’s 
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anguish at having no contacts with Muslims and being unable to 
‘cross the road’ in front of his house to help them. It is felt in the 
way, in the wake of ethnic violence, Muslims doubt social activists 
and remain wary of them, especially those who are Hindus. It is 
felt in Bandukwala’s despair at having to leave his ransacked home 
in Baroda and move to a house in the University. 


Ultimately one of the aspects of cultivating a national mainstream 
is that all people should live together. The tragedy of our urban 
landscape, particularly in cities like Baroda and Ahmedabad, is it is 
completely ghettoized. I was one of the first to move into this locality 
[SAMA Area]. I could easily have bought a very good house in a Muslim 
locality but I moved over here because I wanted to inculcate a sense 
of integration at the societal level, at the grassroot level — that Hindus 
and Muslims must learn to live together. Unfortunately, the extremists 
seem to be attacking that very theme that there should be no Muslims 
in Hindu localities and vice versa.* 


Naata: Communication and Co-responsibility 


As I have shown above, in his text, Dipesh Chakrabarty (2002: 
143-48) indicates to the reader his sense of something wrong 
in the apparently accepted terms of Muslim—Hindu association. 
His understanding of the recollections of Partition survivors is 
instructive for us even in the worlds we occupy today. He makes a 
distinction between what he calls ‘identity’ and ‘proximity’. As he 
says, ‘By identity, I mean a mode of relating to difference in which 
difference is either congealed or concealed. That is to say, either it 
is frozen, fixed, or it is erased by some claim of being identical or 
the same. By proximity, I mean the opposite mode, one of relating 
to difference in which (historical or contingent) difference is 
neither reified nor erased but negotiated’ (2002: 140). In his 
interpretation of the stories of Jasimuddin or Bir Bahadur Singh, 
these emerge as instances of ‘proximity’ which do not seem very 
different from the ‘exclusionary politics of identity’ (ibid.: 145). 
Finally, Chakrabarty (2002: 148) gives us an example of what 
he considers the ‘ethical’ practice of proximity. Returning to their 
ancestral home in Bangladesh in 1991, he and his parents found it 
occupied by a Muslim family, which used to work for them in the 
past. After the first awkwardness, the family asked their guests to 
be seated in the garden of the house. Chakrabarty’s mother was 
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with the household’s women. In the garden, there were two chairs 
and one stool. The old man of the house offered the chairs to his 
guests saying ‘You are the masters, you should sit on the chairs.’ 
Chakrabarty’s father countered: ‘No, no, those days are gone; we 
are not masters and servants. You should sit on the chair.’ The 
situation was resolved when Chakrabarty himself took the stool, 
offering the chairs, on the grounds of their age and seniority, to 
the two older men. 

Diverse kinds of difference and, indeed, even inequalities 
were acknowledged but not permitted to give offense or break 
the communication. Historical and contingent differences were 
negotiated to the satisfaction of all. Such resolutions are, according 
to Chakrabarty, contingent and temporary and located very 
much in the field of the everyday. But they acknowledge, without 
faltering, that the everyday is not immune to the larger field of 
politics within which it exists and which it is rarely in a position 
to choose. Further, what emerges is that the political need not, 
in fact cannot, be permitted to foreclose the space of the ethical. 
As Chakrabarty states, he is searching for an ethical space within 
which to discuss and locate the practices of proximity and identity 
(ibid.: 148). What Chakrabarty seems to suggest overall is that 
there are different forms of proximity, which can veer from the 
hierarchical and covertly discriminatory to the more egalitarian 
and non-prejudicial. 

While friendship is a very complex idea, and it lies largely in the 
domain of relations between individuals, I am going to narrow it 
down here to two specific strands to try and understand the work, and 
the difficulties in that work, of engagement between communities. 
Chakrabarty’s ‘proximity’ relies on the notion of communication 
that comprehends and sensitively negotiates difference, without 
avoiding or being offended by it. However, as he appears to 
recognise, this is a contingent resolution and one which might 
realise itself better in the field of relations between individuals. 
Even while one works, one person at a time, to make friends with 
a ‘community’, reliance on another ethical notion might stand 
in good stead.’ This is Eck’s idea of ‘co-responsibility’. 

For Eck, keeping the image of another is a sacred trust and it 
is inextricably linked with guarding one another’s rights and 
speaking out when another is attacked or targeted hatefully. She is 
recalled here for she articulates an expression of responsibility 
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that is not an option, but it is one embedded in the parity of 
belongingness and mutuality; in other words, itis co-responsibility. 
Each is hazarding something here because each is dependent 
on the others for her image of herself. The moral economy of 
responsibility does not in any way close off critique. It is useful 
to return to Eck here (1993) for her understanding for it offers 
a perspective for us to take whether as anthropologists, religious 
studies scholars or even just believers. On the one hand, each 
community needs to benefit from the ‘internal dynamic of 
self-criticism’ for no tradition has ‘only one view and one voice’ 
(ibid.: 223). On the other, within the frame of ‘co-responsibility’, 
self-reflective critical examination of another’s criteria of values 
is also not unimaginable. 

The idea of ‘co-responsibility’ adds something to the notion 
of communicative association I would like to build here. For 
one, it may be based on personal companionship and amity, but 
it is also part of an obligatory moral economy of responsibility 
in which each is dependent on others. It is not optional. It is 
also not merely pragmatic or contingent. It does not extend 
seamlessly out of the unthinking, taken-for-granted practices of 
everyday living, of fictive kinship or strategic neighbourliness. 
It requires engagement and constant thoughtfulness; it requires 
watchfulness and introspection; it requires reflection on larger 
institutional, national and political frameworks and continuous 
interface with these. 


In the Field: Justice and the 
Difficulties of Naata 


Throughout my fieldwork, I came across uncertainty in relations 
between Muslims and their Hindu friends. In this essay, I 
focus particularly on what Muslim activists have to say on such 
issues and how they try to overcome them in the quest to forge 
inter-community ties. Sophia Khan, an activist from Ahmedabad, 
spoke of how during the Gujarat violence her part of the city was 
cut off by curfew from the rest of Anmedabad. On March 3, 2002, 
they found themselves short of medicines. She said: 


I rang a Hindu friend and asked her to come with me. I came to this 
part of the city and was amazed to see that things were normal. Life 
was going on as usual. Girls on two-wheelers were all over the place. 
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Only we were under siege. No words can describe what I felt. 
Humiliated. I could not look my Hindu friend in the eye. To what have 
we been reduced? We are nothing. 


Both Bhau Korde and Waqar Khan expressed their misgivings at 
realising, all of a sudden, that they had no friends from the other 
community. Feroze Ashraf talked of his dismay at his Hindu 
friend Anand Sahay telling him to seek shelter in a ‘safe’ Muslim 
area. I have spoken elsewhere about the spatial divisions that have 
set apart Muslims and Hindus in the years following violence in 
Mumbai and Gujarat (Robinson 2005). The difficulties in knowing 
each other never recede entirely despite the fact that, depending 
on social class and region, Muslims are embedded in economic, 
social and even religious interaction with Hindus as well as 
others. With regard to Dharavi, Muslims and Hindus do not tire 
of speaking about its plural pasts (and present), of how the Kolis 
granted Muslims space for a mosque in Dharavi and of how a man 
called Akbar Peerbhoy gave the Dalits from Tamil Nadu land at a 
very low rate to build a Ganesh mandir. 

Nevertheless, as Chakrabarty (2002) would argue, these forms 
of inoffensive proximity often come to be seen as problematic in 
the light of events taking place at the national or international 
levels. Thus can one neighbour turn on another in violence or 
say to her: ‘Go to Pakistan. There is nothing for you here.’ This 
is what happened to Hazira Ali, who had to move to Muslim- 
dominated Kurla in Mumbai after the killing of her husband 
and son. In the aftermath of violence, one of the most important 
areas of the breakdown of communication takes place over the 
question of nyaya: justice for the crimes of riot. In Mumbai, in 
particular, as also in Gujarat today, this is a seething concern. 
More than any other issue, it appears to me that the question of 
justice distinguishes Muslims among themselves and sets them 
at loggerheads with the state and with ‘Hindus’. 

How far should the issue of justice be pushed? Some scholars 
(see Das and Kleinman 2001) argue that in the life of acommunity, 
‘justice is neither everything nor nothing’. It is indeed true that 
many areas of everyday life and engagement can be pieced together 
without the overwhelming focus on justice. Nevertheless, it has 
become increasingly difficult to avoid the question, whether we 
speak of violence against the Sikhs in 1984 or against Muslims in 
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1992—93 and 2002. In particular, in Mumbai, the high-profile trial 
of the accused in the Mumbai blasts case and the pronouncement 
of sentence against them only brought home much more sharply 
the denial of justice to the victims of the ethnic violence. 

Faroog Mapkar was one of those injured by a police bullet in the 
1993 Hari Masjid incident in Sewri, Mumbai, in which the police 
fired on unarmed Muslims, killing several. Sub-inspector Nikhil 
Kapse was indicted for this action by the Srikrishna Commission 
report, but no action has been taken against him. Mapkar was 
among fifty persons charged with unlawful assembly and being 
armed with deadly weapons and rioting. The others have been 
acquitted; Mapkar continues to remain accused. In September 
2007, Mapkar was accused of rioting and murder in a new charge 
sheet. After the Blasts case verdicts were pronounced, Mapkar 
knocked on the doors of the High Court, demanding a CBI inquiry 
into the Hari Masjid case. This case among others has been taken by 
a group of NGOs and concerned citizens to the Supreme Court. 

The denial of justice sears through everyday life, not permitting 
pain to retreat. In Wadala, in central Mumbai, Tabassum’s son 
was killed. She holds the local corporator of her area responsible 
for creating the riots; a man who is still in power and of whom she 
says ‘Of those who killed my son, he is the only one here.’ Tabassum 
has other troubles. The slum in which she stays is to be demolished 
and due to certain irregularities in the paperwork, she will not be 
entitled to shop-space in the new building to be constructed to 
resettle the slum-dwellers. She is thereby forced to address her 
entreaties about her rooms to the corporator. She appears to do 
so with barely a falter. But surely painful periodic interviews with 
an attacker to whom appeal has to be directed must deform the 
everyday with their grinding reminder of how powerless one is.° 

Though some social activists and religious leaders would, 
for different reasons, like Muslims to forget about the riots and 
to focus on the present, there are others who disagree sharply 
and are convinced that only justice can bring lasting peace (and 
friendship). The relentless pursuit of justice also sets these 
Muslims against the state and against those Hindus who, like Sen’s 
mother, might feel that Muslims should condone the mistakes of 
the past and not open up ‘old wounds’, which would only affect 
the reconciliation of today. When speaking with some Hindus in 
Gujarat one constantly came up against the idea that the violence 
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of one community against the other is balanced out by the vio- 
lence of the other community against the first. There is a popular 
belief that before 2002, it was always Hindus who suffered more 
in riots in Gujarat; now the sides are equal. This idea forms the 
basis for justifying violence as well as legitimising the forgetting 
of it.” 

However, as Farzana in Ahmedabad’s Juhapura, said: 


Look at these things. The government now says: ‘Forget what happened. 
Forgive us’. How can we? We want justice. If people had got justice, 
they would have felt: ‘Even if this happened with us, at least we got 
justice’. They would feel some comfort. But where one woman has 
been raped by eight-eight people and even after complaint, there is no 
sign of justice, how will we feel? Because of this, so many do not even 
speak. They feel they dishonour themselves by speaking and then do 
not even get justice.... 


Shakeel Ahmed in Mumbai leads Nirbhay Bano Andolan, a 
group based entirely on voluntary effort, which works essentially 
to educate the poor and marginalised with regard to rights and 
justice in order to empower them to battle with the authorities 
on issues of concern. Shakeel identifies leaders in different 
areas; each takes the responsibility of finding more volunteers, 
particularly among the youth, as well as of the sensitisation of 
people in his or her local quarter. Shakeel’s efforts have taken root 
in a number of Mumbai slum areas including Nagpada, Wadala, 
Koliwada, Sion, Goregaon, Bandra and Antop Hill. The volunteers 
are themselves largely slum-dwellers, ordinary people, many of 
them fairly young. 

The jhatka (shock) of the violence of Mumbai in 1992-93 was 
crucial for laying the basis of Shakeel’s future work. Several persons 
came together in the wake of the violence to form an association to 
fight the fear and suspicion that was creating havoc among Hindus 
and Muslims in the city. The association finally evolved into the 
Nirbhay Bano Andolan. Nyaya forms the pivot of Shakeel’s social 
thought. Indeed, Shakeel’s work with the victims and survivors 
of the violence was critical in shaping for him an ethic of peace 
that centred fundamentally around the notion of justice and the 
equality of Muslims with all others as citizens of a democratic 
India. He has been at the forefront of the campaign to ensure that 
those indicted by the Srikrishna Commission Report, particularly 
police officers, be brought to book and has also been engaging with 
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victims’ families in their struggles for compensation and justice. 
As he argues: 


Nyaya is not a question only about Muslims, it is an issue for the 
whole samaj (society). . . . Every problem is seen as being one of a 
community, either Muslims or Dalits or whatever. . . . Justice is an 
issue for the society as a whole. People question why we must pursue 
this? Why reopen old wounds? [zhakham hare karne ki zaroorat 
kya hai?] However, without nyaya, from where will peace come in 
society? If people see that the government is not giving justice, they 
will take the law into their own hands. . . .The police have committed 
gross injustices with common people... 


Lasting peace requires justice; friendship across communities 
should not be based on the demand that Muslims forget the 
past. This demand is itself based on the implicit threat that 
opening up these wounds might lead to further social tension. 
If for Muslims, justice is crucial, the demand needs acceptance 
and acknowledgement. Indeed, it is fundamental for a plural 
democracy such as ours. This would be friendship, based neither 
on paternalism nor on the unthinking practices of everyday 
living. It is friendship that demands engagement, struggle and 
negotiation and the acknowledgement of the equality and rightful 
demands of the Other. It is friendship based on co-responsibility, 
an ethic of obligation in a moral economy in which each is 
dependent on the other. 

From where might this acknowledgement of co-dependence 
come? For a possible answer, I turn to the idea of democracy from 
Bhargava (1998) and assert that, in his description, democracy 
is such a form of co-dependence and friendship because it is not 
merely based on pragmatics, but on principle. Bhargava accepts 
that democracy predicates itself on reasonableness and rational 
debate and discussion. It does so necessarily, both as a moral and 
pragmatic imperative. As he asserts, ‘democracy is incompatible 
with violent settlements of disputes over power’ (ibid.: 10) and 
the state must be relatively independent of groups and classes 
in society. However, he goes further, to argue that democracies 
based on pragmatic consensus are unstable in relation to those 
based on consensus as a moral imperative: 


[W]hen a perfect balance of forces exists or else when each class or 
ethnic group happens to have just about as much power as every other 
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one[, people] may then realize the necessity of a consensus for which 
no compelling reason exists from within. A democracy produced in 
such tremulous situations is a modus vivendi. Quite another situation 
arises when out of enlightened self interest, or for a broader moral 
vision of granting one another respect, people are prepared . . . to 
arrive at a principled compromise. This is a necessary condition for 
stable democracies. (1998: 10) 


ZB 


Notes 


1. In this regard, it is instructive, if a little uncomfortable, to read 
Tendulkar’s own confession that while he made friends with many 
individual Muslims as he grew up, he also remained biased against 
Muslims in general. He records his first closest friendship with a 
Muslim and says: 


After him I have had many Muslim friends. Some of them mean much 
more than friends to me. But when I look back at our friendship, 
I find a subtle difference between them and my other — I mean 
Hindu — friends. When I meet a Hindu friend I am never conscious 
of his religion. He is just a friend. But when I meet a Muslim friend 
I never forget, never can forget, that he is a Muslim. Even if I forget 
this for a brief while, my upbringing reminds me that he is a Muslim. 
I feel proud of my friendship with him. I love him more for being a 
Muslim. 


Ideally, it should be no less, no more. 
A friendship is beyond all considerations, is it not? 


(http://www. rediff.com/news/dec/23vijay2.htm viewed on December 
18, 2007). 


2. Tendulkar’s own answer to Sheikh’s question is: 


Because we were brought up that way. We, Hindu children; with 
casual remarks like Manoos Ahes Ka Musalman? [Are you a Muslim 
or a human being?] 


Because of our upbringing which taught and prohibited us to shun 
any contact with Muslims. 


Because of the biases knowingly and unknowingly sown in our minds 
at an early age by presenting and teaching us our history (in my case 
the Mughal and Maratha period of it) in a wrong light. 
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Because of the experience of the Partition of the country through its 
portrayal by the mass media and of the preceding years of Hindu- 
Muslim relations as they percolated to us through the attitudes of 
our elders. 


And, most of all, because of the total lack of contact, the wide chasm 
between us and the Muslims among us, as people. 


Yes, I am aware of the games politicians have played among both the 
communities from time to time and the communal passions whipped 
up by them to suit their politics of self-interest based on hatred. But 
those games would not have succeeded to the extent they did if we 
Hindus and the Muslims had known each other better; if we had 
grown together from our childhood as one community rather than 
two separate worlds within one nation, within one city (http://www. 
rediff.com/news/dec/23vijay2.htm and viewed on December 18, 
2007). 


3. While these divisions, especially in Mumbai have been getting stronger 
over time, divisions, and the lack of communication across them, have 
in some places been around for a long time. Writing about his boyhood 
in Mumbai, Tendulkar says: 


In their routine existence, most Hindus had very little to do in 
Muslim localities anyway, except passing through them in a tram or 
a bus. For them, it was an alien part of the city, segregated in their 
psyche like the prostitutes area. During riots, one strictly avoided 
even passing through the Muslim area for safety’s sake till the end of 
the tensions between the two communities . . . 


(http: //www.rediff.com/news/dec/23vijay.htm viewed on December 
18, 2007). 


4. Speaking on NDTV News Channel in 2002. 

5. The film Naata documents in part the friendship between Bhau Korde 
and Wagar Khan. Bhau Korde told me: ‘In 1992-93, I watched from 
my window. Houses were burning, people were being killed. But I 
could not cross the road in front of my house for three days. Muslim 
people lived in front of my house but I had no contacts even after so 
many years.’ In the film, he says that he later came to know very well at 
least 200 Muslims with whom he could discuss things and co-operate 
as a friend. In the film, Waqar too laments that as a Muslim he had 
Muslim friends, just as Bhau had Hindu friends. In his conversations 
with me, he expressed his belief that as a Muslim, his friends should 
be from other communities and the same should be true of Hindus. 
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One must also recognise the limits of this notion. See Tendulkar’s 
confession (note 1). 

6. Due to the unavailability of research material, I am not entering here 
into the whole question of how continuing injustice might feed the 
cycle of revenge and, in the case of Muslims today, form a point of 
entry into terrorism. However, it cannot be minimised and is extremely 
pertinent for the argument being put forward here. 

7. Tendulkar records this for the Mumbai of his childhood: 


The media strictly avoided any mention of the community background 
of the aggressors or the victims so there was no way of knowing what 
happened to the Muslims in the city during the riot situation. But even 
as a child I would hear of incidents in which a Muslim hawker or a 
beggar who strayed into the Hindu locality was promptly stabbed. As 
a rule, any recounting of such an incident would necessarily involve 
recounting a similar incident of a Hindu being stabbed in a Muslim 
locality. It was perhaps necessary both for the Hindu listeners and 
narrators to convince themselves that violence against a Muslim was 
simply a case of squaring of the account, a tit for tat and therefore 
perfectly justified (http://www.rediff.com/news/dec/23vijay.htm 
viewed on December 18, 2007). 
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